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7 E attach importance to the article on ‘Humanism 
i \ \ and the Challenge of the Century’ by Lancelot Law _ 
Whyte, with which this issue opens. Lancelot Whyte 
is, perhaps, best described as a philosopher of science whose 
interests carry him in two directions: towards a clarification 
of problems in scientific theory and to a consideration of 
the impact of science on human affairs. His Next Develop- 
ment in Man outlined a general philosophy in a post- 
Freudian and post-Marxist attitude to human problems. In 
the present essay he points to weaknesses in scientific 
humanism as it is today, but there is implicit in all his 
writings the conviction that a more, comprehensive and 
balanced science of the future will transcend the limitations 
of, science as we know them today. Here then is hope. 
Lancelot Whyte is a writer outside the ordinary categories, 
and we would welcome the comments of our readers on 


his article. 
ok * * 


Our quest for new short story writers continues. For every 
story that-is even considered for publication over fifty are 
read. Freda Bromhead, whose story appears in this ‘issue, 
seems to us a writer of outstanding promise. This is her 
first published work. For five years before the war she was 
secretary to another author, G. B. Stern, work which 
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EDITORIAL 


took her all over Europe and America, including Holly- ' 
wood. She was also for a time with the John Lewis Partner- 
ship. She claims to have been one of the few who spent the 
entire war without a break in London, running a large 
house in Maida Vale. She now works in the Council for 


Industrial Design. 
* * * 


Alan Wykes is a Reading author, whose first novel, Pursuit 
till Morning, was rejected by thirteen British publishers 
and issued by the fourteenth, though not before it had 
first appeared in America. He has made a speciality of the 
sympathetic delineation of really unpleasant characters, and 
this is illustrated by ‘Safe’, which we publish in this issue. 4 
His next novel has its climax against the lurid background 
of the great Crystal Palace fire. He works part-time for 


the Hulton Press. 
* * * 


The Adelphi has had as a consistent policy the publication 
of the work of established and distinguished writers, 
whenever it is available, along with the encouragement of 
new talent. With particular pleasure we publish a poem 
written during the war by Dorothy Wellesley. 

To a younger generation of readers Dorothy Wellesley’s 
work is less well known than it deserves to be. W. B. Yeats’ 
has described, in the preface of The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse, how he first came upon her verses and then added, 
with reference to her and W. J. Turner, ‘I have indeed 
read certain poems by Turner, by Dorothy Wellesley, with 
more than all the excitement that came upon me when, a 
very young man, I heard somebody read out in a London 
tavern the poems of Ernest Dowson’s ‘despair — that too 
living history’. 

* * * 
We asked Dorothy Wellesley to put down a few observa- 
tions on poetry, particularly on her own verses and the 
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current fashions. We are happy to be able to publish the 
following ‘Note on Poetry’: 


‘My aim has been to make the real, or actual, romantic in 
the best sense, combined with the dignity of facts. In Genesis 
I have attempted to make geology, archaeology and the story of 

„ancient man a realist-romantic theme. Both appear to me to be 

so, more especially archaeology. I do not know of any other 
woman who has written of these things in verse. 

‘The poetry of everyday is another such attempt, as in Horses, 
Docks, Lighthouses, Moths and others of this group. Matrix, 
Fire, The Old Mill, Fishing and so on appeared to be Yeats’s 
favourites, being more philosophical. 

‘My lyric poems I cannot judge — such as Paradise, The Crown 
of Thorns, As Lambs into the Pen of Sheep and so on. My verse, 
therefore, seems too varied, both in style and subject, to interest 
this generation, believing as I do that almost all subject-matter 
could be transmuted into poetry if the metal be not base. 

‘The very small and the great events have always been related 
in my mind, as in, for example, minute observation of Nature, 
together with the passing of time and historical catastrophes. 
Even as a small child everything appeared to happen at the 
same moment in what we now call Space and Time. 

‘It seems to me that poets are now too interested in their own 
personal psychological reactions, and they lack subject-matter. 
They should look outward, not inward studying their own states 
of mind. This is simply self-analysis, and can lead nowhere. 

‘Metaphysical poetry, so-called, has been highly popular since 
the publication of The Waste Land in 1922 and continues to be 
so. Religious poetry — I refer to religion in the narrow, clerical 
sense — has now become popular also. There is nothing new in 
these so-called revivals. English poetry is full of such examples. 

“Thus it will be seen that I do not hold that there is only one 
“kind of poetry’’ worth writing, or only one “kind of poetry’’ 
that should interest the general reader as I have heard so many 
intelligent young men declare. I do, however, insist that poetry 
should be poetical as well as sensible, that it should be suggestive, 
preaching no moral and holding no rigid or specified religious 
creed. Poets need neither a self-appointed rostrum nor a pulpit. 
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C ‘In an age of self-advertisement, or rather a generation that 
has gone mad on notoriety, one who believes in literary integrity 
stands small chance of a hearing. I sometimes wonder if those 
who live in the literary and intellectual world realize how marked 
this notoriety-hunting has become. Alone among the Arts, poetry 
must surely remain the voice of the solitary. Though I believe 
that intellectual stimulus is necessary to every writer, anyone’ 
who lives too much in a clique or group of literary friends must 
to some extent lose not only individuality but a sense of propor- 
tion. A “‘set’’ develops only too readily into a sort of Mutual 
Admiration Society —M.A.S. English poets must remain free.’ 


* - * * 


We publish two poems by Ian Davie, who edited Oxford, 
Poetry, 1943. During the war he served as a Staff Intelli-* 
gence Officer in the Far East. He returned to Oxford to 
read the Honours School of Theology and now teaches 
English and History at Stonyhurst College. 


* * * 


E. W. Martin, who writes on H. J. Massingham, has long 
been a student of rural life. Under Massingham’s encourage- 
ment he has for several years worked on a book entitled 
The Secret People, an account of village life from 1750 to 
the present day. This is due to appear in the spring. 


* x * 


We publish an article, “The Bookbinder and His Craft’, by 
Cliff Webb, who was born in Wigan and learned the craft 
of bookbinding in the office of the Wigan Observer. He 
started to write during the war when he was conscripted 
for work in the mines. 


* x * 


There have been recently some attempts to gain a wider 
audience for the spoken verse and their success shows that 
a public exists. The Apollo Society has made the presenta- 
tion of spoken verse an art, as indeed it should be, and 
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there are other attempts of a similar character, some of 
them encouraged by the Poetry Panel of the Arts Council. 
James Kirkup, in a recent article in The Listener, 
described the success of a group who read poetry in the 
Speakers Area in Hyde Park. One of the most promising of 
. all these attempts has been the introduction by Vic Oliver 
of Margaret Rawlings into his radio variety programme. 
The innovation must have required courage, but Miss 
Rawlings had a great success and, incidentally, the largest 
audience in history for a poetry recital. Miss Rawlings 
made no concessions in her radio programme: she had a 
poem by Robert Graves and another by Charles Morgan. 
~~ Margaret Rawlings writes to say that for three years 
she has been attempting to use the B.B.C. as a medium for 
verse, and that she is now engaged on an anthology of 
poems that have proved popular with radio audiences. 
‘There is no doubt’, she writes, ‘that there has always been 
a vast audience for poetry, each of whom is quite daunted 
by the sight of poetry on the page. I have been speaking 
poetry, to anyone who would listen, for well over thirty 
years and I have never found anyone who did not enjoy it 
. when they heard it.’ 
* * * 


Related to this question of spoken’ verse is the problem of 
all the societies up and down the country where literature 
was once discussed. How are these faring against the 
competition of radio and T V? It is a reflection on our 
interest in the circulation of the arts that no register of 
them exists. The- Adelphi is prepared to undertake the 
preparation of such a list and invites the secretaries of 
societies to send in particulars to the Editor. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the spoken word has had attention in a volume 
from the Oxford University Press. Professor James 
‘Sutherland’s The Oxford Book of English Talk (18s net) 
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has had such notable attention in reviews that further 
comment may seem superfluous. Hé has sought widely for 
examples from the fifteenth century onwards of the talk of 
English people. Many of his examples come from records 
of trials and from sources that will be new to most readers. 
Professor Sutherland is a pioneer in a field where much, 
` may be achieved. In his introduction he writes: ‘I believe 
that this is the first book to record at length how English- 
men and Englishwomen actually spoke from late medieval 
times down to the present day.’ 
* * * 


No art has been so neglected in English criticism as that of 
architecture. It is, therefore, with particular pleasure that 
we welcome Rupert Gunnis’s Dictionary of British 
Sculptors, 1660-1857 (Odhams, 3 gns.). No work of this 
kind has previously existed in English. For fourteen years 
Mr Gunnis has been working single-handed in this much 
neglected field. As a result, this volume has some 12,000 
entries and an index of sixty-two pages, along with many 
illustrations. : 
* * * 
Mr Gunnis is modest about his arduous labours, which have 
led him to explore the whole period from the Restoration 
to the Great Exhibition, yet he admits that he has visited 
over 6,000 churches. He describes the excitement of 
discovering a signed monument in some village church and 
then the tantalizing task of trying to unearth some records 
by which to turn the name into a personality. He recalls 
that his chief source of information has been the Masons 
Company. The whole of his preface suggests that his 
pioneer study may be the prelude to new work in the 
history of architecture. 
* * * 


Some writers have been more popular with fellow members 
of their own craft than with the public as a whole. With 
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novelists and short story writers the name of Oliver Onions 
has long been held in the highest esteem. Yet he has still 
to discover that large public which his sensitive and highly 
individual work deserves. Staples Press now issue at half a 
guinea a collection of his short stories, all of which have 
Jong been out of print. He has distinguished gifts in 
description, in the creation of character, and, above all, 
in an unusual approach to the weird and fantastical. It will 
be interesting to see how a new generation of readers 
greets a writer who has been in his time acclaimed one of 
our greatest writers of fiction. 


a 


* * -X 
A 


BP commemoration of the centenary of Oscar Wilde’s birth 
the next number will contain an admirable and original 
study by Alan Harris, entitled The Plays of Oscar Wilde 
and an article on Wilde’s Fairy Stories by Vyvyan Holland. 
George Scott will write on the reactions of a young gener- 
ation to Virginia Woolf and the Bloomsbury Group. 


Humanism and the 
Challenge of the Century 


LANCELOT LAW WHYTE 





situation. Now for the first time the entire race fac¥ 

an issue affecting all countries: Can a social order be 
established which in its broad outline is acceptable to all 
peoples? For no other form of society, whether national or 
religious in basis, can survive this century. The historical 
task of this generation and the next is to extend to all 
peoples the awareness of a common fate, and to give this 
awareness social and political expression: Failure in this task 
will result in further conflict, war, and a sustained decline 


JH asion can provide no analogy to the present voi 


- in moral and material standards. 


Contemporary humanism must be viewed against this 
momentous challenge. By ‘humanism’ we mean the 
potentially universal attitude which looks beyond the special 
theologies and religions, is democratic and scientific, and 
seeks the truth in order to apply it to the welfare of man. 
What has such humanism to offer today, particularly to the 
younger generation which will create the world of to- 
morrow? This question transcends the petty conflicts of 
fifty years ago. The old theoretical debate between science 
and religion is no'longer of interest, for it neglected the 
practical problem which is now our main concern: Where 

‘can any trustworthy guidance be found in relation to the 
special problems of our time? 
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By LANCELOT Law WHYTE 


Anyone who considers this question with the objectivity 
which it deserves will, I believe, reach two conclusions: 
that humanism today faces a unique opportunity, but that 
the humanist philosophy is as yet inadequate to take 
advantage of it and to provide the needed guidance. 
Measured either by the opportunity or by the claims of 
some of its propagandists, humanism is in certain vital 
respects still immature and incomplete. In one sense that 
is inevitable, for a scientific attitude is rarely final or 
complete. But it is not sufficiently realized how great are 
the shortcomings of the humanist doctrine if regarded as a 
foundation for living, and that this weakness has been a 

x major cause of the decline of liberalism in the West. 

But let us first consider the strength of humanism. In 
man’s long struggle for emancipation from hunger, disease 
and frustration of spirit, the human mind with its capacity 
for discovery, invention, and reason, has so far proved an 
inexhaustible source of power and achievement. The entire 
development of human capacities during the last’ fifty 
thousand years is due ultimately to the creative imagina- 
tion of the individual, for this alone enables man con- 
tinually to transcend-his past and to open up new realms of 
activity and experience. But this dynamic and cumulative 
quality of the human mind finds social expression only in 
scientific method and in the humanist emphasis on the 
progressive development of human potentialities. All the 

„other world doctrines enshrine past insights; scientific 
humanism alone demands a continuing search for new ones. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the social importance and 
the challenge to individual enterprise of this emphasis on 
new discovery, which gives humanism a unique appeal 
and dynamic power. But this élan is necessarily purchased 
at the price of incompleteness, for if humanism were 
complete there would be nothing left to discover. Marxism, 
a humanist heresy, has stolen its élan, while attempting to 
deny its incompleteness. 
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No one can mistake the increased power, both for good 
and for evil, which the dynamisni of science has placed in 
human hands. There is no way of measuring the benefits, in 
comfort and health, against the damage, in mass propa- 
ganda and war. But there is a deeper benefit, which must 
in the long run outweigh all else. If we are sensitive to the 
changing spiritual climate we can sense, beneath all the 
destructive features of this century, the gradual emergence 
of a new understanding of ourselves which is of great 
promise for the future. No one name, however distin- 
guished, such as Freud, can adequately symbclize this 
century’s flood of new knowledge concerning man. The 
outlines of a richer conception of man, fully compatible, 

„with many of the most profound insights of the world 
religions, are already becoming clear. Moreover this 
philosophy or biology of man may prove fit for its great 
task, for on the whole its exponents display a balance and 
caution which is in striking contrast to the narrow dogma- 
tism of the mechanists of a few generations back. This new 
school of thought does not attempt to proclaim a final 
doctrine regarding man, but offers suggestions to be used 
as working hypotheses until better are found. 

Here is one of these suggestions. Recent developments in 
the study of human and animal behaviour in relation to 
brain function suggest that the human brain cannot operate 
properly without a basic system of adjustments which 
enable it to organize behaviour in a manner suited to its 
environment. These adjustments, which organize behaviour 
into an effective and unified pattern, are what we normally 
call religious convictions, ethical attitudes, or fundamental 
ways of feeling and thinking. It is thus implied that man 
cannot live properly without a system of basic convictions, 
which are freely accepted because felt to be appropriate to 
the individual’s own nature, and are effective in practice 
because they are adapted to the environment. s 

On this view a simple interpretation. of the present 
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Western malaise becomes possible. The inner despair and 
partial paralysis of the Western mind at the present time 
reflects the lack of any basic convictions appropriate to’ 
man’s present condition. Today that is almost a platitude. 
But the interpretation goes further. On a long-term biological 
view there is nothing surprising about this condition, for it 
is inevitable during the transition from one general mode 
of adjustment, such as that of Western man in the recent 
period, to another, the world outlook of the near future. 

Here the scientific philosopher or biologist may be 
inclined to ask the religious leaders of the time: Does your 
faith in God leave you with enough faith in man? For only 
‘the long vista of human biology, within which it is certain 
that there will be new insights in the future as fertile as 
any of the past, offers reliable grounds for hope. The 
contemporary neurosis is a symptom of growth; it is indeed 
the adolescence of humanism. This is an embarrassing con- 
dition, but it ceases to paralyse initiative when it is under- 
stood as one episode in a long voyage of discovery in which 
man is guided by his own mind and its creative powers. 
„His mind has not failed to open up new vistas in the past; 
why should it now? 

If the grandeur of this human adventure were displayed 
to the younger generation, can one doubt that it would 
inspire the minds and challenge the capacities of those who 
are born to be the leaders of tomorrow? For it offers them 
the vision of a continual discovery of new knowledge, and 
its application to a balanced human welfare, spiritual and 
material. Moral progress may be a discarded illusion, but 
that does not limit the future of a species that can move in 
a mere thousand generations from a condition without 
speech to Socrates, Newton, and Beethoven, and — will there 
not be equal figures m the future? There is only one epithet 
for this adventure: it is, and will remain, incomparable. 

In relation to these broad issues there is no substitute for 
the humanist attitude. But when we look for guidance on 
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special matters, its immaturity is disclosed at once. Here are 
a few examples of questions which, in my view, must- be 
‘answered before the humanist position can be regarded as 
satisfactory. How can biology be reliably applied to man 
until we know precisely what distinguishes man from the 
animals? Can knowledge ultimately conquer fear, for if 
not what does the humanist optimism amount to? Is the 
clear vision of the ‘tragic sense of life’ compatible with 
effective living and whole-hearted action? Is a humanist 
‘interpretation of history already available which can 
account for the decline in values, the loss of belief in reason, 
` and the weariness of spirit in the West during the last fifty 
years? If so, does it suggest any line of action? Is the current. 
emphasis on security healthy or unhealthy? Can humanism 
flourish when scientific knowledge lacks unity? What is the 
relation of science to ethics? I know no contemporary exam- 
ination of these questions which is satisfactory. 

If we turn from ideas to personalities, the humanist 
position shows a similar weakness. The Western world 
‘cannot rally its energies without leading figures to symbol- 
ize new attitudes. But in this respect the humanist person- 
alities of the last generation have been inadequate. Take 
some of the greatest humanist figures of this century — 
Shaw, Wells, Smuts, Croce, Russell, Jung, Schweitzer, 
Mann, Einstein. Not one of these has pointed unmistakab/~ 
to a way of life, social as well as personal, that can unite the 
Western world and prepare the way for an understanding 
with Asia. Is that too much to expect? And where are the 
humanist thinkers under forty, who should now be produc- 
tive? This poverty in humanist minds, relative to the 
magnitude of the problems of this century, may reflect an 
essential weakness in the existing foundations of humanism. 

We are thus left with the thought that a humanism 
adapted to the needs of the present time may require a 
stronger basis in scientific knowledge than is yet available. 
If this is a scientific age, how can strong characters with 
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mature judgment exist until science provides a conception 
of man as rich as man himself, so that the individual ‘can 
enjoy a unified picture of nature and himself, such as 
medieval man possessed? This is not yet possible, for — to 
take one example — science cannot yet say anything about 
the working of the supreme human faculty, the creative 
mind. Until science understands the creative mind, no 
scientific or humanist conception of man can possibly be 
acceptable. 

Yet if science and humanism must move together, while 
both remaining incomplete, does this imply that man must 
look elsewhere for reliable guidance? There is, I believe, a 
simple answer to this question, but one which the coming 

ears alone can justify or refute. 

The advance of science is not a smooth and steady 
progress, but displays a succession of sharp advances followed 
by long periods of quiet consolidation. The great names 
mark the great advances; thousands of nameless individuals 
achieve the equally indispensable spade-work. Both are 
necessary, but the fundamental advances alone provide the 
new insights. So the answer may be that humanism will 
only become a major constructive influence in world affairs 
during the next fifty years if science achieves a considerably 
deepened understanding of the processes of life and of the 
nature of man. This is a hard fact for the humanist to accept 
for it implies the recognition of a weakness that cannot be 
made good in a hurry. It may be inevitable that liberal 
humanism will continue to decline and Marxism to gain in 

_power until a true scientific philosophy of man can, in its 
wisdom, repudiate the Marxist heresy and restore man’s 
sense of his own worth. - 

No one can see into the future. But the tension of East 
and West can only give place to world arrangements of real 
stability if a consensus of conviction on a few fundamental 
issues gradually develops throughout the world and begins 
to express itself in policy. A new world outlook, at first 
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unconscious and unrecognized, must slowly take root, 
influencing thought and action progressively as it grows in 
strength. This outlook must be valid for all peoples; it must 
be integral with science; it must apply science to human 
welfare; and it must hold the interests of individual and 
community in their proper biological and human balance. 
These are abstract words written without experience of the 
reality, which will only be known to another generation. 

If science makes no great advances in understanding, the 
coming decades will be bitter. But what matters is present 
thought and action. If the noble human values survive, this 
will be the result of individual action based, not on the 
complacent anticipation of a favourable result, but on an 
inner necessity of personal character. In the last resort, 
what counts is not humanist ideas or policies, but the 
existence of richly human and humane persons with the 
courage to be themselves. 
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Penns in the Rocks 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


High up in Rocks Wood there’s a clearing dry, 
A wind-swept corner where the forester 
Whose rough heart seemeth never out of tune 
Unlike the woodman named by Shelley — 
There I hear 

Destruction of all dingle that must die. 


There in this clearing when the lightest stir 
Of wind ariseth the tall dancing stones 
Dance lightly to the breeze: 

Those tall piled up, round hollow singular 
Dancing Stones. 


Methought time was, that these round hollow stones 
Piled lightly each on each, that ring to the knuckle rap 


Had Spirits dwelling in them, kneeling to sing. 


Such thoughts had I, who once dreamed everything 


Under the sky, under the earth and seas, 
But now have dreams as real yet different 
Of sky, of earth, of seas. 


These dancing stones, exultant in their age, 
Cry now indeed of sky, and earth and seas. 
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Borne by the glacial periods they came, 

Deep under the sea they went and dreaming lay, 
While the faint spectral everlasting shell 
Mothered them, cast up again their pride 

To fit them for the Downs, until the rains 

Of ages washt them: they the bones of Downs. 


Scarce wonder that the Spirits took refuge there, 
To ponder through the darkness, through eternal 
Wars, making themselves a cave, 

They being the kernel, the very kernel 

Of Contemplation. 


Therefore ye Dancing Stones, as to a shrine 

I come: ; 
Some ignorant palmer, kneeling to the kneeling, 
Deaf but to ye, eyeless and dumb and low, 
Ignorant, begging for a benediction, 

Most ignorant of all I dared to know. 
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Otho 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 





a We talk too easily of youthful promise. 
I think, for example, in those Oxford days 
Of a young Russian whom his friends called Otho — 
Heaven knows why, but the name will serve the better 
For being forgotten. We had only met 
In a casual way, enough to make me feel 
A grey carp by a goldfish. Then one evening 
He asked me to his rooms at the end of Eights Week. 


Most of the company 
Were well outside my orbit, Varsity bloods 
‘Whom I, 
As a new acquaintance of Hegel bent on explaining 
The Universe, told myself that I looked down on 
Yet secretly admired. Otho moved 
So elegantly among them with his easy 
Unforced smile, and the slight gesture that flowed 
From shoulder to wrist — he was a first-class fencer — 
That all his guests seemed heavy and provincial. 
Drink made them noisier and, if at all, 
Then clumsily amusing; someone broke 
A Venetian bowl, but that was soon forgotten — 
Otho was rich and wouldn’t mind. The party 
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Was drifting endlessly on, the way they do, . 
When he with a faint flush and an added sparkle 
Announced at one o’clock, 
Announced to the general consternation, 
‘Now all we go to bed’: and, questioned why, 
‘To get up in the morning, go to chapel, 
And thank le bon Dieu giving us good time.’ 
It was so natural and so outrageous 
It left them nothing to say. They simply melted, 
Their faces ludicrously blank. And Otho, 
A few hours later, smiled at me in chapel 
Across the unfilled pews. 
A little thing 
To make a bond between us, but I came 
To know him well — though puzzled 
About that God of his. For Janus-like 
He had two opposite faces, one indulgent 
And one, less often seen, a very Jehovah. 


. The first had small concern for self-denial 


And léss, it appeared, for truth. Anyway Otho 
Took mischievous delight in telling lies: 

As when, supposed to bring an essay, 

He told his tutor — this with a bland look 

Of innocent surprise — ‘it was wonderful 

How my bull-dog ate it up.’ ‘Ah! yes, quite so,’ 
Replied old Jackson, ‘appetizing, doubtless, 
But keep that dog in order.’ Otho savoured 
His pleasures like an epicure and yet 

Lived cleanly, less from principle I think 
Than some fastidious aesthetic prompting. 

He had a courtly calculated charm 

With women, and as delicate a taste 

For feminine dress as china. Yet for music 
He had a passion that belied the name 

Of dilettante, and could hold his own 

With experts on Byzantine art. = 
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You’d think 
A man enjoying life as he did, 
And taking all as a special favour of heaven, 
Was much to be envied. But there lies the puzzle. 
A sense of guilt like some attacking disease 
Would now and then close down on him, and God 
Become personified vengeance. I remember 
Seeing him utterly broken down and sweating 
With animal fear. That night 
He asked me to sit with him. He had the notion 
That I was lucky and might help to keep 
The devil at bay. I sat with him past midnight, 
Reading from Swinburne and the somnolent prose 
Of Pater’s Marius. For two whole days 
He wouldn’t see anyone else. His friends of course 
Assumed a bout of drink — he wasn’t drinking, 
Though, when the mad fit passed, the skin was puffy 
And blue-bagged under his eyes. 


Well, after that, 
Awkwardness fell between us. I had seen 
Too much inside his cupboard, and besides 
Otho began to work, a ready excuse 
To put me off until perhaps - who knows? — 
I might be needed again. 


It was nineteen-eight 
We both came down and he returned to Moscow. 
I never heard from him, and he might have faded 
To one of those memories that remain embalmed 
With a faint glow in the static myth of Oxford. 
But five years later someone told me a rumour 
Otho had fought a duel, killed his man, 
An intimate friend whose wife he had seduced, 
A man whose family in pre-Lenin days ` 
Had scarcely believable power. Otho fled 
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To hiding in Italy. The war no doubt 

And the Revolution saved him. The Great War, 
However that be, fell down like a dark shutter 
And made the sordid ‘romance’, even if true, 
Seem unimportant. There were “perier friends, 
And easier to believe in, killed beside me. 


When life began once more, I settled to work 

In an engineering concern and did, as they say, 

Pretty well for myself. But what was the use? I hated 

The mill-wheel of my thoughts, and couldn’t read 

Even my favourite poets. Of course I recovered, 

But the poets didn’t return. O sweet content! 

I was beautifully normal. Then one day, hei 

As I walked very respectable past the Ritz, 

A dumpy foreigner, somewhat overdressed, 

Came out of the hotel. That feline tread 

Tiptoed my spine — our eyes met, it was Otho, 

Otho, good heavens! fat, 

Kid-gloved, and twirling a cane for more assurance. 

He hailed me as old fellow, took my arm 

And walked me through the Park. He did the talking 

With hardly a cue from me, in a quick staccato 

Something like this — ‘Mon cher, 

If you hear stories about me, do not believe. 

That duel, the man is mad as a wolf in winter 

And jealous for no reason. He enforced me. 

No, I’m the same as Oxford, all except 

I give up superstition.’ Here he shot 

A sideways glance that told me he was lying: 

I knew that look of fear. Then the next moment 

-The charm, the summer lightning I remembered, 

Flickered across his lips — ‘and I give up 

Your poetry.’ It was my turn to wince. 

‘I find my health is good, but have no luck, 

Although thank God for your country, 
: your investments.’ 
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He ran through a list, if you please, with obvious relish: 


Our Otho was not poor. 

‘Pictures, you ask me? In my Paris flat 

Is not much room, and all my dear Madonnas 
With serious moon-faces left behind 

For crawling moujiks. Mats ça va, 

I keep the eye. Some day you come and see 
My Degas, my Cézanne.’ I couldn’t get him 
To talk of music, for you can’t possess 

Music as you can pictures. 


More than once i 
He vaguely invited me, when things were better, 
To visit him in Paris, and protested 
Affection, with no sign of interest 
In what I might be doing. Had his fear 
Shut other people out? He rambled on, 
His tone sometimes mysterious, but his theme 
As dull and savourless as tepid water. 


_He was an obvious bore, 


With here and there an amusing turn of phrase, 
The kind of bore a witty man may come to, 
And poor old Otho with his mayfly brilliance 
Was always doomed to this. It wasn’t his luck, 


-And as for that fear of his — well, anyway 


We talk too much, as I said, of youthful promise. 


Auguries of Age 


IAN DAVIE 








Life mellows as the hoarded dreams assume 
Proportions too great for so little room, 
And memories are partnered in a rhyme. 


You share the poet and the scholar’s skill, 
You share the poet and the lover’s grief, 
Ordering words with gaiety and wit — 


Yet failing to inscribe with flawless quill, 
To Time that shadows Beauty like a thief, 
These pages by a dusk of candles lit — 


For Beauty’s ghost is never laid, and Time 


Haunts the tired mind with a recurring theme, 
A fugue of moments, a repeated theme. 
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Music at Night 


IAN DAVIE 


Music touches the very quick of sense 
_And moves us to a sudden penitence, 
Breaking the floodgates of the sullen heart. 


Its secret sought and lost and sought again, 
Woven of wind in elms and summer rain, 
Holds the unnoticed silences apart. 


With brilliance of blessing, stars and dew, 
Evening, woven of sound that shadows you, 
And. with a cadence turning towards night, 


Spares not the sweetness of a parting note, 
But falls in forests solemn and remote, 
‘Trembling to stillness, quiet with delight! 


Safe ... a short story 


ALAN WYKES 





their gay evenings; they had been to the pictures ta 
celebrate their tenth wedding anniversary anu 
had both enjoyed it. None the less they were glad to he- 
home again. Rain was drizzling down as they le% _ 
cinema and taxis hadn’t been easy to find. Their home was 
a refuge. Shell-shaped wall lights cast a glow of comfort 
and Elsie, the maid, had banked the fire before leaving. 

‘Better have a night-cap,’ Olivant said. ‘What’s it to 
be, Pet?’ 

Eddie Olivant was thirty-seven, thin and brown-haired. 
Quite often he fingered a small scar behind his ear where a 
cyst had once been removed. He remembered dimly how 
he’d feared it might be cancer, and the relief he’d known 
when the doctor had shown him the harmless gelatinous 
lump.. His gratitude was obscurely connected with the 
peace that surrounded him in his own home. 

“You know, Eddie,’ Pet was saying, ‘I’d as soon have a 
malted milk as anything.’ 

‘Right. Malted it is,’ 

Putting the powder and milk into the electric mixer in 
the kitchen he thought how right her choice was. They had 
malted milk every night: Pet would bring it in on a tray 
as soon as the radio or television programme was over; and 
there wasn’t really much point in having anything different 
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T Olivants arrived home late. This had been one of 
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tonight. In fact the customary drink seemed so exactly 
them that it was really the proper choice for an anni- 
versary. 

Listening to the whirr of the mixer Pet stretched out on 
the settee. She was the same age as Eddie but looked 
younger. There were no crows’ feet yet. When they came — 
well, she had a sense of humour, thank God! They both 
liked a quiet life, Eddie had bought a television set and 
with this or the radio they were completely absorbed every 

eye. ay, 
= ie came in now with the gies on a tray. ‘Well, 
ary gone again. The time flies, eh?’ 
de no reply. After a while Eddie said: ‘Penny for 
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She drank the dregs of the malted milk. Then she thrust 
out words like agitated feelers. ‘Eddie, I’m not definitely 
sure yet, but I think we’re going to have a baby.’ 

For a few seconds Eddie could say nothing. His fingers 
moved to the small spot behind his ear. His mouth opened 
slightly but he could not speak. He knew he must be calm: 
one gave one’s wife moral support in times like these. 

He sprang up and embraced her. ‘Darling Pet!’ he said. 
‘After all this time! It’s wonderful!’ 

He held her tightly, looking over her shoulder at the. 
room, feeling empty and sick in his stomach. When he 
released her he stroked her temples. ‘Frightened?’ 

‘A bit.’ 

‘Don’t worry, darling Pet. PH take care. Don’t worry.’ 
He went on murmuring this for a long time, stroking her 


hair, wondering what was going to happen to life now, for 
God’s sake. 


For a while it seemed as if nothing at all had happened. 
They took refuge in being modern, in not fussing at all. 
They told friends and when the friends said, ‘How wonder- 
ful. You must be thrilled!’ they replied that of course they 
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` were really, but after all it was a pretty everyday occurrence 
and they didn’t see the point in making a fuss. 

People told each other the Olivants were very sensible. 

_ Every night they watched the television or listened to the 
radio, just as before, finding other people’s lives absorbingly 
interesting as they sat in the serene room with the shell 
wall lights glowing goldenly and the thought of malted 
milk at the end of the evening. 

For the first three months they still had their occasional 
gay evenings at the cinema; but after that Pet didn’t care’ 
to go out more than she could help. So then they had every 
evening to themselves. But it was summer and t] 
had a ruthless look neither of them had been ġ 
before. Almost apologetically they began: to ş 
baby. Eddie said: ‘Let me know when you’rere. é wog 
an account with Treasure Cot or somebody.’ TRT R 

Surprisingly she said: ‘I know there’s no need to, Eddie, 
but I thought I’d knit and sew some of baby’s clothes 
myself.’ Flushing a little she went to the bookcase and 
returned with a book. It was called Preparing the Layette 
and was illustrated with diagrams and knitting patterns. 

_A few days later Eddie himself bought a book. It was An 
ABC of Carpentry and Home Decorating and gave instruc- 
tions for decorating a nursery and making toys. 

This way the baby gradually wrested their attention 
from radio and television. Eddie worked in the garage until 
quite late in the evenings, while Pet sat on the lawn, where 
she was hidden from neighbours’ eyes, and tried to unravel 
the complex knitting instructions. 

It had taken them some time to live. up to the delight 
Eddie had expressed the night Pet had told him the news. 
Now it was becoming easier to achieve. And as the summer 
deepened it became easier still, until, by September, talk 
and activity over the baby filled their lives. 

This talk and activity helped to conceal the desperation 
each was trying to hide from the other. But they were 
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unable to conceal the failure of their amateur knitting and 
carpentry. These attempts ended up in the kitchen stove 
and were not spoken of again. They amassed the baby’s 
necessaries by buying them. 

‘It’s going to be so wonderful, Eddie,’ Pet said. She had 
achieved a kind of mother-complex in looks as in everything 
else. She arranged her hair in a fluffier style and fixed her 
glance on something that seemed to exist beyond the 
boundaries of her sight. Eddie noticed that when she 
or Pe now it was always at simple, winsome things — 

fons of kittens in old boots, chubby babies, mauve 
ps. 

oeeeeaby was due in November. They had made 
arrangements for Pet to go to a quiet nursing home. In the 
second week in November Eddie got a phone call at the 
office. It was Elsie. 

‘Madam’s been taken away,’ the girl said. ‘I’m sure 
things is all right. Felt it coming on, she did.’ 

He rode home on a bus. There, he knew, he would pace 
up and down the rooms restlessly, looking tired and 
strained, able to eat nothing. 

Elsie had prepared a light meal for him and set it in the 
kitchen. ‘And you set down and eat it too,’ she said force- 
fully. ‘Sitting about moping won’t do anybody any good, 
least of all you. Got to keep your strength up.’ 

He sat down and ate the meal slowly and with secret 
relish. He found himself looking at Elsie, who moved about 
the kitchen humming softly. She was a strong-looking girl, 
white-skinned and lusty, and wore her pink uniform with 
an air of derision, as if she were pleased that her broadening 
hips were beginning to stretch the stitches of the seams. 

With a.shock he realized he was thinking of her lecher- 
ously. He pulled himself together. It was disgraceful to be 
thinking of such things at such a time. He said in a kindly 
tone: ‘Well, you certainly made that tempting, Elsie.. 
I shouldn’t have been able to face it otherwise.’ He pushed 
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his chair back from the table and added, ‘I must speak to 
Mrs Olivant about your wages when all this worry’s over.’ 

‘No need to worry about that,’ Elsie said. ‘I may’s well 
give you my notice while the subject’s up. I’ll be eanne 
the end of next week.’ 

Eddie’s mouth opened and hung open. ‘But Elsie—’ | 

‘Oh it’s nothing to do with wages. I bin all right here. 
Still am, though it’s no offence meant to say I don’t reckon 
you need any help with a place this size. But I’ recommend 
you to Queenie Furse as a nice place. She’ll come. -You’ve 
no need to worry about madam.’ 

‘But I don’t see — Why are you leaving — At a ; 

Elsie clipped shut the door of the refrigerati 
there’s a good enough reason.’ She turned to him with a 
wink, Eddie realizing as she did so that she was taking an 
outrageous advantage of the fact that in his present state of 
worry he couldn’t assert his authority. “You and madam 
aren’t the only ones that are in the family waiting-room as 
Tom calls it, though I aren’t surprised you haven’t noticed 
it. Being big built I don’t show much. I’m going to have 
a baby.’ 

Eddie half rose. “You? But you’re not — I didn’t know—’ 

‘Married? That’ll come later all right. I get my way with 
Tom. But so’s he get his way with me; and ’e says it’s 
time I’m leaving and preparing a home for us instead of 
bothering about other people’s. So end of next week, see? 
The banns are up. Baby’ll be here for Xmas.’ 

‘I see,’ Eddie said. ‘Well, it can’t be helped, J—’ 

‘That’s what Tom said when I told him about the baby. 
He takes things in his stride. A milkman, he is. Co-op.’ 

During the afternoon Eddie phoned the nursing home 
twice but there was no news. Elsie departed at five-thirty. 
He sat about until late evening. At nine-thirty there had 
been no call. He made up a bed on the settee. Lying turned 
away from the glow of the lamp he tried to get Elsie out 
of his mind. But she lurked there all the time. He thought 
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of her white, rounding body and of Tom sporting with her 

somewhere among the hay. The promiscuity of her class 

was disgusting, His mind pored round and round Elsie’s 

lusty body until he slept. i 
At-six in the morning the phone rang harshly. 


As the taxi bore him through the gaunt November 
morning he touched the spot where the cyst had once 
been. The recollection of the feeling of safety was wonderful. 

At the nursing home he was allowed ten minutes with 


ood. ‘Jolly good show,’ he said. 
Se had a feeling of desolation and knew that Pet shared 
me... was no need to speak of it. 


A nurse came in with the baby. ‘Such a good little soul. 
She hasn’t made a murmur since she was born. Doctor 
was a bit worried at first, but I think he’s satisfied now. 


She’s got Mrs Olivant’s nose, don’t you think?’ 


Eddie did the conventional things: he sent Pet flowers 
and chocolates, visited her each evening. She had the baby 
in the room with her now. Two evenings before she was: 
due to return home he noticed the cot was empty. 

‘Baby’s got a cold,’ Pet said. “They’ve isolated her or 
something.’ As she sat up in bed with the dainty pink 
woolly bed-jacket round her shoulders she achieved an 
appearance of worried motherhood. ‘I hope thepa. s nothing 
wrong, nothing my re concealing from me.’ 

‘Of course not,’ Eddie said. ‘Nothing at all.’ 

But he was wrong. In the early hours of the following 
morning the phone rang. The disembodied voice grated 
harshly along the wire. 

‘What’s that?’ he said. ‘I didn’t quite—’ 

‘I said, ‘“This is Matron speaking. Can you brace yourself 
for the most appalling news about baby. Can you—’’ ’ 

They returned to the house immediately after. the 
funeral. A fine snow was driven along the streets by a 
searing wind. The Christmas displays in the shops were 
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bright with colour. The house was warm and cosy. Eddie 
had persuaded Elsie to come for the day and manufacture 
the cosiness, and it welcomed them like an old friend. 

Neither of them spoke much, for, of course, sorrow bound 
their hearts. Pet moved gently, dreamily. In some play or 
film she had seen a bereaved mother move in just that way, 
After tea, Elsie came in with her outdoor clothes on. 

‘T’ll be off now if it’s the same to you.’ 

‘Of course’, Pet said. She turned to Eddie, achieved a 
brave strength as she added: ‘Elsie might just as well have 
the baby’s things, don’t you think? It’d be wicked to let 


them waste 

‘Of course’, Eddie said. ‘I’ll pack them up and cond 
round. You'd like that, Elsie?’ 

For the second time Elsie surprised and shocked him. 

“Thanks ever so, but if it’s all the same to you I reckon 
I-and Tom too- would sooner you sent ’em to an 
orphanage or something. We’ve done all right one way and 
another. I’m doing a bit of knitting and needlework and 
Tom’s a fair hand with a saw and nails.: Then, of course, 
one and another’s given us things, it being Xmas like. So 
we haven’t really the need. But there’s plenty of others 
has, if you take my meaning. Thanks all the same, though.’ 

‘All right’. Eddie said. He felt slightly offended. ‘If 
that’s the way. you feel Ill send them where they’ll be 
be appreciated.’ 

‘That’s right. Well, I’ll be off now.’ 

They heard the door click shut. Eddie went to the 
window. Down in the street Elsie was walking strongly 
through the snow. There was a beauty about her, her 
swelling form and immense strength; but Eddie didn’t 
speak of it. 

‘Her baby’ll be born for Christmas’, Pet said, touching 
her eyes with a handkerchief. Ros not even a word of 
regret about us... our sorrow.’ 

“What do you expect’, Eddie asked, ‘sea that type?’ 
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They sat on, their eyes closed. The snow hushed the 
outside world and no noise disturbed them. Later on Eddie 
said: ‘Pet, I don’t want you to be a mopey girl. Worst thing 
in the world, to brood. Best to take you out of yourself. It 
may seem cruel, so soon after... but I’m going to put the 
teley on and I want you to watch it. For your own good, 
see?’ 

He switched the television on, relaxed in his chair. 

‘For the first of our Christmas broadcasts’, the announcer 
said, ‘we take you to look in on the nativity play —’ 

Eddie touched the spot behind his ear. They were safe 
gain: another kind of life had thundered up to them and 
thundered back again; but ¢hzs was the real life. 

He stretched again, looking across at Pet, realized that 
she too was thinking of the retrieved tranquility — the 
occasional gay evenings, the malted milk at bedtime. 
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The Mansion of a Love 
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WO streets removed from the buses and shops of 

Wimbledon, the house stood back among its laurustinus 

bushes. ‘Carn Brea’ was painted in white on its two 
gates; a crescent path led from one to the other, and lobelia, 
calceolaria and scarlet salvia marched beside it. In another 
week chrysanthemums and dahlias would sombrely replace 
them, brought out from the greenhouse by the gardener, 
whose visits always disturbed the household because he was 
given a cup of tea, voluntarily offered, but grudged. 

Inside, beyond its white-painted porch, the house 
enclosed the air, almost the breath, of fifty years of the 
most private of lives. It always smelt mildly of furniture 
polish and of biscuits, and now, in the workaday light of 
morning, the smell of polish came strongly from the 
drawing-room, where the harsh roar of the vacuum cleaner 
had died down, and two women were rubbing the tops of 
tables and the backs of chairs like mothers wiping the faces 
of children who had angered them. Intermittently they 
spoke to each other, apparently at random. 

‘Well do I remember Mrs Stewart getting this table,’ 
said the taller of the two. ‘She never seemed to have any- 
where to put down her glass of hot water in the evening, 
and J said what we need, Madam, is one of those small 
tables with a brass tray on top, and Mr Stewart said now 
that’s a good idea and gave it to her for Christmas. Of 
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course you never knew Mr Stewart, Cook. Five years 
before you came, that would be, the last Christmas before 
he died.’ 

‘My sister had a glass top specially made for her coffee 

table. She’s crocheted a mat and put it underneath.’ 
* Edith, the housemaid, took off one of her paw-like 
working gloves and fastened up a tail of black hair. Strength 
and tenacity were expressed in her long formidable teeth, 
over which her mouth never quite closed. She watched 
the cook push up her sleeves, which had begun to slip 
down, noted the paleness of the skin above the wrists, the 
vulnerable-seeming inner elbow, with turquoise and 
lavender lines near the surface. 

‘And how is your sister managing about that girl of 
hers? Is she going to have her back after the baby comes?’ 

‘She’ll do as she thinks right. She’s always been very 
fond of Marge.’ 

‘And what a way to be paid back! Your sister liking to 
have everything so nice, as you’ve often told me.’ 

‘It need never have happened if Marge and Harry could 
have got a place of their own. They’d have been married a 
year ago, when he was keen.’ 

‘Qh, isn’t it a shame! When you think of all the room we 
have here, not being used.’ 

Now they were both on their knees, polishing the legs of 
chairs and gradually converging on the small grand piano. 

‘That butcher’s late,’ said the cook, peering at the clock 
through wisps of unmanageable hair. ‘Macaroni’s all there’1] 
be time for.’ i : 

Edith ran a squeaking wet leather over the glass front of 
a cabinet. ‘Ail the same,’ she said, ‘I think if I were your 
sister I should say: “You’ve had the pleasure of making it, 
now take it away and look after it.’’’ 

‘You and my sister are two different people, as it 
happens.’ 

They advanced towards each other on their knees, and 
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their sweating faces stared across underneath the piano, as 
each worked on a leg. 

‘Yes, Cook, but you know quite well no virgin ever gets a 
` baby. Any doctor will tell you. It never happens the first - 
` time. So they can’t say ey didn’t know and expect ae 
one to be sorry for them.’ 

‘That I do not believe. And I must say I’m surprised to 
hear such a thing from you, Edith, who is a Roman 
Catholic, when all’s said and done.’ 

She rose up, letting her rags and dusters drop and leaving 
them where they fell. In the hall the felt-covered door 
thudded behind her and she passed into the working 
quarters of the house, but even from there she heard, a 
few monients later, the furious downward scale and deep 
bass thunder as a duster ran over the piano keys. Soon 
Edith came into the kitchen with a trayful of silver and 
brass to clean, and began in a terrible, insistent and 
unremitting voice to describe the film she had seen the 
afternoon before. This was one of her deadliest ways of 
attack. It made no difference whether she described a 
film, a knitting: pattern or the way to get to the other side of 
London; the effect was achieved by the malevolence of the 
voice coming through her rampart of teeth, by her hounding 
look, and by her way of following her victim from point to 
point, repeating herself if necessary, to make sure that 
each word went home, leaving no peace or privacy in the 
soul. The cook peeled potatoes, stewed apples and made 
custard; occasionally Edith pursued her into the scullery 
and stood there, polishing a paper-knife or an ash-tray, and 
not even the. arrival of the butcher’s boy with sausages 
interrupted her random, significant words. 

Eventually the cook, with her head held high, went across 
to the wireless and turned on the one o’clock news. Edith 
took’the tray of cleaned ornaments back to the drawing- 
room and put them in their familiar places. She drew the 
curtains a little at the two corner windows, and delicately 
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adjusted on the piano the photographs of the late master of 
the house, of Mrs Stewart herself in a chiffon dress and 
pearls, and of their two nephews, Edward and Nicholas, 
taken when they were schoolboys. She looked round. The 
washed china was on the shelves, the lace-bordered tea-cloth 
folded in the drawer. 

‘They can’t say I don’t keep it nice.’ 

Gently she closed the door. There was no table`to be set 
in the dining-room which looked out into the laurustinus 
bushes: and no luncheon to be served through the hatch 
from the kitchen, for Mrs Stewart now, lived in a large 
padded: cot in a house three or four streets away, clutching 
silently at nothing, or fighting, with a liberated violence, 
those who tried to look after her. For two years her time 
had passed in this way, ever since anxevening when she” 
had brandished a pair of open scissors and launched herself 
at Edith, who was putting a hot-water bottle in her bed. 
(‘Madam didn’t know what she was doing.’) 

So Edith and Cook lived alone in the house, keeping it, 
on the instructions of lawyers and doctors, ready for its 
mistress to return to at any time, and directly in. the 
charge of Edward Stewart, the elder of the two nephews, 
who had become a chartered accountant. There was plenty 
to be indignant about, for he had cancelled the weekly 
papers full of photographs and all the monthly magazines 
which gave an illusion of life in the house; he restricted 
‘the housekeeping, so that they had rabbit, but never a 
chicken; he stopped the cleaning woman who used to come 
three times a week; he said that one of them must always 
be in when the other was out. Worst of all, he made a 
fresh arrangement about wages, and paid them both the 
same. He took care that neither need know, but they soon 
revealed it, and were outraged, the cook because cooks 
were always paid more than housemaids, Edith because she 
had been there much longer and it was she whom Mrs 
Stewart had run at with the scissors. It was felt to be a 
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gratuitous injustice, for he had nothing to gain from it 
himself; Mrs Stewart’s money would all go to a cousin in 
East rica, They could always fall back on it as a reason for 
quarrelling with him, or with each other, but there were 
plenty of other ‘possibilities, and Edith went towards the 
kitchen with a good appetite. 


II 


Nicholas Stewart sat in the monthly committee meeting of 
the Husks Marketing Board, in a room where all the ash- 
trays were full and a canopy of smoke hung below the high 
ceiling. It seemed that all of them sitting at the long table 
were confined in a bubble of time which would not break. 
‘The only intrusions from outside were the rare entrances 
of people’s secretaries, who came and whispered and went 
with concentrated discretion; their careful footsteps recalled 
the slow marching of the Guards. 

An hour and a quarter ago Nicholas had made his report 
on the work of the Research Section. It had been quite 
well received, and he had not spoken since. The man on one 
side of him was adding scrolls, garlands and trellises to the 
cypher of his own initials on a scribbling pad, and his other 
neighbour repeatedly wrote ‘OUT OF THE DUST I RISE’ 
in large capitals with shadows behind them. At this stage 
of the meeting most of the faces were unguarded, reverting 
to earlier selves (the spoiled nursery child, the clever sixth- 
form boy) or foreshadowing later ones, except those of the 
women, who continued to wear expressions intended for 
here and now. By looking a little way along the table, 
Nicholas could see Venetia’s hands, elegant but freckled, 
holding a pencil, but perfectly still. He did not look upwards 
to the line of her cheek and the faint blue arch in which 
her eye was set, because he did not want his own face to 
reveal too much. The scribbling pad was safer. He had 
already covered it with drawings: a strange flower was 
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meant to be the acanthus in the plaster cornice of the 
ceiling at his dentist’s. He had been staring at it when his 
dentist said: ‘At dinner tonight you’d better bite on the 
other side’, in a voice which assumed a dinner to be eaten 
in privacy, already being planned to welcome him at the 
end of the day. In fact he had not known at which amateur 
or professional restaurant he would take his evening meal, 
and the thought had unexpectedly rent him. An indication 
of a picture in a frame brought back a Sunday memory of 
walking among the afternoon crowd in a gallery and having 
his emotions sharply stabbed by the Sickert painting of a 
Roquefort cheese in a glass dish on a wooden table, witha 
knife, a bottle, a half-full glass. The statement of these 
simple facts — the whorl of the grained wood, the mauve- 
grey reflection in the glass dish -- had seemed to accuse him 
of a way of life that was sad and stupid, shut out from 
intimacy with the life of things. Among pencilled shapes 
which might have been roofs, he had sketched a table, and 
this was another Sunday memory, for it was intended to 
be the round table in the breakfast room at Ken Wood. 
He had gone there with Venetia one week-end when she 
did not have to go home, and it was the first time he had 
seen her in a house. 

The rooms where they met and talked were the salons of 
great mansions now thrown open. In a yellow drawing- 
room under flashing prisms of chandeliers they told each 
other of their previous lives; in a long gallery, olive-grey 
and gilded, looking over water meadows, they spoke of the 
future. At night, Nicholas’s refuge from offices, streets and 
public places was the partitioned segment of a huge Victorian 
room, with a window looking on to a perspective of Ken- 
sington walls and drainpipes. He paid heavily for it, 
because it contained a basin with its own plumbing, his 
breakfast was brought to him, and the place was cleaned 
while he was out. Venetia shared with two friends a flat 
high up in a Pimlico square; at week-ends she almost 
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always went home, as a duty, to a small manor in Kent, 
which her parents ran as a guest-house with too little help. 

When he and she began to examine their situation they 
found that they were in a world which jealously kept from 
them space and privacy, and seemed to think they were 
like the Great Slug, which prefers to mate in mid-air. 
(Nicholas sketched two of the creatures, dangling from a 
branch by threads of their own weaving.) The savings 
which between them they had managed to make were not 
enough to buy their way into an empty space and then 
furnish it. The alternative was to set up house with other 
people’s furnishings, at a cost which would make it difficult 
to save for their own. His scribbling pad was now covered 
with figures. 

Nicholas saw his secretary entering the committee room 
just as circumspectly as those of much more important 
people, She put a note in front of him: 


‘Sorry to bother you, but there’s an urgent message from 
your aunt’s house in Wimbledon. The cook says the housemaid 
has accused her of stealing and threatens to get the police. As 
your brother is in France, could you go down immediately? 
What shall I say, please?’ 


He turned the paper‘over and wrote: 


‘Say I’ll telephone as soon as this is over. Can’t go down till 
six. No authority to call police. Hell and damnation.’ 


He had been going that evening with Venetia to see a 
converted barge moored by Chiswick Mall. They had heard 
that the people who lived in it might be going abroad and 
would be selling it for very little as soon as they knew. 
Instead, he and she would: now have to make a fruitless 
journey to a house which he had not seen since, as a 
visiting schoolboy, he had sighed with reassurance when 
the evening paper was brought into the drawing-room 
with headlines reporting murders, explosions and ship- 
wrecks, intimations of the violent world outside. 
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He sat through the rest of the committee with a chilling 
sense of the invisible threads that bound one thing to 
another. His aunt had deliberately chosen the mildest 
course in everything. She was of those who believe that 
any kind of celebrity is a misfortune, and merely means 
that one’s face is used to wrap fish and chips — perhaps 
worse, ‘There are thousands who must be content to be as 
if they had not been’, and she was almost content, although, 
through her unnoticed, settled days, she had always seemed 
a little anxious, continually expecting small outside things 
to go wrong or interfere. She would sometimes give an 
irrelevant sigh and say: ‘Oh, I don’t know.’ The cat’s 
cradle of invisible threads bound this quietness to the rage 
of her dementia, and they were drawing him from his 
struggle to make a home in the present, to deal with ań 
unpleasant situation in a house left behind long ago. 


III 


When he got back to his office there was a message from 
Wiimbledon asking him not to telephone, but saying he 
would be expected after six. He and Venetia went down by 
train and walked from the station among other people 
who were going home and disappeared one after another 
into houses on the way. 

‘Who can they be? Who lives in these houses?’ Nicholas 
wondered, looking at stained-glass front doors, windows 
framed in stone oak-leaves. 

‘In London anyone may live anywhere,’ said Venetia, 
speaking in a calm, unhurried way, as she always did. ‘You 
can tell that by reading the letters to the newspapers. And 
I believe there are people in Ceylon and Australia and on 
ships at sea who often remember houses like this and wish 
they were home in them.’ 

‘This is ours,’ said Nicholas, opening the gate of ‘Carn 
Brea’. ‘Suppose it were — suppose we had achieved a whole 
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house full of things, bookcases and cisterns and pipes and 
a grand piano and a dinner service?’ 

‘What a long way there is to go!’ 

Edith opened the door to them and became rigid at the 
sight of Nicholas. It was plain that she had not known that 
~he was coming. Venetia’s presence shocked her afr esh, but 
she spoke: 

‘Good crenine Mr Nicholas. It’s a long time since we’ve 
seen you.’ 

‘Good evening, Edith. This is my fiancée, Miss Lambe.’ 

She nodded and reserved comment, but her eyes 
searched Venetia as if she suspected treason from a black 
dress, a coarse yellow silk scarf and a‘ face like the 
sunrise of a promising day. She had a moment to recover - 
while her back was turned as she led them to the drawing- 
room. 

To Venetia the room, in its colours of sand and pepper, 
was like the indecisive misery of convalescence. The chairs 
were covered with a blurred print which made even the 
rose look mean. Her eye sought among the wan paintings 
on the walls and found only one to touch the heart: a small, 
meticulous oil of a bird’s nest with one blue egg, among 
moss and ferns and brown hedgerow ivy, seen from the 
level of a child walking along a lane. 

“You see, Mr Nicholas, everything is the same as if 
Madam were here. She could come back tomorrow and find 
her things just as they were. The lawyers will have it so, 
and indeed no one has the right to do anything different 
while she’s still alive and the doctors say might be herself 

_ again one day. I daresay Mr Edward has told you how we 
get people calling and telephoning to ask if the house is to 
be let. It’s a wonder how they hear, because of course we 

never knew anyone in the neighbourhood. Not a chance, 

I tell them, furnished or unfurnished. The lawyers ‘will not 

hear of it. Of course, it’s a great responsibility . . .’ 
Nicholas stood by the mantelpiece, a tired and dispossessed 
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young man, hardly noticing the efforts to keep him out of 
yet another citadel. 

‘Is Mrs Bennett in?’ 

‘Cook? You surely can’t remember Cook. She came long 
after you were last here. She’s in the kitchen, listening to 
the wireless serial.’ i 

But she was not. She was there in the doorway, in a 

-white overall, a fuzzy, apparently unfocused creature, 

holding tightly to the self-interest and self-esteem which 
had got her over life like a plank and a hand-rail over a 
torrent. She came into the room, saying ‘I asked Mr Nicholas 
to come’, and the battle began. 

Venetia went to the end of the room and sat on the seat 
under one of the corner windows, wondering how long it 
would last, hoping Nicholas could find his way in this 
unfamiliar world. He had only to smile and to use certain 
notes in his voice and he could, she believed, charm a snail 
from its shell, but she respected him now for being serious 
and direct. Edith, the housemaid, preserved a contemptuous 
detachment like a banked-up fire. The cook called God as her 
witness, knotted and unknotted trembling hands. 

‘Mr Edward being away, I am bound to inform you when 
Edith tells me my rightful savings are thievings and that 
she will get the police to search my room.’ 

‘Well, it was certainly very odd, and you would have 
thought so yourself, Mr Nicholas. Behind the wardrobe in 
Cook’s bedroom there’s a bundle of money, all done up in a 
sponge-bag and fastened with a safety-pin — two hundred 
and seventy-three pounds, there are, all in notes.’ 

The cook’s pale face became suffused, as if she had been 
stripped. For a moment she covered it with her hands. 

‘Prying into my personal belongings . . .’ 

‘But do you have to go into Mrs Bennett’s bedroom?’ 

They both looked surprised. Edith instructed him: 

‘Why, of course, a cook doesn’t do her bedroom, any 
more than a housemaid washes pots and pans. Mr Edward 
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may make no difference, but we’ve always kept to what’s 
usual. Cook helps with the turning out now Mrs Hall 
doesn’t come any more, but that’s all. She does the plates 
and the knives in the scullery, and I wash the silver and the 
glasses in the pantry, just like we’ve always done.’ 

‘What made her count my money?’ asked the cook; 
beating the top of the piano. ‘And what made her go looking 
behind the wardrobe, where it hasn’t been dusted these two 
years, even at spring-cleaning, this morning of all mornings 
and not say anything about it till we were having our 
dinner?’ 

Edith would not raise her voice. ‘Nobody knows, Mr 
Nicholas, what there is in this house. Madam’s jewellery is 
all here, but nobody has found it — nobody has the right to 
look. Me having been with Madam for so long I feel the 
responsibility, and you know before she went away she 
used to hide money all over the house — pound notes 
inside books and in the linen-cupboard and among the 
cards in the bridge-table. Well, it’s a great temptation to 
anyone who hasn’t the same feeling about the family as 
I have. I told Mr Edward so long ago.’ ` ' 

At the end of the room Venetia lit a cigarette to try and 
forget how hungry she was, and saw, even in that moment 
of storm, Edith’s spark of fury that one of the highly- 
polished ashtrays should be used. 

‘All this talk about Madam and being so long with the 
family — I’ve got people of my own who’ll see I’m properly 
treated. Edith, she doesn’t know a soul except the nuns. If 
she ever did have any relations they won’t have anything 
to do with her. I’ve never known her get a letter but once, 
when she wrote for a knitting pattern and sent the stamp.” 

‘My God,’ said Nicholas, ‘you live here together, looking 
after this empty house, and you don’t even like each other!’ 

‘Oh no, Mr Nicholas, Cook and I are perfectly good 
friends.’ 

‘Then it’s only thanks to my patience, for it’s no work 
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for a professional cook catering for a person that has so 
many fancies, and wants a hot pudding every day without 
giving up any of her sugar ration. And when it’s a cup of 
tea for the piano-tuner and the gardener and the man who 
winds the clocks, it’s always my pot...’ 

* ‘T' hate this’, said Nicholas after several minutes. ‘Let’s 
go back to the money. Did you really accuse Mrs Bennett of 
stealing it from the house, Edith?’ 

‘I may have said it was a very strange thing — as indeed 
it is. But I might have remembered that Cook has her 
funny ways. When she first came to us she used to hoard 
bits of food on top of the kitchen cupboard. Just as if she 
was afraid she might be starved otherwise. You would 
wonder what sort of people she had been with.’ 

‘But did you accuse her? And how did you propose to 
prove that it wasn’t really hers?’ 

‘I’m sure I had no intention of putting anything to the 
proof, and if I’d wanted you to come and look into it 
I should have telephoned you myself.’ 

‘I see, just” bullying and threats. Well, it’s not a very 
handsome apology, Mrs Bennett, but do you think you can 
accept it? It’s understood, of course, that I, on behalf of 
the family, make no suggestion that the money is any- 
thing else but your own savings.’ 

Edith and the cook did not look at each other and said 
nothing, but they were both breathing evenly now, and it 
seemed that the present battle was over. 

Nicholas added: ‘If you feel you can’t go on living 
together after this, I suppose I could come and sleep in the 
house till some other arrangement was made, but. . .’ 

‘Mr Nicholas, I hold a position of trust, and I do not give 
it up till I’m told to do so,’ Edith was like rock. 

The cook instructed him this time: ‘You always get this 
sort of thing in service. Worse sometimes. I ought to know; 
I’ve been in it since I was twelve — kitchen-maid in the 
country. Got all my certificates and diplomas now, of 
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course. And I don’t see why I should be the one to be 
turned out... .’ 

‘Well, then, I think we must go. We have an appoint- 
ment,’ Nicholas said, looking across at Venetia for the 
first time. 

' Edith intercepted him. ‘I would never have troubled you 
to come, but now that you are here I should be glad if you 
would look at the wall in the bathroom. It seems like dry 
rot, and perhaps you would authorize me to get the builder.’ 

He went with her upstairs, past the empty bedrooms, 
past the room where he had slept years ago between walls 
papered with limp violets, where the basin had rung and 
whined mysteriously when he washed, and at night he had 
had dreams so appalling that he had wondered if even 
death would wipe them out. In the mornings, Edith had 
bumped down the hot-water can to show that she did not 
welcome schoolboys staying in the house. 

In the drawing-room the cook was left standing, pushing 
. with the back of her hand at the flying drifts of her hair. 

‘I don’t understand’, said Venetia, in her slow, unex- 
pected voice, ‘why you don’t put your money into the Post 
Office Savings Bank.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said the cook, not troubling to question 
her unexplained presence, ‘if you do, then they know how 
much you’ve got, and they don’t let you have your full 
pension.’ 

‘I don’t believe they do that, as a matter of fact, but I 
could probably find out for you.’ 

‘Could you?’ She was very doubtful. | ~ 

‘PI write and let you know if I do. Mrs Bennett, isn’t 
it? 

‘I’m not “Mrs” really. Cooks are always called “Mrs 

An ebony-black cat appeared in the doorway and stood 
like a premier danseur, one paw advanced, with proud head 
and glowing eyes. The faintest chirrup from his furred 
throat drew the cook’s attention. ‘So you want your 
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supper, Prince? I never saw such a cat for worry, worry, 
worry. Well, I must get ours, too.’ She did not speak 
indulgently, but she picked him up, and it was a relief to 
see that she passed a hand over his springing ears as she 
carried him away to the kitchen. 

+ Venetia was left alone in the room, and for a moment she 
felt very strongly — and with compassion, though without 
understanding — the presence of the woman who had. 
furnished it. Then she heard Nichọlas and Edith on their 
way downstairs, and picked up her gloves, ready for the 
escape back to the present. But as they were crossing the 
hall the front door bell rang, and Edith went to answer it. 
A political canvasser raised his hat and managed to detain 
even her with his prepared remarks. Nicholas went on into 
the drawing-room. 

‘Oh, Vee!” He held out his hand. ‘We can go now, 
I think. How horrible it was — wretched, wasted creatures!’ 

‘They think we’re trying to come and live here.’ 

‘God! It feels like being under a bell-glass in this house. 
Could it ever happen to us~an awful enclosed place 
devoted to the cult of you and me? Promise me. . .’ 

‘In a barge, or a carayan, it won’t be so easy to be “the . 
family’’.’ 

‘It’s so dreadful that they have no release from this 
endless scoring and petty obsession, and there’s nothing 
you can do about it.’ 

‘But do you know, there was a cat here and the cook 
seemed quite to like it!’ 

Edith, coming in a moment later, saw them kiss, and 
felt that the whole room shattered round her: ruched 
cushions shrivelled, mirrors shuddered, and the birds on 
the biscuit-coloured vases could never be innocent again. 
The- embrace was prolonged into a pause of blind relief 
and relaxation, his face against the yellow scarf at Venetia’s 
neck, his hand on her supple breast. They did not hear 
Edith snatch the defiled ash-tray and take it into the pantry. 
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When she came back they were looking at the photograph 
on the piano of Nicholas and his elder brother. 
‘And this is Madam,’ Edith said, pushing Mrs Stewart’s 
` photograph towards Venetia and fixing her eyes on her. 
‘Such a pretty woman, and lovely as a young girl, too, as 
you see from the miniature on the desk. Married at nine* 
teen, and Mr Stewart thought the world of her. She came 
to this house as a bride. But you wouldn’t know her now — 
grey, she is, and her skin like paper, and bristles all over 
her face. I go every week, but even me she doesn’t know, 
and if I take flowers from the garden she just tears them in 
her fingers.’ 
‘We must go,’ said Nicholas. ‘We have to get to Chiswick.’ 
Edith followed them across the room and through the 
hall, whipping them with her voice. “The nurses say she 
fights like a tiger when they try to wash her. Worse than 
keeping a baby clean, and keeps everyone awake sometimes 
at night, shouting. When you think — the beautiful clothes 
she had, and always so particular and so dainty.’ -She 
pursued them to the front door. ‘It’s sad, isn’t it, to think 
that such a thing could happen to anyone, and no one can 
.say why?’ l 
Nicholas had opened the door, and put himself between 
Venetia and Edith, who stood watching with her intense and 
ill-wishing stare as, blessed and fortunate, they went out 
of the gate. 
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HE more the information becomes available, the 

more Dickens appears as the most extraordinary 

figure in England in the nineteenth century. Harold 
Nicolson recently described him as ‘unlikeable’; one might 
as well apply the same term to the Niagara Falls. Mr 
Edgar Johnson’s new Life, fuller aud more detailed than 
any previously published, shows that he, more than any 
other writer of modern times, really penetrated into the 
popular imagination and affected action. He was genius 
rampant, a fantastic and disordered genius but one who 
brought a sense of compassion, of social justice, of sympathy, 
of a Christian relationship in human action into English 
society more than any other man of his time. 

I doubt if the layman is prepared to admit how abnormal 
genius really is, particularly a genius labouring at such- 
pressure and intensity as Dickens did and, as in his case, 
gaining so little creative support from the vast audience 
which indulged in an enjoyment of his work. He had to 
expose himself to life as if a body raw with burns had to 
be exposed to a cold east wind. 

Mr Edgar Johnson, apart from the Life, has edited a 
number ofthe letters that Dickens exchanged with Angela 
Burdett-Coutts. They represent him at his best, desirous of 
Charles Dickens by Edgar Johnson. Two volumes. (Gollanez, 70s.) 


Letters from Charles Dickens to Angela Burdett-Coutts, 1841-1865. Edited by 
Edgar Johnson. (Jonathan Cape, 25s net.) i A 
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assisting Miss Burdett-Coutts in her various plans for. social 
welfare and showing a remarkably practical sense in the 
development of her ideas. Fortunately, between Dickens 
and Miss Burdett-Coutts no emotional or sentimental 
relationship seems to have developed. They respected each 
other, they laboured together to further their plans, and 
they did not fall in love. 

Dickens in his own emotional life shows himself at his 
least commendable, for his own life seemed to become 
entangled with his imaginative life and often in an embar- 
rassing way. Further, throughout his adult years, ever since 
the first success with Pickwick, the life of the imagination 
and the creatures which emerged from it were more vivid 
and real to him than even his own sons and daughters. 

At the centre of that personal life was the tragedy of his 
marriage with Catherine Hogarth. Dickens came to her 
with a memory of the sense of resentment that had carried 
over from his unsuccessful courtship of Maria Beadnell. 
He was only seventeen when he first met Maria and she, as 
Mr Johnson records, was not averse to a light-hearted 
passade ‘with a good-looking boy who could be so enter- 
taining’. When matters seemed to be developing more 
seriously, the Beadnell parents, who with their three attrac- 
tive daughters had some experience in these matters, kept 
a critical eye on the young Dickens. It was Mrs Beadnell 
who firmly, on one occasion, when Dickens wished to 
accompany the ladies to the dressmakers, said: ‘And now, 
Mr Dickens, we'll wish you good morning’; while it was 
Mr Beadnell who discovered that ‘there was something 
abowt him that was unfamiliar and even a little alarming; 
a fieriness that was uncomfortable and an outlook not to be 
approved’. 

. With all his fire and genius and his love for theatricals 
Dickens was obviously out of place in this respectable 
middle-class household and when he tried to distinguish 
himself with a recital at a dinner before the wedding of 
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Maria’s sister he failed more than he ever knew. The 
break when it came made him completely desolate. He felt 
that his pride had been wounded and that Maria had been 
heartless and superior and, as ever, he fell back on vigorous 
self-justification. He had ‘acted fairly, intelligibly and 
hénourably, under kindness and encouragement one day 
and a total change of conduct the next’. 

When, therefore, he came to meet Catherine Hogarth 
he was in an impérious mood, and no longer ready for what 
Mr Johnson calls ‘the wild misery of worship’. His relation- 
ships with the parents were on a different footing from his 
deferential attitude to the Beadnells, for Hogarth was a 
journalist who recognized his genius. Catherine was a 
doomed woman before she married. In the struggle of the 
sexes she was a lost soul from the very beginning. ` 

He seemed determined to exercise his power over her 
and, with that element of indolence which seems to have 
been part of her character, she set up very little resistance. 
But she should have known, as Mr Johnson notes, that if 
she could not ‘take the trouble to control a lover she would 
not control a husband’. Dickens, although he wrote letters 
of adoration, also delivered stiff lectures to her on her 
conduct. When she received a passage such as the following 
she should have taken warning: ‘If a hasty temper produces 
this strange behaviour, acknowledge it when I give you 
„the opportunity — not once or twice, but again and again. 
If a feeling of you know not what — a capricious restlessness 
of you can’t tell what, and a desire to teaze, you don’t 
know why, give rise to it — overcome it; it will never make 
you more amiable, I more fond, or either of us more 
happy.’ 

The life of Mrs Dickens remains yet to be written, but 
it should be remembered that between 18357, when Charles 
was born, and 1852, when Edward was born, she had ten 
children and, apart from all this, a number of miscarriages. 
If she became towards the end more than a little foolish 
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one would like to have her complete gynaecological history 
before entering in a verdict. 

Muddled, indolent, frivolous, the record against her can 
be made to mount up, but she says so little for herself that 
it is difficult to know what picture one can make of it all. 
Dickens failed to feel for her that deep emotional attacli- 
ment which he had for her sister Mary, whose death must 
have been one of the profound psychological disturbances 
. of his life. When Mary died Dickens, in an agony of grief, 
slipped a ring from her finger and put it on his own. It 
remained there until he died. “Thank God she died in my 
arms, and the very last words she whispered were of me. .. . 
The first burst of grief has passed, and I can think and 
speak of her calmly and dispassionately. I solemnly believe 
that so perfect a creature never breathed. I knew her 
inmost heart, and her real worth and values. She had not a 
fault.’ 

Soon after Mary died another of Catherine’s sisters, 
Georgina, came to live in the house and remained with 
Dickens throughout his life. What their relationships 
were, can, of course, be a theme of speculation, but it must 
be speculation with very little evidence. She managed the 
house as far as anyone could manage anything with which 
Dickens was concerned. She looked after the children and 
probably in many practical ways helped Catherine to hold 
up against this continual endless energy to which she was 
married. Possibly her relationship to Dickens was a closer 
one and, indeed, it seems probable, given the characters 
of the two protagonists, that it may have been. It must at 
least have presented a difficult situation for Catherine, 
however tolerant and indolent her nature. 

The reasonable thing for Dickens and Catherine to have 
done would have been to separate and, indeed, Catherine on 
more than one occasion made such asuggestion. But Dickens, 
who knew that there was no hope of a happy intimacy, for 
one reason or other made the excuses. When at last the 
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break came he chose to make it in an inexcusable way, 
cruel and public. Yet it is clear from one of his letters to 
Miss Burdett-Coutts that he knew that in the failure of 
their marriage he was also to blame: ‘I believe my marriage 
has been for years and years as miserable a one as ever was 
miade. I believe that no two people were ever created, with 
such an impossibility of interest, sympathy, confidence, 
sentiment, tender union of any kind between them as 
there is between my wife and me. It is an immense mis- 
fortune to her — it is an immense misfortune to me — but 
Nature has put an insurmountable barrier between us 
which never in this world can be thrown down.’ 

Dickens claimed, of course, that the breach had to be 
public because the Hogarth family were suggesting that 
Ellen Ternan was his mistress. Of his later association 
with Ellen Ternan evidence is gradually beginning to 
accumulate and it would appear now that without question 
he lived with her at times during the last years of his life. 
Even if he was innocent of an association with her in the 
days while he was still with Catherine, the incensed anger 
which drove him to the public announcement of the 
separation was inexcusable. Incidentally, it would appear 
that Ellen, who was calculating, despite all her simple and 
innocent appearance, was to provide him with very little 
happiness. 

The story is more fully told than ever it has been before 
in Mr Johnson’s volumes, though yet much remains that 
is unknown. The tragedy of it was that his separation from 
Catherine so disturbed his nature that he drove himself to 
the public platform with such consuming energy that it 
seemed a form of suicide. 

I said earlier that he was the most extraordinary figure in 
England in the nineteenth century and to that-I would 
return. The contribution of his genius, so well and closely 
examined by Mr Johnson, penetrated further throughout 
the literate world than that of any man in that century. 
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It was produced by a daemon of energy in a personality 
that could not on all occasions control or explain itself. ` 

There is one passage in his letters to Miss Burdett-Coutts 
where he writes that from Twelfth Night to March 1845 
he has been wandering’ in Italy: ‘I have been constantly 
and incessantly on the wing, and have been so cold, arid 
so wet, and so muddy, and so everything which is currently 
` supposed to be incompatible with Italy — and have been 
into such extraordinary places, and have eaten such unac- 
countable meals, and have slept in such incredible beds, and 
have led altogether such a wild, preposterous life — that I 
have not had the heart to write to you, lest my letter, 
partaking in some degree of the character of my existence, 
should be of too vagabond a nature for delivery at your 
- door.’ What happened during those weeks? What happened 
in many other weeks when he fled from one place to 
another in restlessness of spirit? Despite Mr Johnson’s two 
long volumes the story of Dickens is yet not fully told, but 
one can feel at least that Mr Johnson has told most ably as 
much of it as is available. 


The Scottish Renaissance 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 


that Denis Saurat, then of Bordeaux, first used the word 
‘renaissance’ in connection with the contemporary 
literary movement in Scotland. This, has always been 
thought a rather appropriate locale for the first recognition 
of a cultural drive that aimed to put poetry in Scots back 
into the main stream of European letters. 
In fact there is a reference to a ‘rebirth’ (though not 
‘renaissance’) in The Scottish Chapbook for January 1923, a 
periodical published in Montrose by C. M. Grieve. In the 
next three months, Grieve contributed his now famous 
‘Causerie’ columns to this periodical, suggesting a “Theory 
of Scots Letters’ he was soon to implement so vigorously 
himself as ‘Hugh MacDiarmid’. References to a Scottish 
renaissance soon followed, both in and out of the country, 
until in 1926 this literary risorgimento can be seen to have 
attracted wide European (and even Icelandic!) attention. 
The biographer of the movement, W. R. Aitken, the 
Perth and Kinrosshire County Librarian, attributes this 
renaissance to, the general recrudescence of nationalism in 
minority cultures after the First World War. The young 
poet, Hamish Henderson, or Seumas Mor Maceanruig, puts 
more emphasis on the ‘growth to political maturity of the 
Scottish working class during World War I’. He instances 
here the influence of the Scottish working-class leader of 
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this period, John MacLean. However this may be, a body of 
poetry in Scots began flowing from the indefatigable pen 
of Hugh MacDiarmid at about this time, in Sangschaw 
(1925), Pennywheep (1926) and the recently reissued 
A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle (1926), a long poem 
rather than the previous short lyrics, and one which most 
Scots critics rate his greatest achievement. From this date 
on, a fairly typical cizquecento renaissance, if on a small 
scale, can be traced in Scotland, MacDiarmid being quickly 
joined in the propagation of its aims by William Power. 

This renaissance, MacDiarmid enunciated, should derive 
its strength from the essence of everything truly Scottish. 
Its programme was to include the development of a 
literature from the vernacular, both aligned with contem- 
porary European tendencies and opposed to the prevailing 
values stemming from London. This would involve, he 
went on, a revaluation of the Scottish past, especially of 
the use of the vernacular before Burns (‘Not Burns — 
Dunbar!’), and it would require conditions of political and 
economic independence, so that all aspects of the Scottish 
spirit, including the Gaelic, could express themselves fully. 
From the first MacDiarmid and Power demanded full 
freedom of expression and complete self-consciousness for 
their country: ‘. . . among our main tasks must be a 
systematic exploration of the creative possibilities of Braid 
Scots and a recapture.of our lost Gaelic background.’ To 
this end, MacDiarmid began to formulate a theory of 
‘synthetic’ Scots, in an effort, that is, to assemble and recover 
the potentialities of a literary medium that had once been 
the heritage of the whole country but which is now largely 
split up into local tongues. 

' As students of Scottish literature know, this term was 
originally adopted as defining a putting-together, or 
‘syuthesizing’, of disparate elements of language, character- 
istic of the fifteenth-century makars. Unfortunately, it is 
still taken as meaning simply ersatz. It occurs in this way 
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in Kenneth Rexroth’s ‘Introduction’ to his recent anthology 
of British poetry, published by New Directions, where a 
proper proportion is allotted, and allotted for the first time, 
to that of the Scottish renaissance. Rexroth’s error, how- 
ever, is far more excusable than that made in a survey 
published a year ago by Alan Ross, called Poetry 1945-1950, 
where we find the British Council (sic) sponsoring the 
following statement in reference to four mis-grouped and 
mis-spelt contemporary Scottish poets: ‘Nearly all these 
writers use Gaelic and English with equal facility.’ The 
‘Lallans makars’, as they call themselves, have been 
accused of most things, but never before, I believe, of 
writing Gaelic! Incidentally, the use of ‘synthetic’ Scots 
as substitute Scots strikes the Scot himself as funny. In 
the last part of Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s triology in Lallans 
(or ‘lallanized Suddron” as Douglas Young prefers to call 
the medium Gibbon used) for example, we find a comment 
on it as such, in connection with a character who is clearly 
meant to be Hugh MacDiarmid. Gibbon, who collaborated 
with MacDiarmid in what is still one of the pithiest general 
volumes on Scotland, called Scottish Scene, was one of the 
more notable prose practitioners of this renaissance, but 
died in his early thirties in 1955. 

The question of the use of ‘synthetic’ Scots still remains 
one of the most controversial, and possibly decisive, issues 
of the renaissance. MacDiarmid himself immediately put 
a high value on such an integration of the language, making 
comparisons with minority cultures in Spain, France and 
Norway. Scots reality, he felt, could only be sincerely 
expressed by exploiting all the resources of the Scottish 
language, and such might only be achieved by a linguistic 
amalgam. 

His first emphatic statement on the subject was in his 
Contemporary Scottish Studies (1926), in reply to a thus 
somewhat anticipatory ‘Preface’, dated December 1921, by 
the poet-sculptor, James Pittendrigh MacGillivray, to his 
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Bog-Myrtle and Peat Reek of 1922. This ‘Preface’ is 
interesting since it antedates any explicit reference to 
contemporary ‘synthetic’ Scots, as it antedates any actual 
practice in the medium (the 1920 and 1921 issues of 
Northern Numbers containing only poems in English by 
Grieve-MacDiarmid). It shows that the idea of a collated 
canon of the Scots language, such as MacDiarmid later 
proposed, was in the air at the time, as Professor Gregory 
Smith’s students know it was. Indeed, Power, in the 1926 
Burns Chronicle, traces the revival to Stevenson and Logie 
Robertson (arho of Horace in Homespun) and Aitken 
advances the view that Dr MacGillivray {who was born only 
‘six years after Stevenson) was attacking, via his ‘Preface’, 
Stevenson’s ‘Note’ to Underwoods (1887), where we find: 
‘I simply wrote my Scots as well as I was able, not caring if 
it hailed from Lauderdale or Angus, from the Mearns: or 
Galloway.’ This technique, which is that of MacDiarmid’s 
‘synthetic’ Scots and can be seen, in Stevenson’s case, in 
that brilliant short story, Thrawn Janet, drew the following 
criticism from Dr MacGillivray: ` 


‘to assemble obsolete words from periods remote and from 
dialects of districts apart and strange to each other in idiom and 
in the pronunciation of the same words, may produce a kind of 
literary language of Scots for the scholarly appreciation of those 
who have no intimacy with the voice of any of our dialects; but 
the result, although often witty enough, and obviously truly 
sympathetic in the intention, can never, I think, touch the heart 
like a true native diction from any one of the quarters.’ 


MacDiarmid disagreed with this regional view and, in 
doing so, stated what has been his position vis-à-vis the 
vernacular ever since: 


‘I see no reason why an artificially and quite arbitrarily 
contrived ‘‘generalized’’ Scots should not yet become an effective’ 
medium just as the Norwegian landsmaal has done. . .. The true 
line is a synthetic Scots gathering together and reintegrating all 
the disjecta membra of the Doric and endeavouring to realize 
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‘its latent potentialities along lines in harmony at once with 
distinctive Scots psychology and contemporary cultural functions 
and requirements.’ 


This problem, then, is the crux of contemporary poetry 
in Scots and yet, over the past thirty years, it has somewhat 
shifted in emphasis, to the side of those sympathetic to the 
renaissance. The last world war has recently given fresh 
impetus to Scottish nationalist aspiration. Such a body of 
achievement, of one sort or another, has. grown up by now 
in the vernacular, and so much official recognition been 
accorded the Doric, that it is no longer a problem for the 
sincere young Scottish poet of using either English or 
Doric, so much as what degree of the Doric to employ. 
In this, the theory of ‘synthetic’ Scots plays a large 
part. 

The former issue is, of course, still advanced by the older - 
generation. It was first put forward, in direct opposition to 
MacDiarmid, by Edwin Muir in his Scott and Scotland: the 
Predicamént of the Scottish Writer (1956). Here Muir, now 
Warden of Newbattle Abbey College, stated unequivocally: 


‘when we insist on using dialect for restricted literary pur- 
poses, we are being true not to the idea of Scotland but to 
provincialism. . . . If we are to have a complete and homogeneous 
Scottish literature it is necessary that we should have a complete 
and homogeneous language. Two such languages exist in 
Scotland, and two only. The one is Gaelic and the other is 
English. There seems to me to be no choice except for these... . 
and of these two alternatives English is the only practicable one 
at present, whatever Gaelic may become in the future.’ 


This position which, in Muir’s case, the British Council 
was quick to reward, also finds expression today in the 
Scots Chronicle (formerly the Burns Chronicle), whose editor 
equally firmly opposes the- existence, or possibility of 
existence, of ‘synthetic’ Scots. For instance, in his 1951 
‘issue, he appends this note to an article on ‘Plastic Scots’ by 
Professor John Orr: 
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‘Plastic Scots. Synthetic Scots. A theoretical language, still to 
be created out of the-surviving dialects. The word ‘‘Lallans’’ 
(more correctly “Lallan’’ = Lowland) has been used recently in 
the same sense. ’! 

This view has had a recent and revealing airing in the 
correspondence columns of that most catholic daily paper, 
The Scotsman. This correspondence, into which figures of 
the eminence of Dr Agnes Mure Mackenzie and Professor 
David Murison entered on the side of the vernacular, arose 
from a condemnation of the dialects of Scotland by the 
Director of Education for Orkney (‘the dialects are not 
pretty and their literature is small’). It continued, over the 
matter of anglicized B.B.C. announcers on the Scottish 
radio, and it showed, when set beside the new curricula 
advice and the new Scottish readers going into the schools, 
that today, thirty. years after the inception of the renaissance 
and after the abortive campaign then of the Burns Federa- 
tion to get Lallans accepted in the schools, a whole new 
official attitude sympathetic to the vernacular has grown 
up. Rexroth lent a friendly ear to what he called the 
‘deafening commotion going on in Scotland’. Since the end 
of the last war we have seen Edinburgh University establish 
a new Scliool of Scottish Studies (the Phonetics Department 
of which recently sponsored Hamish Henderson’s delightful 


1 To avoid confusion, it should be said that ‘Plastic Scots’ was a derisive label 
given to the medium MacDiarmid was evolving by James Fergusson of ‘The 
Glasgow Herald, a newspaper to which MacDiarmid has never been kind, as 
can be seen in the reference at the end of this essay. However, Fergusson’s 
label stuck, mainly because it was quickly taken up and defended as such’ by 
Douglas Young, of St Andrew’s University, the pedant of the present movement, 
in a variety of pamphlets. > 
Secondly, the editor of Scots Chronicle falsely corrects the modern makars in 
their nomenclature, for Lallans (pl.) was deliberately adopted as a‘ defining 
term from Burns’s Epistle to William Simpson of Ochiltree, where it places 
emphasis on the speaking, rather than reading, habits of the Scots populace: 
‘In days when mankind were but callans; 
At grammar, logic an sic talents, 
They took nae pains their speech to balance, 
Or rules to gie;, 
But spak their thochts in plain braid Lallans, 
Like you or me.’ 
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recordings of bothie ballads and anecdotes from the Buchan, 
the North-east or ‘cold shoulder’ of-Scotland, still one of the 
richest repositories of folk idiom in Western Europe). We 
have seen a vernacular dictionary proceeding at Aberdeen 
University; Glasgow set up a new lectureship in Scottish 
literature, and an Assistant Librarian of Congress made a 
series of authoritative recordings of spoken Scots. 

Although one must not over-emphasize this new feeling, 
Scottish officialdom has certainly changed its attitude in the 
past quarter century and for this no one more than Hugh 
MacDiarmid is responsible. Indeed, MacDiarmid has been 
far more responsible and canny in his campaigning than 
most people like to think, for he knows that it is the schools 
that will really safeguard the language and he has accord- 
ingly brought pressure to bear to this end. Even in 1940, 
when in his ‘Introduction’ to The Golden Treasury of 
Scottish Poetry he reiterated his belief in ‘synthetic’ Scots 
in what may have been a reply to Muir, he was backed by 
a body of practical example, not only from his own pen, but 
from Alexander Gray, Violet Jacob, Lewis Spence, William 
Jeffrey, Charles Murray (author of Hamewith, a poem in 
itself, as Aitken says), and William Soutar.’ Soutar was 
perhaps the strongest poet of this generation after 
MacDiarmid. Sadly unappreciated, I think, he had the 
good luck to live in Perth and carries over to the second 
generation of Scottish poets whom we have before us 
now, and including Alexander Scott, Norman Mc(aig, 
Albert Mackie, Sydney Goodsir Smith, Maurice Lindsay, 
Douglas Young, John Kincaid, Hamish Henderson, and the 
Gaelic poet, Somhairle Mac Ghill Eathain, or Sorley 
Maclean. And the problem confronting this generation 
(outside the Gaelic writers) is surely one of a definition 
‘of the Doric, rather than a fight to use it at all. 

One should, in passing, stress the fact that MacDiarmid 
has constantly encouraged the use of Gaelic, believing 
it alone capable of effecting shades of reality that are 
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inimitably Highland. He early encouraged the Gaelic poet, 
Deorsa Caimbeal Hay (George Gampbell Hay), translated 
Alasdair MacMhaighstir Alasdair, and printed portions of 
Sorley Maclean’s epic of a mountain range, Cuillin, in 
periodicals he controlled: MacDiarmid is, indeed, more 
aligned to West Coast culture in Scotland than to Edirf- 
burgh (where Sydney Smith lives) and the East. Yet the 
general reader, wanting a fair picture of the renaissance, 
should bear in mind that -comparatively few people in 
Scotland speak Gaelic. In 1931 the Scottish Census gave the 
number of persons speaking only Gaelic as 6,716 and those - 
speaking both Gaelic and English as 129,419 (a total of 
136,135); the corresponding figures in 1951 are 2,652 and 
91,630 (a total of 94,282). Despite this rather tragic 
decrease, MacDiarmid claims an increase in intelligent 
interest in Gaelic recently. In this he may be right. The 
new monthly, Scottish Journal, always finds space for- 
Gaelic culture each issue. Although Gaelic cannot be seen 
as the majority culture of Scotland, Scots poetry, as Matthew 
Arnold, among others, was aware, has more vital roots in 
Celtic civilization than mere language census can show. 

As far as the Lallans makars are concerned, their main 
controversy, which is by no means easy to isolate and 
explain, presents itself in its broadest boundaries as a 
débat between the Lindsay-Young school of thought and 
the so-called Clyde Group. The former are more academic. 
Young, a political as well as cultural controversialist, has 
surrounded his own poetic production with pamphlets, 
consistently advocating an heroic genealogy for Scots and 
doing all he can to break down the popular English super- 
stition,.so exasperating to the Scots mind, that the Doric is: 
a dialect of King’s English in the sense of a pejorative 
corruption of a parent-tongue. The Lindsay- Young position 
is one of linguistic purism and they have criticized writers 
like-Grassic Gibbon for failing to use-a full canon of the 
vernacular. 
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Opposed to this rather rigid position the Clyde Group 
take a more flexible view of the Doric, as I understand the 
situation. This group includes John Kincaid of Glasgow 
(‘ma douce raucle oe): ‘Thurso Berwick’, and Hamish 
Henderson. They want ‘more MacLean and les Mahoun’ — 
Mahoun meaning here the devil (as Henderson puts it, the 
‘darling’ of Scottish literature). It is not representing them 
unfairly, I think, to say that they want more concentration 
on social reality than on linguistics and so would not 
quibble at the Doric being used simply as the language of 
emotional stress, to be injected into an English poem, even, 
as the English failed emotionally to convey shades of 
reality typically Scottish. 

Sydney Smith, whom some consider the best lyric (and 
especially love lyric) poet since Burns, may-keep apart from 
these internecine squabbles, but he has frequently insisted 
in print, particularly in the late and lamented Scots Review, 
on the living language of actual people as the ultimate 
authority for his vocabulary. This is Professor Angus 
M’Intosh’s refreshingly unacademic approach, in his 
current linguistic survey of Scotland. (‘How do you tell a 
horse to turn to the left?’ his questionnaire asks, and ‘What 
do you term your local pigsty?’) 

To some extent this differentiates the contemporary 
‘synthetic’ Scots, urged by MacDiarmid, from the Scots 
variously employed by Burns who, in the last analysis, 
Aitken writes, did little to challenge the steady decline -of 
Scots poetry since the makars, and even ‘betrayed’ the - 
brief effort of the eighteenth century to do so. The ‘Heaven- 
taught ploughman’, as Henry Mackenzie rather senti- 
mentally described Burns, created what David Daiches has 
recently called ‘a glorious Indian Summer for native 
Scottish literature’ out of mainly three traditions — 
Lallans, Gaelic and eighteenth-century ‘genteel’ poetry of 
the Edinburgh literati. Though Burns proved he could use a 
fairly pure folk idiom on occasion, his case in this context is 
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best put, Aitken believes, by John Buchan, introducing his 
anthology of Scots poetry, The Northern Muse, as follows: 


‘Burns is by universal admission one of the most natural of 
poets, but he used a language which was even in his own day 
largely exotic. His Scots was not the living speech of his country- 
men, like the English of Shelley, and — in the main — the Scots 
of Dunbar; it was‘a literary language subtly blended from the 
old ‘makars’ and the refrains of folk poetry, much tinctured 
with the special dialect of Ayrshire, and with a solid foundation 
of English, accented more Boreali.’ 


What MacDiarmid has wished to organize, on the other 
hand, is a junction of spoken and written word in Scotland, 
an association of sensibility, as it were, for he has saniced 
in Lallans a language where the two levels of communica- 
tion, factual and decoretive, are still integrally knit together. 
Beyond this, of course, he has felt that an especial amount 
of that traditional wisdom, which is the essence of demo- 
cratic individualism, has concentrated itself in modern 
Scotland. 

The first of these claims will always remain controversial. 
David Daiches, in an admirable article on MacDiarmid in 
Poetry, believes that Scots words like ‘kyths’ and ‘un- 
kennable’ are still pregnant with emotional significance and 
‘convey at once their special kind of reverberation, their 
deep sigh of meaning unobtainable in contemporary 
English poetry’. He asks: ‘Could anybody thrill to “Old 
Long Since’’?’ Let us set one of MacDiarmid’s most famous 
poems, The Eemis Stane,1 alongside a prose translation of 
it made recently by Henderson which keeps close to the 
spirit of the original (for example, MacDiarmid glosses 


1 Orthographical changes, some authorized by the poet, some not, have been 
made in this poem, since the Sangschaw collection. For instance, Young, in his 
‘Plastic Scots’? and the Scottish Literary Tradition (page 16) has transcribed a 
version that seems to be without authority. The text in Selected Poems of Hugh 
MacDiarmid — edited by R. Crombie Saunders (Glasgow, Maclellan, 1944) 
pages 3, 11 — has the poet’s sanction. The text printed here is that of the first 
edition of Sangschaw. 
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the almost untranslateable yowdendrift as ‘a gale driving 
down’ — Henderson calls it ‘a downdrive of snow’): 


I’ the how-dumb-deid o° the cauld hairst nicht 
The warl’ like an eemis stane 
Wags i’ the lift; 
à An’ my eerie memories fa’ 
Like a yowdendrift. 


Like a yowdendrift so’s I couldna read 
The words cut oot i’ the stane 

Had the fug o’ fame 

An’ history’s hazelraw 

No yirdit thaim. 


In the very dead of the cold harvest night 
the world like a loose tombstone 

sways in the sky, and my eerie memories 
fall like a downdrive of snow. 


Like a downdrive of snow, so that I could 
not see the words cut out in the stone 

— even if the moss of fame and the 

lichen of history had not overgrown them. 


The difficulty, so-called, of such poems as these, which 
can be seen to be not great, is the usual form of attack on 
the Lallans makars, and the large glossaries that must 
accompany their productions (for a literary audience, let it 
be said) instanced in support; for example, Sydney Smith’s 
The Wanderer carries twenty poems, yet over 350 entries 
in its glossary, J. G..Horne’s twenty-page poem, 4 Lan’wari 
Loon, hasa glossary of over four pages, while Albert Mackie’s 
Sing a Sang o’ Scotland has as many as 500 words in its 
glossary. In a way, this does no more than point up 
the difficulty MacDiarmid is trying to encounter in his 
theory of ‘synthetic’ Scots, namely, the dispersal of the 
general Lallans vocabulary into local stocks of words — most 
of which would be understood by the country people of the 
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district, (“The peasantry’, Jamieson wrote in the-‘Preface’ 
to his great dictionary, ‘are the living repositories of the 
ancient language of every country.’) It is in recognition of 
this that Professor M’Intosh is stressing the rural nature of 
his linguistic survey; so he writes: 


‘There seems to be something fitting in this attempt to reach 
out from the specialists in a university . . . to those indispensable 
and hitherto all too insufficiently recognized experts who deserve 
that title in this context by virtue of being in possession of a 
knowledge of their own everyday dialect. This, it is hoped, will 
prove to be a practical way of demonstrating the fact that it is 
not only from academic institutions and libraries that learning 
can emanate. .. . Scholarship has till recently been more pre- 
occupied with the evidence provided by books and manuscripts 
than with that which can be obtained by exploring the knowledge 
of everyday people.’ 


Today, over a quarter of a century after the start of the 
renaissance, MacDiarmid can justifiably congratulate him- 
self on attitudes such as these. Thirty years ago, this ‘stone 
among the pigeons’, as he was to style himself in the 
jubilee issue of the Edinburgh University magazine, The 
Student, stood alone. Today he can look back on two genera- 
tions of Scottish poets, on a new political orientation for his 
country, and an altogether different prestige enjoyed by 
the vernacular. Above all, he has made it possible, indeed 
natural, for poets both to write in Scots and be judged by 
fully European standards, a rather large accomplishment 
when one glances at tke history of Scots’ verse since Burns. 
By, as it were, bodily throwing poetry in Lallans into the 
main stream of European letters (he was translating 
European poets, later fashionable in Bloomsbury, long 
before the English intelligentsia got at them) MacDiarmid 
fulfilled his original intention ‘to keep Scotland in the 
main march of the world’s interests’, as Buchan put it in 
his ‘Preface’ to Sangschaw. Scotland’s ‘lucky poet’, as he 
half ironically styles himself, has known few other rewards, 
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however, despite the entry in Kunitz and Haycraft’s 
Twentieth Century Authors, which gives such a false picture 
of him under C. M. Grieve, and describes this poet, who . 
has known nothing but bitter poverty all his life, as a 
plutocrat indulging in occasional John Bull baiting. To 
which the best answer is the celebrated ‘hokum’ passage in 
the long satire, To Circumjack Cencrastus, where we read: 


‘It isna fair to my wife and weans 

It isna fair to mysel’, 

To persist in poverty-stricken courses 

And never ring Fortune’s bell. 

Thoosands 0’ writers wi’ nae mair brains 
In their heids than I’ve in my pinkie 

Are rowin’ in wealth while I toil for a dole, 
. . . Hoo’s that accoontit for, thinkee? 


‘Oh, it’s easy, easy accoontit for, fegs. 

I canna gie the folk hokum. 

I can poke ’em and shock ’em and mock ’em, 
But the a’e thing needfu’ is hokum! 

It pits a’thing else on its legs .. . 


This last quotation, then, not only shows MacDiarmid in a 
satiric mood (he is nearly always anthologized as a lyric 
poet), it also demonstrates the flexibility of his ‘plastic 
multilingo’, as Hamish Henderson calls it, which becomes 
far more English in this context. Today MacDiarmid 
reserves this bitter satiric gift he possesses for occasional 
political poetry. Last Christmas he produced 4 Poem for 
Christmas 1952. Here is one of its milder stanzas: 


“Yet born in the Twentieth Century 
Christ micht hae been a conscript or conchie 
Or singled oot in a loyalty check 
By M.1.5 maybe as a Commie 
While (Glasgow or Daily) Herald angels sang 
Peace on earth to the tune of Whizz Bang.’ 
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Edwin Muir also wrote a Christmas poem at this time. It’ 
was published in The Observer and concluded: 


‘The childish starlight glimmers here 

In the green firmament of the tree, 

And the soft dreamings of the year 

Leads in Judaea and Galilee.’ Se 


In short, this nationalistic emphasis on the vernacular, 
the natural tongue of the Lowland Scot, looks for a solution 
to the crisis of literary communication in our age, not in 
books, but in the living world around it. ‘Synthetic’ Scots 
says; with Stewart Alan Robertson’s 4 Moray Loon of 
1933: 


*Oor auld Scots tongue has rowth o’ gear, 
She keeps nae scrimpit board; 

“Fill fu’ and fetch mair’’, is their cry, 
That kens hoo weel she’s stored.’ 
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particular interest to those who are perturbed about 

the future of the English countryside. By his death 
last year, England lost not only one of the foremost literary 
interpreters of rural civilization, but an eloquent defender 
of an endangered way of life: one whose love of God and 
whose idea of service were expressed through a broad 
spiritual campaign based on wholeness and integrity. 

This learned and sensitive writer uttered in his last book — 
Prophecy of Famine-—a warning against the continued 
misuse of technical and mechanical power. But not a very 
large number of people really believed his message nor 
were aware of his true stature in an age with an intellectual 
climate inclined to diminish what is spiritually engendered 
and to accept what is scientifically grounded. One writer, 
Dr Arthur Bryant, pointing out that Socrates’ reward for 
widsom was a cup of hemlock, added: ‘and John Massingham 
in, his latter years was meted out what must have seemed 
to him almost as bitter a cup.’ 

Harold John Massingham was born in London on March 
25th, 1888. His father, H. W. Massingham, the Liberal 
editor of the ation, was a Norfolk man and his mother, 
Emma Snowdon, also came from that county. So Massing- 
ham used to say that his provincial ancestry ultimately 
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saved him from the prison of the pavement. Educated at 
Westminster School and Queen’s College, Oxford, he later 
undertook journalistic work in London and was a staff 
writer on the Morning Leader and the National Press 
Agency between the years 1912-14. 

His first book, Letters to X., was published in 1919, beirg 
followed in the same year by People and Things, a book 
dealing with the connection between art and humanity. 
In those early days, H. J. Massingham was looking at the 
countryside with the puzzled wonder of the townsman. 
But he began to write books about birds and to equip himself 
for his life’s work by travelling about England, observing 
with a poet’s eye and lovingly recording what he felt 
and saw. 

He was not born into the rural tradition but converted to 
a worship, or veneration, of it slowly, over a period of years. 
He contributed to the New Age, a periodical edited by 
A. R. Orage which attempted to grasp modern problems 
froni an angle similar to that of the Trade Guilds, looking 
away from the contemporary scene to ‘something far away 
and long ago and behind and deeper than the Liberal 
tradition’. 

When the First World War ended Massingham had a 
certain sense of direction, but he could not easily resolve 

the conflict between the desire to know and the need to 
i earn a livelihood. He met the naturalist, W. H. Hudson, 
and contact with that eagle-like personality made Massing- 
ham long for lonely places and the stillness that was locked 
deep in the being of that gaucho of the plains. In his 
autobiography, Remembrance, Massingham wrote: ‘For 
more than a decade of the post-war years my life oscillated 
` between London and the country, and so reflected to a 
nicety the conflict in my own mind. The lack of wholeness 
in me was expressed by the division, the incompatibility in 
experience.’ 

In the midst of this conflict, between the demands of 
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spirit and of livelihood, Massingham was invited to join 
the anthropological staff at University College, London, and 
there he came under the influence of the protagonists of 
the Diffusionist Theory, Professors W. J. Perry and G. Ellict 
Smith. This period of wandering and recording enabled 
Massingham to produce such characteristic studies as 
Downland Man and The Heritage of Man. It also changed 
the city naturalist into a countryman, a clarifier of the 
rural scene and an interpreter of the essence of traditional 
England. 

All his life Massingham criticized the scientific method 
untouched by the leaven of philosophy, the whole theory 
of progress and the dominance of the abstract outlook. ‘Its 
principle’, he wrote, ‘is uniformity — the framing of generel 
laws abstracted from the phenomena of nature; its method is 
the way of separation — the part fragmented from the whole.’ 

In his descriptive works-Massingham stands out as a 
great topographer. Books like Wold Without End, Shepherd’s 
Country and English Downland are unified symbols of his 
own resistance to industrialism. “Throughout my journeys’, 
he says in Wisdom of the Fields, ‘the unity between things 
of practical purpose and things intangible was not only 
present in my mind but verified.’ 

Massingham distrusted not so much science as industrial- 
ism, and he felt that modern civilization which had divorced 
man from his natural background had likewise rendered 
itself rootless. In what may be his noblest book ~ The 
English Countryman — he sets out his general view of the 
English character and destiny. He wrote of the small farmer 
and craftsman, of the squire and yeoman; and he believed 
in the permanent value of these organic types in the 
structure of life. He valued their thrift, thoroughness and 
self-support as he could not admire the large-scale profit- 
making enterprises of factory and combine. He saw the - 
value of parish and regional autonomy which animated the 
old open-field villages, and was chilled to the heart by 
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regimentation, centralization and the plundering of the 
earth because of a failure to understand how man was 
‘related to it. i 

. Massingham looked upon the Industrial Revolution as a 
vast spiritual catastrophe: one that robbed the countryman 
of his status, took away his economic liberties and deprived 
him of his creative power. Perhaps he did at times overstate 
his case; but he worked untiringly to accumulate knowledge 
with which to present it. resoundingly. His enormous range 
of knowledge enabled him to write with authority on all 
aspects of rural life and he evolved a philosophy which has 
its value for us today. 

This philosophy, coupled with religious insight, enabled 
Massingham to justify his point of view when he came into 
conflict with the agricultural scientists and practical farmers 
who could not share his ideas because they lacked his 
vision. He proclaimed with all the authority of personal 
conviction that it was a sin ‘to subordinate human person- 
ality to methods of production’; and he also declared that 
work in an industrial society lost its joy and significance: 
‘All our discontents, including Communism,’ he wrote, 
‘can be derived from the industrial curse, which is the 
hatefulness of work.’ Rural work did, he argued, allow the 
individual to retain his own identity. He was not deprived of 
all initiative as in the dull oblivion of the urban factory or 
workshop. , 

Because he wrote almost prophetically, it is not unnatural 
that in a sceptical age the majority who did not share his 
views should have been content to ignore his writings, or 
to treat them as the outpourings of a romantic or a crank. 
He was well aware of the kind of labels attached to him. 
He said that he had been called ‘a pointless eccentric, a 
fiddler with clocks, a ruined tower with bats in the belfry’: 
I doubt if the writers intended any direct unkindness, and 
‘their words brought only a wry smile to Massingham’s 
rugged countenance. 
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After the Second World War Massingham reiterated his 
belief that a violent severance from past and background 
was as dangerous as a surgical operation and likely to have 
dire‘results. Having spent years in acquiring a knowledge 
of country life probably not surpassed in his time, he 
reverted often to the theme of divine judgment. His con- _ 
demnation of industrialism and its aftermath was thus 
logically founded, giving substance to his warnings. He 
believed our age could not afford to shrug its shoulders at 
the notion of ‘historical judgment’. ‘Turn to the historv 
of our agriculture for the past seventy years;’ he asked, 
‘turn to the terrible revelations of dust-bowls, dust-storms, - 
deforestation, advancing deserts, soil-exhaustion and the 
general fall in fertility all over the world’ for proof of its 
reality. 

Though it may seem like the mere fashion of the time 
to ignore the intuitions of artists and zealots, Massingham’s 
life and work do afford proof of the fact that the recovery of 
England will depend not so much on the agricultural 
scientists and planners as on the re-discovery of rural values 
of ‘country-mindedness’ by those who have lost the old 
bond with earth-life. 
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time, though there is no doubt that the craft is one 

of great antiquity. Many lovely examples of the 
binder’s art have come down to us from as long ago as the 
seventh century. The craft was developed in early times 
` by the monks. 

Bookbinding in the form that we know it today probably 
began when sheets of paper were first folded into leaves 
and sewn together between covers. The covers of theso 
early books were of wood, usually of beech or oaken slabs. 
_ Indeed the very word ‘book’ comes from an old Saxon 
word, boc, meaning beech. The boards were.often covered 
with elaborately carved ivory, or overlaid with some sort 
of metal, beautifully enamelled and set with precious 
gems. 

In the fifteenth century the invention of the printing 
press, brought many changes to the craft. Small type made 
possible the smaller and lighter book. Wood was discarded | 
and the boards were made from sheets of coarse paper 
pasted together. It was about this time that cost and speed 
in the manufacture of books began to be considered, and 
though ways and means of speeding up production were 
discovered the quality of the binding suffered somewhat. 
It is interesting to noze that one of the very first books to 
come from the printing press, Caxton’s Golden Legend, 
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does not seem to have been unduly expensive, for it sold 
at about seven shillings. 

The printing of the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
however, in 1611, really began the age of the cheap edition. 
The works of the best writers of the day appeared in. both 
cheap and costly form as the twin arts of bookbinding and 

_ printing got into their stride. 

Towards the end of the last century many beautifully 
bound editions of the classics were produced. At that time, 
books were often bound with their top edges untrimmed, a 
silent guarantee to the purchaser that that particular copy 
had not been read by others. Then, as education for the 
masses became a reality, the demand for cheaply bourd 
reprints of the classics increased. By the time the First 
World War began the circulation of such reprints, and of 
the pocket novel, had grown into millions every year. 

Today bookbinding has been developed into a vast 
mechanized industry,-though there are still many small 
workshops -where the craft is carried on in much the same 
way as it was in the monasteries almost a thousand years 
ago. In our bindery we have little use for modern machinery, 
except to trim or to rule the books. Most of the other 
operations — the sewing, the forwarding, the lettering and 
tooling on the leather or cloth, are carried out entirely 
by hand. 

When I first became an apprentice bookbinder, I used . 
to gaze with a mixture of awe and envy upon the newly 
bound books lying on the table in the little binderv. 
I hardly dared hope that some day I, too, would be capable 
of creating books like those, with their brightly coloured 
leathers and shining gold letters. It seemed to me then 
that my clumsy fingers would never acquire the skill 
necessary to produce such books. Yet the day came when 
I was finally entrusted with the task of binding one myself, 
under the stern but kindly eye of the dour old bookbinder 
who taught me my craft. 
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I believe he was one of the finest bookbinders in our part 
of the country. He had served his apprenticeship in the 
Midlands, in the days when it was customary to discharge a 
man when he had completed his apprenticeship, in order 
that he could go forth and gain experience in other work- 
shops. It is from such travels to gain experience that we 
get the trade term ‘journeyman’, signifying as it does a 
competent and skilled workman. 

When my old tutor died, in harness, at the ripe old age 
of seventy-six, he had worked at his craft for over sixty 
years. Fifty-two of those years had been spent with his 
last firm. 

The methods of binding vary with the type of book. 
The cheapest and quickest method is by wire-stitching. 
The book, minus its cover, is usually wired twice through 
the sections at the back, the cover is glued on to the book 
afterwards, and the whole is trimmed under the guillotine. 
This method is the one most commonly used for the cheaper 
magazines and periodicals. The better-class magazines, such 
as The Adelphi, are usually thread-stitched. 

The most expensive, and best, method of binding is in 
leather, and this is my favourite task. The really skilled 
part of the work comes when the book has been bound and 
is ready for lettering and decoration. In the trade this 
operation is called ‘finishing’. This is done in a variety of 
ways, depending as always upon the type of book and the 
customer’s requirements. The finishing tools are almost 
always the same in every case, though the materials used 
may be gold leaf, black carbon, or some other coloured 
finishing material. 

Hand tools are small brass stamps cut in the form of 
flowers, leaves, lines or letters, and rarely exceed a size 
of one square inch. One can form almost any pattern or 
design by using hand tools. The ‘fillet’, too, is an important 
finishing tool. This is a brass wheel attached to a long 
wooden handle. The outer edge is cut as lines, and with 
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it lines of any given length may be run in on the leather. 
The fillet is used by resting the handle against the shoulder 
to ensure steadiness and even pressure. Type is also used, 
though this differs from the ordinary printer’s type by 
the fact that it is made of brass in order to withstand the 
keat. 

Heat is the prime factor in getting the gold or other 
material to stick to the leather. Different leathers require 
different degrees of heat, and it is only by constant practice 
that the craftsman can eventually know the exact amount 


_ of heat a particular leather requires to make the gold stick 


~“ 


firmly and shine brilliantly. 

When the gold is on, the book is often varnished (though 
this again depends on the leather) and the craftsman can 
then stand back and gaze with satisfaction upon his creation, 
resplendent in its new red, black or brown coat, like the 
ones I first saw as an apprentice. 

Of course, the demand for strongly made hand-bound 
books is declining. The cheaper mass-produced ledgers and 
account books are suitable for the purposes of most business . 
firms. Loose-leaf binding is becoming increasingly popular. 
In the literary field, the paper-backed edition is more 
economical for the man in the street than the more costly 
edition, which takes up valuable space in the bookcase 
anyway. Perhaps it may be that as time goes on the book- 
binder will have to become a sectional worker. I sincerely 
hope not. : 

Although I, for one, would not care to become a cog in 
a vast mechanized workshop, in fairness to those who do 
have to work in the great modern binderies, I should point 
out that all the basic principles of the old style of book- 
binding govern the new machines also. It is necessary for 
every bookbinder to know something of hand-binding, even 
if he does not practice it himself. 

. The bookbinder of today has an important part to play 
in the future progress of the world. He can be proud of the 
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fact that his ancient and honourable craft is of great value 
in the spreading of sorely-needed knowledge. 

Centuries come and go and times change, but for the 
true craftsman the thrill of feeling supple leather and good 
paper between his hands will never die, and as long as 
‘books are needed the bookbinder will continue to give of 
his best and be able to take pride in a job well done. 
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CRY OUT OF THE DEPTHS 
by GEORGES DUHAMEL 
` Dent, 12s 6d 


Between a national experience and the literary record of that 
experience there is a gap. It is natural that it should be sc. 
After the First World War one had to wait until the mid-twenties 
before the war-theme appeared in fiction. For French writers 
the difficulty is increased by the conditions of the Second World 
War. Georges Duhamel showed courage in taking the Occupation 
in Paris as his theme, but his deft craftsmanship has contrived 
a moving and well-designed novel. 

His story is of Felix Tallemand, the director of a pharmaceutical 
laboratory in Paris, a man of ability, ambition and courage, who 
in normal conditions would have attained success, ruthlessly 
perhaps, but without any heinous misconduct. The Occupation 
gives him an opportunity of a different kind, and Duhamel 
shows us how gradually he sacrifices everything to self-advance- 
ment. At first his conscience troubles him, but he is able, 
in time, to convince himself that he is acting with rectitude. 
‘We had no alternative, as far as I can see,’ he tells his co- 
director. ‘If we had not agreed, I mean’ to say if I had not agreed, 
our plant would have been dismantled and removed, probably 
to Germany. The orders from our regular French customers are 
negligible in size and number at the moment, and as to our 
‘foreign trade — well, what does that amount to today, I ask you? 
Anyway I have kept the staff together and ensured that they 
have enough to eat. That is something of an achievement.’ 

The danger of a theme such as M. Duhamel has devised is 
that it should become mechanical, a structure based on a formula. 
This has been mest successfully avoided, mainly by a skilled use 
of detail and by a lucid and sensitive treatment of character. ~ 
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THE DWARF 
by PAR LAGERKVIST 


Chatto and Windus, 8s 6d net 


Par Lagerkvist, the Swedish Nobel Prize winner, was very 
successfully introduced to English readers by his novel Barabbas. 
The present work is of a different order, though underlying them 
both is an ever-constant preoccupation with good and evil. He 
portrays a renaissance Italian court through the eyes of a dwarf. 
The result is a satire on human life, reminiscent, at times, of 
Swift’s Gulliver. The dwarf is an intense observer of human 
emotions and passions, but only to be repelled and disgusted. He 
is nauseated, as was Gulliver, by the` physical grossness of 
creatures larger and coarser than himself. His criticism extends to, 
morals and politics, all of which he surveys with a complete. 
superiority. Accompanying the satire is a lively narrative, which 
yet is never permitted an independent existence, for it is viewed. 
constantly through the dwarf’s eyes. 

The impression of the court is brilliantly conveyed, its lechery, 
its indulgence, its cruelty and its love of elegance and the arts. 
Among the characters is an artist, Bernardo, who seems in some 
ways to be modelled on Leonardo da Vinci. The subtle quality -of 
Par. Lagerkvist’s whole conception of his theme can be seen in 
his description of Bernardo: ‘He ferrets about everywhere, 
wanting to know the why and wherefore of everything. He 
asks the workmen about their tools and their way of working 
and criticizes and corrects them. He comes back from his wander- 
ings outside'the town with bunches of flowers and sits down and 
pulls them to bits to see what they look like inside. And he can. 
stand for hours watching the flight of the birds, as though that 
too were something extraordinary. He can even stare at the’ 
. impaled heads of murderers and thieves outside the castle gate 

(they are so old that nobody else bothers to spare them a glance) 
as though they were strange riddles, and he sketches them in 
silverpoint.’ i l 

This unusual volume leads one to hope that other examples of 
Pär Lagerkvist’s varied talent will find their way into English 
‘translations. = 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
by JOHN SUMMERSON 
Collins, 8s 6d net 


Mr Summerson has produced a most able and balanced brief 
study of what still remains the incredible career and attainment 
of Sir Christopher Wren. He emphasizes that Wren was ‘a 
scientist, who at the age of thirty, turned into an architect, 
while admitting that one must not put too precisely a modern 
interpretation on either word. Yet Wren was a Professor of 
Astronomy and carried out original research in philosophy and 
physics, and indeed retained his position as Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford when he was already the Government’s 
chief official architect. It is to Mr Summerson’s. credit that, 
while his main personal interest lies in architecture, he has 
brought so well into perspective Wren’s scientific and astro- 
nomical studies. 

What is puzzling to the modern reader is how he crowded in 
so; much labour into his life. One is allowed to speculate as to 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 


* 
VIRGINIA WOOLF A IVRITER’S DIARY 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Ex:racts from the diary which Virginia Woolf kept 
for twenty-six years, revealing-the extraordinary energy, 
patience and integrity this great artist brought to her work. 


18s net 


R. M. RILKE LETTERS TO BENVENUTA 


These letters writien to the Viennese pianist, Magda von 

Hattingberg, reflect the infinite complexity of a truly 

creative mind, and throw new light on the famous poet. 
10s 6d net 


RICHARD CHASE l INFIDELITY 


A young man’s struggle to free himself from the apron- 
strings of his past is the theme of this poignant first novel, 
set in tke idyllic Burgundian summer. 
12s Gd net 
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whether the seventeenth-century arrangements had not some 
advantage over our own. Were the contacts between contractors 
and architects more effective than they are today? Wren, in 
“constructing either the Sheldonian or St Paul’s, was obviously 
able to leave much to competent assistants once his design was 
complete. This, of course, does not limit his glorious achieve- 
ment. For instance, Mr Summerson gives an admirable account 
of how Gilbert Sheldon, the much beloved Warden of All Souls 
College, returned after his expulsion in the Purge of 1648 and 
determined to make a gift of a theatre to the University and 
sought Wren’s assistance. Wren went to Ancient Rome to 
Vitruvius and the Italian masters and with great cunning 
adapted the Roman idea of a building to the site and to the 
requirements of Oxford. As Mr Summerson reminds us, ‘the 
Roman theatre was an open semi-circular arena, protected only 
-by awnings. Oxford required a building with a semi-circular 
end and straight sides — and weatherproof.’ 
The achievement of the Sheldonian is confirmed in the 
building of St Paul’s, of which Mr Summerson gives a most 
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lucid account. He further gives a very just record of the difficulties 
that led to the rejection of Wren’s great plan for London after 
the Fire. There was no delay in the preparation of the plan and: 
no delay in its acceptance. The King passed a Royal Proclama- 
tion stating that the plan would be adopted two days after it 
was submitted, but City land tenures provided a stubborn 
problem and unless the community’s life was to be destroyed 
something had to be done quickly. When Pepys heard of the 
new plan his first pore was of alarm: ‘I pray God it.come not 
out too late.’ 

The volume is one which the lay reader can pees with 
confidence and yet Mr Summerson gives sufficient detail for 
one to appreciate ‘the spectacular confluence of opportunity and 
genius, all contained within the outlines of Wren’s incomparable 
career’. 


` AUDLEY END 
by WILLIAM ADDISON 
Dent, 30s net 


Mr William Addison has compiled an engaging account of Audley 
. End from its earliest days to its acquirement by the nation in 
1948. This estate and mansion in the north-west corner of 
Essex, so close to Cambridge and at times with such intimate 
associations with the University, had. been for three hundred 
years the home of Howard, Griffin and Neville and the Earls of 
Suffolk and Lord Braybrooke. The great period of its develop- 
ment came between 1762 and 1792 with the labours and 
enthusiasm of Sir John Griffin Griffin, the fourth Lord Howard 
de Walden and the first Lord Braybrooke, who spent £100,000 
in restoring the house and estate. 

So many English country houses are now becoming museums 
and no longer the centres of life and culture that they once were. 
Audley End will not be an empty memiorial for sc much of its 
treasures will remain in their setting..Mr Addison, though, 
does well to remind us that there is something cold and’incom- 
plete about these beautiful memorials of a past way of life. A 
volume such as he has now prepared will do much to help the 
visitor to recreate the social life of the owners of Audley End. 
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Recommended by the Book 
Society. Ilustrated. 18s net 
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His emphasis lies upon the historical and social changes~though 
he also gives an account of the architecture and of the structural . 
modifications brought about by the succession of owners. ` The 
volume is fully illustrated with a coloured frontispiece and with ~ 


ee 


sixteen pages of photographs. - 2 


" SHAKESPEARE? Š “MEASURE FOR MEASURE? 
by. MARY LASCELLES e 


University of London, The Athlone Press, 15s net 


.CONSCIENCE AND THE KING, A STUDY OF HAMLET 
` by BERTRAM JOSEPH i 
"Chatto and Windus, 12s 6d 7. 


THE GLOBE RESTORED by C. WALTER HODGES 


Benni, 50s net 


Of these three volumes, Mary Lascelles’ study has the EE 
distinction. I have read so much about Measure for Measurè 
that I approached a new dissertation with something almost 
amounting to apprehension. Miss Lascelles has throughout a 
care and discretion in analysis which, has an exquisité quality, 
like the manner of an elegant but convincing advocate. She “is 
direct and uncompromising without ever being arrogant or 
aggressive. When she finds that she- has te attack the New Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare (and she does so most effectively) she 
performs the task with modesty, and with no show of pices’ 
when she scores a point. 

‘The Christian apologists, with R. W. Chambers in a ‘leading , 
place among them, have laid their hands heavily on the play, 
and adjusted everything to their own preconcety ed theories: 
Miss Lascelles treats them respectfully while proving that they 


` are wrong. She judges Measure for Measure as a play, and 


particularly as a tragi-comedy showing that Shakespeare, while 


-he remained faithful to the type, had crowded into it more than 


it would hold. ‘A man’, she writes, ‘who should commit himself 


< to the manufacture of tragi-comedy for the market need never 


desist; but a man who fills the vessel of tragi-comedy to capacity 


- with thought and feeling will sooner or later find them spill 
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over. It is this overflow of content which seems to me to. charac- 
terize Measure for Measure: wasteful perhaps, but not futile.’ 
These conclusions come at the close of a volume where the 
argument has been maintained with consistency. 

Literary criticism in England owes much to Chatto & Windus. 
They have found a place for the labours of so many Cambridge 
writers, and those not all of one school — Basil Willey, E. M. W. 
Tillyard, Miss Bradbrook, William Empson, Rosemary Freeman, 
L. C. Knights, and F. R. Leavis, and there are others. It is a 
notable achievement fcr a single firm, which is not, like the 
Oxford or Cambridge Press, an endowed enterprise. Now 
Mr Joseph adds to this distinguished collection a new volume of 
criticism on Hamlet. His interests lie in the contemporary 
values behind the tragedy: and the effect that they should still 
have on stage interpretation. 

It would, of course, ke difficult to be entirely original on such 

a theme, and Mr Joseph has not altogether the same closely- 
argued discipline as Miss Lascelles maintained. His discussion 
of the Elizabethan conception of ghosts and of the values attached 
by Elizabethans to words such as ‘adultery’, ‘melancholy’ and 
‘hypocrisy’ is often illuminating. One realizes on reading 
Mr Joseph’s volume sow much one ought to know before, 
appreciating the play, and yet the strange thing is that audiences 
who know so little enjcy the play so much. One of the merits of 
his forthright analysis is that he tends to reduce the number of 
problems surrounding the tragedy. 
_ In an age which has attached such a reverent importance to 
the Elizabethan stage, C. Walter Hodges’s study of the Globe 
Theatre is particularly acceptable. Here has been gathered with 
ample illustration, and a citation of documents, all the evidence 
that is available on Shakespeare’s theatre. It is for the student of 
the Elizabethan drama an indispensable volume. While fully 
appreciating Mr Walter Hodges’s scholarship and enthusiasm, 
I remain only half-convinced about the excellence of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. I am heretical enough to believe that Shakespeare 
would have preferred to work in the Old Vic rather than the 
Globe. The modified picture stage has much to be said for it, and 
it is time that someone should speak up in its favour. 


WILLIAM SCAWEN. 
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JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS by ANDREW H. WEIGHT 
Chatte and Windus, 16s net 


The admirers of Jane Austen do not always realize how Stong is 
the feeling on the other side. Mr Wright is, fortunately, free 
from this fault. He quotes the condemnatory notices, including 
Charlotte Bronté’s notorious letter to G. H: Lewes: ‘I had rfot 
seen Pride and Prejudice till I read that sentence of yours, and 
then I got the book. And what did I find? An accurate daguerreo- 
typed portrait of a commonplace face; a carefully fenced, highly 
cultivated garden, with neat borders and delicate flowers; but 
no glance of a bright, vivid physiognomy, no open country, no 
fresh air, no blue hill, no bonny beck. I should hardly like to live 
_ with her ladies and gentlemen,,in their elegant but confined 
houses. These observatians will probably irritate you, but I shall 
run the risk.’ More recently there was an essay by H. W. 
Garrod, ‘Jane Austen: a Depreciation’~‘A drab scenery the 
worse’ for use; a thin plot unfashionably cut, and by turning, 
relining and trimming made to do duty for five or six novels; a 
dozen or so stock characters — these are Miss Austen’s matérials.’ 
Then there is Humberstall, the Cockney, mess-waiter in Kipling’s - 
story The Janeites, who read the novels to please his officers: 
“Twasn’t as if there was anythin’ to ’em either. J know. I had 
to read ’em. There weren’t adventurous, nor smutty, nor what 
you’d call even interestin’ — all about girls o’ seventeen (they 
‘begun young then, I tell you), not certain ’oom they’d like to 
marry; an’ their dances an’ card-parties an’ picnics, and their 
young blokes goin’ off to London on ’orseback for ’air-cuts an’ 
shaves.’ 

Mr Wright’s study is balanced and discreet, though enthusi- ¢ 
astic. An American schclar, he has, somehow, captured the more 
subtle tones of English life on which Jane Austen’s brilliant and 
unemphatic comment depends. He brings to his work that 
diligence and precision of detail which distinguishes American 
scholarship. This notice is written by one who is an admirer of 
Jane Austen, without being a member of the ‘cult’. And there 
is a ‘cult’, and there is something wrong with a writer who 
demands or creates a cult. Can Mr Wright explain that? 
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TITUS: ANDRONICUS edited by J.-C. MAXWELL 
Methuen, 18s net 


Mr Maxwell had a difficult task in editing Titus Andronicus 
for the new Arden Edition. His main work has been on the 
text where he has abandoned the earlier Arden Edition altogether 
afid performed a service in presenting a text based on the First 
Quarto of 1594 with a strong supporting critical apparatus. 

In commentary he is useful without being dogmatic. The 
authorship of the play has led to much speculation and Mr 
Maxwell concludes that Shakespeare is mainly responsible but 
that Peele may have had a share in Act I. Having set out these 
arguments he adds that ‘it may seem tempting to assert roundly 
that the whole play is by Shakespeare and no one else. 

Titus Andronicus is a play with lively elements, however 
many charges may be brought against it, and all this Mr Maxwell 
admits: ‘The very fact that we can point to so many things 
that are wrong with Tritus is itself evidence of dramatic life: no 
one dwells on defects, and suggests improvements, in the 
irremediably dull and worthless.’ 

This edition will most assuredly assist in the further study of 
the play. 


CHOIR OF MUSES by ETIENNE GILSON 
Sheed and Ward, 12s 6d net 


Etienne Gilson is among the great humanist scholars of our 
time, particularly in his revelation of the Middle Ages. It is 
therefore not surprising that this volume of literary criticism 
is both original and profound. Briefly, it is a study of the relation 
of eroticism to literary creation, expressed not in the language of 
psychology but in that of literary criticism and ultimately in 
that of religion. Its general conclusion is that the Muse, the 
woman who inspires, occupies a special role, and if she abandons 
it she loses her special function. Laura inspired Petrarch, not 
so much of a mistress but as of one with great serenity of mind 
and a sweet virtue. So it was with Baudelaire and Madame 
Sabatier. She inspired him because she was inaccessible. ‘You . 
do good without knowing it,’ he wrote to her, ‘even when you 
are asleep, simply by being alive.’ In another letter he wrote: 
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‘Finally, to explain my silence and my fervour, a fervour that is 
almost religious, I must tell you that when my being is overwhelmed 
by the darkness of its native evil and folly.I dream deeply of you .. . 

‘  . A la très chère, à la très belle - 
Qui remplit mon coeur de clarté . 
A lange, å Vidole immortelle, 
‘Salut en l'immortalité.” 


Gilson deals with a number of examples including the relation- 
ship of Mathilde Wesendonk and Wagner. He describes how, on 
practical grounds, a separation became necessary: his wife, 
Minna, required it and there were the Wesendonk children to 
consider. But Gilson suggests. that, apart from all this, the 
parting was a sublimation which produced Tristan. He asks us 
to forget the “degrading scenes’ between Wagner, Minna and ` 

_ the Wesendonks, and te look instead at a letter that Wagner 
wrote to Mathilde: ‘I felt a terrible pity for you the day you 
repulsed mé — that day you were the Victim not of suffering but 
of passion. You deemed yourself betrayed, you thought all that 
was noblest in you misunderstood. You seemed to me in that 
power like an angel forsaken by God. And precisely as your 
overwrought condition set me in one act free from my own anguish, 
‘it set me planning how to. win you peace and healing.’ ‘The 
completion of Tristan in Venice’, Gilson writes, ‘did indeed 
bring to an end for Wegner ‘‘a marvellous epoch” in his life, 
for the death dealt to the two lovers by his art makes sacred the 
end of his passion for Mathilde, and hers for him.” 

He tells also the story of Goethe’s passion-at the age of seventy- 
four for Ulrike von Levetzov, a young girl of seventeen, and of 
her rejection of him. He may be forcing his thesis too far when ~ 
he implies that here Goethe overcame the element in him of 
banality. “There is no summit Goethe did not reach,’ he writes, 
‘even the summit of platitude.’ In his acceptance of Ulrike’s 
rejection he achieved something that had previously been 
missing: ‘To Goethe in his turn had come a flash of that ele- 
mentary reality which nothing can replace, and because it was 
the same for him as for all the rest be spoke quite simply, as they’ 
did, of a child’s face thet gave him a glimpse of Paradise.’ 

Reduced to psychological terms it might be said crudely that 
this book is about ‘sublimation’. But it is much more than that. 
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For basically it is a religious approach, though the details of the 
many individual examples can be enjoyed by those who do 
not share Gilson’s faith. He has wit, and ingenuity and a gracious 
style. Maisie Ward has made a brilliant translation, but should 
not the French title and the name of the French puolishers be 
given? f . 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL J OHNSON 
Collected and Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 
Ozford University Press, £6 6s Od net 


This is a great work of scholarship on which Dr Chapman has 
been engaged for over thirty years. It brings together all the 
known letters of Samuel Johnson, including those which Boswell 
used, those which Mrs Piozzi published with so many errors, 
and the 470 new items which Dr Chapman has been able to 
collect. An outstanding feature of the edition is its index, -so 
‘carefully and fully arranged that it is the material for a life of 
Johnson. Indeed, here with the index and the letters Dr Chapman 
has gone far to composing a new biography, and the hope might 
be expressed that after these titanic labours -he will give us his 
own portrait. 

In all he publishes some 1,500 letters. The early years of his 
life are only sparsely represented. Before he was famous his 
correspondents did not preserve his letters, and. we know that in 
his last years he destroyed almost all his own papers, including 
his letters to his wife. For the middle and the later years the 
records are more complete. Boswell kept all the letters he received, 
and Mrs Thrale most of the important ones. Certainly, with this 
full record available, Dr Johnson increases in stature as a letter- 
‘writer. As Dr Chapman writes: ‘Few, I suspect, of the admirers 
of the Life are aware how large a part the letters included in it 
play in building up that matchless portrait. The extant letters, 
taken in all, do even more to complement Johnson’s published 
writings and his oral wisdom. His success in accommodating 
their matter and their manner to the character and abilities of 
his correspondents displays his versatilty and the subtlety of his 
sympathies. The most interesting of his letters are, I think, 
_ those to Boswell, who had good reason to be proud of being thus 
admitted to a share in his master’s deepest meditations. The 
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letters to Mrs Thrale are on a different plane, and show a facet 
of Johnson hardly ever seen in the Life. Though they are never 
patronizing they are limited by her power of appreciation. On 
the other hand they. are enriched by her feminine intuitions, 
which permitted an allusiveness that would have been out of 
keeping if addressed to a Boswell or a Langton. The letters to 
Queeny Thrale are just what an old man’s letters should be, 
when he writes to a child or a growing girl.’ 

Some of his best letters to Mrs Thrale were written during 
the Scottish tour. He cherished the memory of the distant lady, 
‘and ‘half-consciously recalled the emulation that existed between 
her and Boswell for his affection. While writing was always a 
burden to him he permitted himself in these letters passages on 
longer description. So from ‘Ostig in Skye’ he writes: ‘We were 
‘unskilful travellers, and imagined that the sea was an open 
road, which we could pass at pleasure, but we have now learned 
with some pain, that we may still wait for a long time the 
caprices of the equinoctial winds, and sit reading or writing as I 
now do, while the tempest is rolling the sea, and roaring in the 
mountains. I am now no longer pleased with the delay; you can 

‘hear from me but seldom, and I cannot at all hear from you. It 
comes into my mind, that some evil may happen, or that I might 
be of use while I am away. But these thoughts are vain. The 
Wind is violent and adverse, and our Boat cannot yet come. 
I must content myself with writing to you, and hoping that you 
will sometime receive my Letter. Now to my Narrative.’ 

In the last years the letters grow shorter, and finally there 
are the pathetic brief notes. So at last we come upon a note to 
William Strahan, the publisher, who acted as his ‘paymaster’: 
‘I am very unwilling.to take the pains of writing, and therefore 
make use of another hand to desire that I may have whatever 
portion of my pension you can spare me with prudence and 
propriety.’ 

When one surveys the correspondence as a whole, it can be 
seen that the famous letter to Chesterfield, of which Dr Chapman 
has much of interest to say, is altogether exceptional. It is a 
satirical essay rather than a letter and, however brilliant in style, 
untypical. For kindliness is the element that appears most 
frequently from the letters. He tolerated much of Boswell’s 
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foolishness because he knew of his devotion. After all, it is to 
Boswell that the best of the letters are dispatched. He tried to 
encourage Boswell, to drive away that melancholia which they. ` 
shared in common: ‘I wish you would. a little correct or restrain ` 
your imagination, and imagine that. happiness, such as life 


_admits, may be had at.other places as well as London. Without 


asserting Stoicism, it may be said, that it is our business to 
exempt ourselves as much as we can from the power of external 
things. There is but one solid basis of happiness; and that is, 
the reasonable hope of a happy futurity. This may be had every- 
where.’ In the same letter he told Boswell: ‘If general approba- 
tion will add any thing to your enjoyment, I can tell you that 


‘I have heard you mentioned as a man.whom every body likes. 


I think life has. little.more to give.’ ; 
These three volumes will remain a delight and a great 


. monument of English scholarship in our time. 


. THE COAST OF INCENSE, by FREYA STARK 
John Murray, 255 net 


Freya Stark in this, the third volume of her autobiography,. . 
carries forward the story of her life and travels from 1933 to 1939. 


~ She uses the method of quotirig the letters that she wrote at the: 
- time and then commenting upon them. Tke later reflections are 


frank in their analysis of her earlier self, though a little more 
elaborate in style. This can claim to be the most attractive of all 


. her works, and although it will hold a special fascination for 


those who know the southern coast of Arabia and the Valley of | 
the Hadhramaut, the quality of the writing and the reflections 
on life will have an appeal of their own. Freya Stark is amiong the 
great writers of our time. The prose is lucid and, as it were, ` 
without weight. Its definition is so exact and behind it there is 


the philosophy so-consistent and so highly individual. 


She sought the strange places, partly because she was afraid 
and wished to know how far she could conquer fear. She is so 


. often ill and yet she accepts illness and goes on everywhere. She 


` realized that life is a perilous experience and yet an enchanting 


one. She is unhurried and that was one of the great charms of 
Arabia. 
She is frank with hèr own emotions without ever parading 
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them aggressively. One moving episode she tells with all the 
direct simplicity of a fable: ‘A love had come into the interval of 
quiet. It had not entered my life, but stood, on the threshold, 
frightening — for there was no permanence about it; and I was 
still young enough to think that human permanence exists. 
While I hesitated, my friend and lover met, an old story. I was 
rather unattractive and fat from illness, and the unstable 
masculine horizon was instantly filled with my friend’s grace and 
charm. I knew that love was dying, and as a child to whom I once 
offered a toy bird in exchange for a live one wept and knew the 
living from the dead, so did I.’ 

Her descriptive prose is governed by the eye of a painter and 
so are-her portraits of people. For instance, this volume reveals 
all that she owed during the Aden journeys to Antonin Besse, 
and she describes him on his French estate briefly in a few- 
sentences that make a complete picture: ‘He ran his family like 
a charioteer, his wife steady but unobtrusive beside him at the 
reins: he seemed to be made, like the brilliance of the landscape 
and the sky, out of the sane, extrovert, unhesitating air of 
Provence, and even now a hard, 
bright, unclouded day on the °° Widest eee "s, 


European side of the Mediter- Í THE AVON LITERARY : 
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came to see me. You would have been amused. First she said 
that if she had known I was looking so well she would not have 


| bothered to come. Then she said that my legs were very fat but if 


I wore long skirts it would not matter so much. Then she said 
that Admiral Goodenough had talked to her at the R.A. private 
view about nothing except my book and added that “‘it is a pity 
to overpraise it so, as it is apt to put peop-e off’. By this tinte 
it was time for her to go and J went down and saw her gratefully 
into a bus!’ 

She tells her story modestly and yet the Arabian adventures 
require that quiet courage which saw her through so many 
strange and dangerous occasions. She gives an account of her 
‘Arab tactics’ when one `day she was sitting in the park in 
London with her embroidery and a party of hooligans came up 
and surrounded her: ‘ ‘‘Soothing, that knitting there’’ one of 
them said: I looked up quite slowly and straight in his eyes and 
smiled, and then he smiled back rather apclogetic and quite nice 
and they all went quietly away — which shows that a soft answer 
‘is useful anywhere.’ 

This volume is to complete the record for the time being, for 
with the war-Freya Stark became involved in the official world. 
It is to be hoped though that her account of those war years will 
one day be given. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Volume I by A. C. WARD 
Longmans, 25s net 


Messrs Longmans .Green published some years ago a Social. 
` History of England by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, which was 
one of the outstanding successes of our time. Professor Trevelyan 
not only wrote well, as he always does, but had found a new 
approach to history and one pertinent for the interests of our own 
age. Mr A. C. Ward has now written the first volume of a three- 
volume Illustrated History of English Literature. He has already 
proved his competence in a number of volumes, particularly in a 
series dealing with recent and contemporary work. He- shows 
here that he is aware of modern developments in criticism and he 
retains on this larger’canvas his talent for clear delineation. 
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i VOLUME 30 NUMBER 2 
FEBRUARY 1954 





has robbed English poetry of its most original and 

generous figure. In this issue will be found some 
comments and tributes on his work by a few who knew him 
well. It is still difficult to write about him for there must 
be ever present the image of the man himself mocking at 
whatever one might thus set down. 

Gwyn Jones, whose short stories readers of The Adelphi 
will recall, gives in a remarkable piece of prose a picture of 
Dylan Thomas in his Welsh background: Richard Church, | 
who did so much to encourage the publication of the early 
poems writes of the man as he knew him in those early 
days: John Arlott, who so often produced Dylan Thomas’s 
broadcasts, adds his own contacts with the poet who con- 
quered so memorably the medium of radio. 


T death of Dylan Thomas at the age of thirty-nine 


*¥ $ * 


Meanwhile, in memory of the late Dylan Thomas a fund 
has been started for the establishment of a trust to assist his ` 
widow in the support and education of his three young 
children. This trust will be administered in their interests 
by a committee which will include Messrs Drummonds’ 
branch of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Subscriptions should 
be sent either to Messrs Drummonds at 49 Charing Cross, 
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London, SW1, or to Mr A. G. Dennis, solicitor, 40 Berkeley 
Square, London, W1. The latter will supply. any informa- 
tion required either about the means of payment or the 
nature of the trust. Ar. appeal for support for the fund has 
been issued over the names of Mr T. S. Eliot, Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft, Sir Kenneth Clark, Messrs Walter de la Mare, 
Graham Greene, Augustus John, Louis MatNeice, Edwin 
Muir, Goronwy Rees, Dr Edith Sitwell, Sir Osbert Sitwell, 
Mr Vernon Watkins, end Mr Emlyn Williams. 
* * * 


The centenary of Oscar Wilde’s birth falls in 1954 and we 
had proposed to celebrate it in this issue. The articles which 
we had ready for publication have had to wait until the 
May issue to make room for the pieces on Dylan Thomas. 
Some of our readers will wonder why we choose 1954 for the 
centenary, for works cf reference, including the Dictionary 
of National Biography, give the daté as 1956. For this 
error Wilde himself was ultimately responsible. As Alan 
Harris writes, in the centenary review which we will now 
publish in the next issue, ‘Wilde also made a cult of youth 
and, starting with his own, habitually took a year or two off 
` his age’. Despite the exposure ‘of this little deception’, some 
biographers have still preferred the legend to the facts. 
* * * 


We are fortunate in being able to publish an article, on 
Hilaire Belloc by his son-in-law, Reginald Douglas Jebb, 
with some new information on his life. Reginald Jebb, who 
was educated at Shrewsbury and King’s College, Cambridge, 
was for twelve years editor of The Weekly Review. He 
taught at Loretto aad was headmaster of a preparatory > 
school. In the 1914—18 war he served in Gallipoli, Egypt and 
Palestine and was awarded the Military Cross, and men- 
tioned in dispatches. He married Hilaire Belloc’s eldest 
daughter and they have four children. 

* * + 
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George Scott’s articles in Truth, of which he is Deputy-. 
Editor, have attracted considerable attention. Here we print 
_his forthright assessment of how Virginia Woolf appears to 

a younger generation. It is an attack that will probably come 

as a shock to those who are fifty or over, but its sincerity is 


unchallengeable. | 
* * x 


We publish a ballad by Laurence Aspinall Redford. He was 
born in 1915; educated at Farnworth Grammar School, near 
Bolton, Lancs, and spent the first half of his life in Walkden, 
near Manchester, close to the mines and mills. After 
matriculating, he ‘went into insurance’ and is engaged in 
accident underwriting. He is married, with a daughter and 
a son and now lives in ‘the flat and treeless market- 
gardening countryside between Preston and Southport’. ` 

Most of his poems spring from his earlier industrial back- 
ground of cotton-and-coal, his best from a sort of reluctant 
nostalgia for that landscape of pit and mill and smoke-stack. 

His twelve ‘Provincial Poems’ received an Arts Council 
award in the 1951 Festival competition open to poets of the 
Commonwealth and are included in Poems 1951 (Penguin). 
Other poems have appeared in publications ranging from 
New Statesman to Poetry Manchester and the National Coal 
Board’s monthly, Coal. 

* * * 


This issue contains a short story by an American writer, 
Jane McClure. She was born in New York in 1924, and was 
educated there and in Washington. She has three children 
and has spent the last five years travelling with her husband, 
a television cameraman, including three years in Berlin and 
one in Paris. She now lives in London and is working on a 
collection of short stories involving children. 
* * x 


In ‘Aunt Schuyler and Mrs Grant’ we publish an incident 
from the eighteenth-century American scene, in the form | 
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-of a biographical sketch. Angus Davidson, the author, is 
known for his life of Edward Lear, now -published by 
Penguin. More recently he published a biography entitled 
Miss Douglas of New York. 


x * $ 


We have often commended here the series of reprints which 
are now, at last, coming back to the market. At 6s Collins 
are producing a series of New Classics, of which 150 titles 
are in preparation. Sorme of the most interesting are reprints 
of Victorian novels. Of these, one of the least read today is 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle. Accepted, as 
Mr John Moore suggests in his introduction as a ‘romantic 
melodrama’, it reads easily, for all the Victorian novelists 
could tell a story. ; i 
* * * 

Very welcome are the continued additions to the Everyman 
Library in the new and pleasing format. Some of the 
earliest numbers in the library are now reissued, including 
Macaulay’s History in four volumes and The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys in three. The Macaulay with 2,450 pages for 
28s is one of the best book bargains now on the market. 
The new ‘Pepys’ is much enlarged on the old Everyman 
edition, but readers are still protected from some of his 
more candid passages. . 


* ko p 


Readers of The Adelphi will remember J. C. Trewin’s 
articles on contemporary dramatists. He now returns to 
-this theme in Dramatists of Today (Staples Press, 16s) 
with a comprehensive survey. The volume covers the whole 
of the theatre in Great Britain in this century and much of 
it is based on actual experience in the theatre. Mr Trewin 
has never become dulled or embittered as some who have 
followed his profession. His early and lively admiration for 
the theatre remains unimpaired. This is not to suggest that 
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he is uncritical, but rather that he has a nice assessment of 
all the gradations between art and entertainment in the 
theatre. The publishers recall that it is now twenty-seven 
years since William Archer published English Dramatists 
of Today. This work is on the same design, and in the inter- 
vening period no one has ventured into the field. 

* x * 


If anyone has forgotten how brilliant Horizon was under 
Cyril Connolly’s editorship let him turn to The Golden 
Horizon (Wiendenfeld and Nicolson, 25s net) which is an 
anthology of some of the pieces which that outstanding 
monthly contained in its literary sections. There is enough 
here to assure for Connolly the reputation of the greatest 
literary editor of our time. Horizon had wit, many 
moments of brilliance and some of greatness and yet a 
seriousness, a complete awareness of one’s own time. Within 
the same review were to be found Alan Morehead’s account 
of Belsen, and John Betjeman’s 4 Subaltern’s Love Song. 
Morbidity it avoided, and sober-sidedness, and it escaped 
the pretentious solemnity about one’s own achievement that 
affected some members of that generation. But it never 
lost sight of the fact that the ’thirties and the ’forties were 
tragic decades. As Arthur Koestler writes in a letter quoted 
in this volume: ‘You would blush if you were found out to 
have ascribed a play by Sophocles to Euripides; but you | 
don’t blush and you have the brazenness to ask whether it 
is true that you are the contemporary of the greatest 
massacre in recorded history.’ 
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Little Summer of Mihangel (Saint, Swordbearer, 

First Angel under God), spun on a shining spider’s 
line to the thirteenth day of December, how sit upon this 
Sabbath ground and tell sad stories of the death of bards? 
For the’ world is a prodigy ardund us, and Dylan’s Wales a 
singing miracle: red campion in the bud- -bright woods, fists 
` of honeysuckle on sunken hedgerows, and in the garden 
raspberries pipped and juicy. Ahead, over the hill, a rook 
and his wife are driving a buzzard in jubilant sweeps to the 
next sea-dingle, just for the rooky hell of it, it seems; 
while gulls, love’s messengers, swing their white breasts 
from ploughland to sea. 

Behind us, over a forest of round and roseate ‘hills, 
rapscallion kites and kestrels thrive by talion-law; and 
covert foxes smile as the first light lambs of Christmas skip 
in white riding-hoods from dam to red damnation. Water 
springs are up there too, flowing to redds of Teifi and Towy, 
whose lank and emptied kelts point their hook-jaws for 
river-mouth and salted estuary. And somewhere there, 
under the mumbled walls of Ystrad Flur, the last dry 
grains of Dafydd ap Gwilym are stirring, poet of wine- 
sweet women and greenwood, girls’ boon but bane to 
husbands, gull-and-salmon-sender, words’ waggish prince, 


Q: this afternoon of shell-blue sunshine, in the 


and servant of the Lord. To the kite’s eye and fox’s nostril, 
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to the miltless glands of the fish, by air and earth. and 
water, float sight, scent and savour of the sun-fronting 
arcs of south-western Wales, from Swansea in Glamorgan 
to New Quay in Cardiganshire, Dylan’s country, where 
Tawe flows, the Jarvis and Surgeon hills rear, land under 
Milk Wood, and between unnamed river and unknown hill 
the wrong-foot-forward, cart-before-horse, fly-buttons-be- 
hind parish of Llareggub — the right-sided heart of it all. 

Dylan Marlais Thomas: there was prescience in this 
poet’s naming. Dylan, which in Swansea rhymes with 
villain, for the rest.of Wales chimes with his art and sullen 
craft; but he had a royal indifference to the vowel. ‘Call me 
what you like, except P The name itself (and in Wales, 
to the Joneses, Thomases, Evanses and Davieses, the 
Christian name is all) he owed to the magician-king, Math 
son of Mathonwy, of whom his scholiast father must have 
read in the Fourth Branch of the Mabinogi: 

‘She was fetched to him; the maiden entered. “Maiden,” 
said he, “art thou a maiden?” “I know not but that I am.’ 
Then he took the magic wand and bent it. ‘‘Step over ee 
said he, ‘and if thou art a maiden, I shall know.’’ Then she 
stepped over the magic wand, and with that step she dropped a 
fine peers with rich yellow hair. The boy uttered a loud 
cry. . “Why,” said Math son of Mathonwy, “I will have 
this one “baptized” — of the rich yellow-haired boy. “The name 
I will give him is Dylan.’’ The boy was baptized, and the 
moment he was baptized he made for the sea. And there and 
then, as soon as he came to the sea he received the sea’s nature, 
‘and swam as well as the best fish in the sea. And for that reason 
he was called, Dylan Eil Ton, Sea son of Wave. No wave ever 
broke beneath him. And the blow whereby his death came, his 
uncle Gofannon aimed. And that was one of the Three Unhappy 
Blows.’ 

Another was the early death of Keats, but that was long 
ago and in another country. He received the sea’s nature. 
The coastal waters to the five-fathom line, Swanséa Bay 
and its miles of yellow sands, Mumbles Head and the corpse- 
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wrack skerries of Gower, Pwll-du, the Worm, and Rhossili, 

with their hard white bone of rock and the green grass 

` growing to the crabbed and jellied tide-line, and later the 

castle-splashed estuary from Carmarthen to Laugharne, 
and the cliff-waterfals and golden beaches of south Cardi- 

ganshire. He is our first poet of the sea’s side — not the 

swilling wastes of ocean, black water and torn horizons, 

but the meeting and mingling of sea, river and land. 

The ribbed and sanded waterland with its low inlying 
hills is the setting of most of the best poems and all the best 
stories. Uncle Jim lived here, of ‘the long, red, drunken 
fox’s face, with its bristling side-bushes and wet, sensitive 
nose’, and extraordinary little Cough, Katie Sebastopol 
Street who sang for all comers in the Lord Jersey, and 
the drunk who lost his bottom down in Dowlais. This is the 
country of Ann Jones and Fern Hill, of the birthdays 
thirty years and thirty-five to heaven; here flashed the 
needles of the famed stitch-droppers and the legs of the 
long-legged Bait. And here from the windy West came two- 
gunned Gabriel. Lickerish life in London and the four 
American tours, a trip to Persia and a summer near 
Florence, oozed late if useful pap compared with this milk- 
rivered, rock-boned uberous land, this bass-and-cockle 
water, whose four corners are Swansea docks, Carmarthen 
bridge, Worms Head, and the quicksands of Pendine. 

The natal Swansea first. If a poet must be born at all, 
this is as good a place to choose as any, with its palmy 
‘welcome and humerus friendship, its wet-lip kiss and 
bosomy embrace. It isn’t Llanelly, true, scarlet-flannelled 
and sospan-crazy; nor is it Cardiff, elegant as a gold watch 
on the griped and griping belly of the coalfield. But it will 
serve. Swansea (I have said this before and escaped with 
my scalp) is a most diverting west Wales village of 150,000 
people, with its notables and naturals, its musicians and 
poets and loose forwards, packed tight and lordly on the 
ground. i 
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- On the Landore flank Swansea outdoes the desolation of 
Stalingrad or Hiroshima; here Jeremiah lamented and 
Micah cursed, and a Lord knee-deep in brimstone hearkened 

“unto them both. But out at the Mumbles, where the town 
becomes Gower, it turns Paradise without the serpent. 
Between these disparities, these bounds seraphic and vile, 
sprawls as jolly a collocation of docks and seaside, streets 
and bomb-sites,. pubs and chapels, shops and flicks, as any 
poet could reasonably expect for his first Christmas stocking; 
with St Helens and the Mumbles Light Railway thrown 
in for a blessing. 

What all this meant to the youthful Dylan, the excite- 
ment with which it full-filled him, and the uproarious 

_glory he wrote into it, may be tracked in black and white 
through the trumpeting chapters of Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Dog, or heard through whorled ear-conches 
in the memorial radio scripts, Memories of Christmas and 
Return Journey. Nor has Swansea ever let him go. It 
made his riper prose, with its bars and grogram boys and - 
bumbast women, so that Four Lost Souls in 1953 shows 
the same full malty head as One Warm Saturday of 1940 
brew. Swansea early, and Soho late; repeating and. repeat- 
ing on-the other. ‘These women with the shabby faces and 
the comedians’ tongues, squatting and squabbling over 
their mothers’ ruin, might have lurched in from Llanelly 
on a football night, on the arms of short men with leeks.’ 

~ So Soho: we change our skies but not our heartscapes — 
as they lurched in last night, after Swansea had held the 
All Blacks to a rather blackened draw, dark and dumply. 
women, well coopered as to stern, and their short, dark 
husbands, compact as corgis, guardroom-trained and glass- 
house-broken, scarred, merry and scabrous, wearing tiny 
silver saucepans, on their lapels, as if to say: “Touch that 
one, boyo, and guess what hit you!’ And in the throbbing 
streets the Valley dandies; flat-capped fishwives with 
their frails of empties, and chip-shop sirens with their 
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ear-rings rattling; lascars who slide on felted feet, nose- 
trimmers, razor-men; Brazell and the rough Skully, and 
Matthews Hellfire crying Whoa! to sin and Woe! to sinners 
on the burning sands. ‘Never was there such a town as” 
ours, I thought. . . . PI put you all in a story by and by.’ 

There was, one knows, in Dylan’s childhood another 
side to the gaudy-bawdy, night-on-the-tiles Tawe which 
flows through Old Garbo and One Warm Saturday. But 
how much he owed to chapel-Swansea I cannot say. My 
guess is that he owed more than he thought or admitted, 
both because of and despite the revolt and brisk irrever- 
ence he shared with many South Wales writers of his 
shaken generation. For.one thing, Nonconformity made 
drink and pleasure so devilishly attractive. Baal and 
Mahmoud winked from every glass’s lip, and Aholibah 
from under each plucked and charcoaled eyebrow. No 
artist could hope to feel more of a young dog than he 
littered in the debris of Zion. -‘By the waters of Tawe they 
sat down and laughed, yea, they laughed when they 
remembered the hands and feet of Jezebel.’ So little Gil 
Morris wasn’t the only one who marked dissipation under 
his eyes with a blacklead every Saturday night; nor was 

„young Mr Thomas alone in leaning against a bar ‘wishing 
that my father could see me now and glad, at the same 
time, that he was visiting Uncle A. in Aberavon’. 

Besides, the family had its traditions, liberal, pedagogic, 
unitarian. There was the father who taught English litera- 
ture atthe Grammar School, and a grandfather who, like 
every other Welsh preacher, wrote a volume of poems in 
Welsh, homely pieces about robins and children and religion, 
utterly un-Dylanesque, an essay on ‘Books’, and a few 
short stories. From him, one imagines, the poet got his 
second name, Marlais, as he himself by a perilous ortho- 
graphy (or my more perilous assumption) took his bardic 
title from that same Marlais stream which squeezes from 
the thin-soiled sheep and fox country under Pencarreg, 
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jinks fast and tinkling to the gold-and-trout-laden Cothi, 
and so mingles its waters with the flooding’ Towy in 
‘the meadowlands east of Carmarthen. These clean con- 
“fluences have the beauty of a young embrace, the soft 
swirls and glossy currents lost yet distinct in each other, 
the slipping trout feeling new lures and compulsions, 
making their way divinely among bubbles and pebbles, 
transparent shallows. and channels of tendrilly ooze. Dylan, 
poet of pools and tidal swills, was deep-versed in all such 
alchemies of beli-throated streams and hailing rivers, and 
loved that last floating alembic of waters where fresh 
becomes salt and the moss-wombed spring leaps anew and 
laughs and lives in the billow. Such confluence was in his 
_soul too. In the first light, along with the flotsam of Tawe, 
the jetsam of the holiday bay, a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden; and the gold of that land is good. 
Laugharne: I was down there for the funeral. It looked 
a pleasant little town where time had time to stand and 
loiter. The china dogs in the windows barked of childhood 
and home, but it was cockles for coal, and in the river tins 
for coal tar. No hawk hung on Sir John’s hill, but a song- 
thrush puffed his breast with a weak song at the lych-gate, 
and a spaniel, young and ruddy, lolloped through our legs 
at the church door. (At Montgomery, I remember, at 
Geraint Goodwin’s funeral, that writer of good prose and 
lover of poached salmon, it was a brisk white terrier 
nuffling ecstatically the leaf-mould and the tangerine 
odours of autumn.) The sun was shining, as through all 
„this magic fall of the year, ón the uncovered sands and 
bottom-up boats, on Pelican House and Brown’s Hotel, on 
the ivy-draped ruin of a castle (not bad, even to a Mon- 
mouthshire man), and the sage-green cliffs under Wharley 
Point. Shining, too, on the cream-stone church, the bushy 
purlieus of the ancient burial ground and the bright green 
grass of God’s new acre over the bridge, on the press 
photographers baffled by headstones, and on us, the gravely 
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-assembled. There they were, my fellow-countrymen, 
Morganwg and Carmarthenshire well to the fore, two well- 
marked types among .Dylan’s friends and contemporaries: - 
men built like bulls, like welsh blacks, heavy-shouldered, 
chesty men, with a commitment of paunch, beef-faced and 
starfish-veined, their cheeks a-sag from the gallows of their 
cheekbones, bull’s wool over their brows, thick and wp- 
curling; and the lean, dark ones, with a hand-breath of 
long face, black-eyed, bleak-skinned, five-foot-fivers, bards 
to a man, meditating elegies in their respites from grief. 

How soft and easy a country this estuarine Carmarthen- 
shire looks to dwellers under Plynlymon. No sour, stricken 
upland of brown brcoks and bristled reeds, no squelching 
causeways through the encroaching bog, no bald summits 
and white-grass pastures, with their squat black farms 
whistling in the wind. Long sands down here, and a caul 
of water, small bosky hills of birch and beech and oak, 
villages by Welsh standards pretty and cared-for. Why did 
he come here? strangers were asking. Why did he stay? 
As though there were room for surprise! Because he wanted 
to. Because “he must. Because this corner of Wales raised 

_ him to his full Merlin-height of poetry. In the earlier 
books of poems he was a terrifying adolescent in a terrified 
world, juicy as a peeled plum with sexual ahd oracular 
conceits, an unashamed explorer of the hero, saint, scoundrel 
and fool every man carries under his skin. To express him- 
self he had an abounding rhetoric, a startling virtuosity irp 

“imagery, and a not infallible technical brilliance. 

He had genius, and had deployed it as strongly as 
narrowly; but one cannot for ever remain an enfant terrible. 
There was a Dylan legend, but it was of the Wonderful 
Boy. And he was now older than Keats. Who has not lain 
with his nose in seabank grass, a forest of sword-blades and 
corkscrews stabbing about him, and watched an ant with 
his burden of egg climb rapidly to nowhere? Dylan was 
like that ant, troll-sized, merry, and roc-egg burdened, but 
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for what cerulean void was he bound, and on what break- 
neck spiral? Had we known it, the answer was no void, 
no spiral, but the road to Wales, and Laugharne, and the 
‘flood-tide of his poetry. 

. Marriage had come about the same time, in 1936. 
Fatherhood followed, and he was made part, as never 
before, of the elemental and miraculous cycle: birth, love, 
and death. It was now that he made Ann Jones immortal. 

These were the gold-browed years when, sown in sea- 
sand, he grew from dragon’s tooth to druid, in his own land, 
among his own people, a land of notable publicans and 
sinners, and a people among whom the practice of poetry 
is as natural as putting water in whisky or milk. Where 
else should a Welsh poet live? For he was Welsh as a leek, 
or a Teifi coracle. Welsh, let us say, as an englyn. Welsh in 
the cunning complexity of his metres, not only in the loose 
cynghanedd, the chime of consonants and pealing vowels, 
but in the relentless discipline of his verse, the heirarchic 
devotion to the poet’ s craft, the intellectual exactitude and 
emotional compression of word and phrase and stave and 
poem, the excision of everything soft, blurred and wavering 
~and Welsh not least in his ignorance of a Celtic twilight. 

He insisted that his later verse was formal and fugue-like 
beyond the comprehension of his most percipient admirers. 
Thus the ‘Author’s Prologue’ to the Collected Poems of 

1952 is a poem of 102 lines, of which lines 52-102 unwind 
the end-sounds of lines 1—51, line 52 rhyming with line 51, 
line 53 with line 50, and so on. Finally, the words with 
which lines 1, 2 and 3 end will be found unchanged at the 
ends of lines 102, 101 and 100. (I add, against myself, that 
when the poet opened my eyes to this unsuspected struc- 
tural harmony at our last meeting, he gave me figures for 
a poem of 100 lines, and so fulfilled his warning at our first 
meeting, twelve years earlier, that it was part of the poet’s 
function to lay trip-wires for critics. Always supposing he 
.could count so high: a thing to my mind far from certain. 
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In any case, the honours rested easy: that same evening I 
persuaded him to retain his heavy red-and-white woollen 
coat throughout an incendiary reading of poems, merely _ 
that I might advise his audience, if they were ever again: 
asked the rhetorical question, ‘And did vou once see Shelley 
plain?’ to retort — the poet wet with sweat from knees ‘to 
nape,.and purple for a drink — ‘No, but we did see Dylan - 
coloured.’) 

As surely his last evangelism, the poems to ‘great and 
fabulous dear God’ (Hail to His beasthood!), belonged to 
Wales. Ask any of his generation of Welsh writers what 
their mothers hoped for them, and they will confess: the 
pulpit. Dylan’s pulpit was the Carmarthenshire country- 
side, God’s rough tumbling ground, the rooks’ black bethel 
over the surpliced hill; his sermons those best poems of 
this century ‘written for the love of man and in praise of 
God’. How he reached such religious, philosophical and 
moral notions as he owned, I do not pretend to know. His | 
knowledge and insight were prodigious, but he lived un- 
chained by fact and indifferent to circumstance. Finance, . 
politics, theology, commerce — I wonder what these meant 
. to him, with all their paraphernalia of dues and contracts, 
debts and duties? It’ was enough for’ him, one imagines, 
that the world owed him a living. 

Hugh Griffith, who alone of living men has played 
King Lear in Welsh and English, records that he once, 
asked Dylan to play the Fool. ‘Boy,” said the poet, ‘that’s ` 
casting close to nature!’ For he was the Fool, the Great 
Fool of legend, Peredur-Percival of Arthur’s court, ° 
eternal gipsy Jack, pied sandpiper of seashores, and Boy. 
from over the Mountain. And he had the Great Fool’s 
wisdom, the wisdom of poet and prophet, growing like hair 
and teeth and toe-nails, divinely natural and strong, the 
princely largesse of the last poems. There is a glory of the 
sun, says the Prayer Book, and another glory of the moon, 
and there is a glory of the stars in heaven. And for Dylan 
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there was a glory of God, and another glory of man, and 
a glory of the ‘kingdom of neighbours, finned, felled and 
quilled’, and in the last poems these are a trinity, one and 
indivisible. And he himself a trinity, god, man and brother. 
brute: underworld Gwynn with the owl on his shoulder; 
fag-ended tosspot cherub and troll; and affable, hickory 
shorthorn in every heifered pasture. 

Now the sun has gone and Dylan’s Wales grown dark. 
The hawks have done polishing their nails for one holy 
holly-day more, and the magpies’ polls are black under 
thorn. Owl- -light and moontime are on us (the moon has 
beën riding since three). Night iñ the white giant’s thigh, 
and night in country sleep. Not a fox bark, not a furred 

,small friar squealing. But the owls are out, their wide 
wings silent as snowfall down the sloe-eyed dingle. Lords 
of the half-light, their singer lost, we must leave the night 
to them. And may there, for that singer’s sake, be foxes 
and owls in heaven. . 


- Dylan Thomas 
The Early Poems . 


RICHARD CHURCH 





young man of twenty-one. He had the appearance of a 

rosy cherub; with ripe, mulberry lips, large eloquent 
brown eyes (much like those of his fellow country-man, the’ 
poet W. H. Davies), and a hyacinthine cluster of warm 
brown curls. But even then the cherub looked a little 
tousled, and negotiations with him had a dreamlike 
quality, that from the publishing angle bordered on night- 
mare. Responsibilities to time, and minor financial matters, 
meant nothing to him, and the practical affairs involved in 
producing a book of his verse had to be carried on as a 
matter of faith, in a benevolent vacuum. 

He was introduced to me by a son of Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, immediately after he had put out his first pamphlet 
of verse called Eighteen Poems, from a bookshop called the 
Parton Press near Red Lion Square. His name was new to 
me, and I looked at his book, together with a bundle of 
unpublished poems, with some degree of bewilderment, 
and that unmistakeable sensation at the centre of the 
stomach, which A. E. Housman recognized as the most 
reliable reaction to authentic poetry. 

Disregarding my bewilderment (an action that troubled 
my conscience), and indulging the promptings of my 
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diaphragm, I added that collection of new poems by Dylan 
Thomas to a new series of poets published at half-a-crown 
which I had just started under the Dent imprint. He was 
in good company, for the series included Edwin Muir, 
Norman Cameron, Clifford Dyment, and W. J. Turner, 
all of whom have a claim to permanent attention. 

I was surprised, and again, slightly embarrassed, by the 
instant success of Twenty-five Poems, which rapidly went 
into a second impression, and sold some three thousand 
copies; a vast sale for verse. Although his work belonged 
to no cult, and must surely have been totally unintelligible 
to the man in the street, Dylan Thomas’s reputation 
spread. Edith Sitwell, Herbert Read and other distin- 
guished critics hailed him as a marvellous prodigy, and 
within a year I had been offered the manuscript of a 
critical study of him, written by an idolator of his own 
generation. This was promptly returned. - 

In spite of the difficulties involved on the personal and 
practical side, further books by Dylan Thomas were put 
out under the same imprint, and his fame steadily grew, 
though whenever he was in demand, it was always impos- 
sible to locate him in person. By roundabout methods, the 
publisher contrived to keep in contact, and whenever 
meetings took place, the young poet left an impression of 
sweetness, docility and a shrewd acumen that belied his 
increasingly tousled figure and costume. 

Today, he is being hailed both here and in America as 
a great poet. Such an intoxicated judgment is under- 
standable, for his poetry is a heady drink, like that of the 
Frenchman, Rimbaud. Is it of service, however, to the 
fundamentally sane relationship between poetry and 
society, for practitioners such as Dylan Thomas and 
Rimbaud to be so elusive, so uncompromising in their 
idiom, that the majority of their work, and their intention, 
must be taken on trust, and by many wholly rejected as 
beyond their ken? Time will answer this question, which I 
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put because it has always been at the back of my mind 
although I have succumbed, with the rest of the admirers, 
to the magic of Thomas’s telescopic imagery. Obviously J 
was justified in helping to promote his work, and I must 
therefore soft-pedal my misgivings. His poetry, too, has 
moved to greater clarity and simplicity, which for me are 
the cardinal virtues. . 

In his last book, The Doctor and the Devils, his genius 
showed through untrammelled by verbal idiosyncracy, and 
he succeeded in solving one of the major problems of the 
latter-day novelist; the casting-off of the longeurs of mech- 
anical action, in portraying a high-speed society that will 
not sit still long enough to be taken with the slow-motion 
camera of the nineteenth-century novelist. He was on his 
way to adapting the film-script to novel form, and in this 
book he has already made a medium as original as his own 
verse, in conveying by oblique and diagonal references, 
and sound-associations, all atmosphere, character, mood and 
idea requisite to make a major work of art. 

Thus I find that I have surrendered my own doubts, and 
I think of this marvellous boy, in the end, as a poet who 
cried out in that book published seventeen years ago — 

‘The ball I threw while playing in the park 
Has not yet reached the ground.’ 

This inference of his poetry being a puerile pastime, 
and nevertheless commanding the attention of generations 
yet unborn, may well be a true prophecy. True, also, will 
be another line from that book, which we may safely 
apply to him, and his contribution to English poetry — 


‘And death shall have no dominion.’ 
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service book that all conscripts possessed there is recorded 
an official description of his appearance at that time. His 
hair and eyebrows are noted as ‘chatain claire’, his fore- 
head as ‘haut’, his nose ‘fort’, his mouth ‘petite’, his chin 
‘rond’, his eyes ‘bleus’, and his face ‘ovale’. His height was 
exactly measured — 1:74 metres. There are some other 
interesting entries in this book and in the good conduct 
certificate that he received at the end of his training. We 
learn, for example, that he obtained a second-class for 
revolver shooting and for fencing, but only a third for 
gymnastics. However, it was recorded of him that’ he 
‘sait lire, écrire, et compter’ and that he was ‘très bon 
nageur’, while against punishments received was written 
the single word ‘néant’. 

Though his service with the French Gunners was short 
(it was over by August 1892) its effect upon his life and 
writings was most marked. It was during this year that he 
acquired that semi-military attitude that was characteristic 
of him all through his life; here developed his intense 
love and admiration of the French Army and his detestation 
of Prussia; here, too, the strong republicanism of his early 
life gathered force. From 1892 onwards he had French 
Gunners’ boots made for him and wore them, reaching 
half way up his shins, under his trousers; and his repertoire 
of French. marching songs, which he constantly sang in his 
fine tenor voice, seemed unending. Apart from his numer- 

-ous works of military history, of which his service in the 
Army must have sown the seeds, there are scattered through 
his prose and verse many traces of the influence that year 
with the colours had upon him. There is, for example, 
that fine prose poem “The Reveillon’, and in his Sonnets 
and Verse such poems as ‘I from my window where the 
Meuse is wide’, ‘The Ballad of Val-ts-Dunes’, ‘The 
Leader’, etc., which owe much of their realism and vigour 
to the fierce comradeship and disciplined idealism. that 
characterized the French Army of that time. 
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After his year of service he returned to England, and a 
completely new phase of his life began which was, like 
his military service, to. leave a lasting impression on him. 
In October of 1892 he went up to Balliol with a history 
scholarship. During his three years as an undergraduate- 
. he won many distinctions, carrying off the Brackenbury 
Prize for history, becoming president of the Union, walking . 
from Oxford to London in record time, and getting a 
„brilliant first in his schools. He was also the centre of a 
circle of friends almcst all of whom became famous in“ 
after years. Jowett, who was Master of Balliol until his last 
year as an undergraduate, had a high opinion of him and 
foretold his future in glowing terms. He was to start by 
becoming a fellow of his college, and thereafter the Bar-’ 
was foreshadowed and a successful political career. But the 
first item in the prophecy never happened. After consider- 
able delay he realized that he was not after all to be 
admitted to a fellowship, and the disappointment left him , 
with a feeling of injustice which continued all through his 
life. The bitterness he felt at this refusal was greatly 
-increased because, the year before, he had married Elodie 
in full expectation of a settled income. 

During the seven years since they had Become engaged 
they had corresponded regularly. Elodie had tried her 
. vocation at a convent in Baltimore, but after a year in the 
noviciate had decided that she was not meant to be a‘nun. 
From that time onwards their marriage was decided upom, 
and was to take place as soon’as he had taken his degree 
and entered upon a profession. In 1896, thinking that his _ 
future was secure, he travelled again to California and was _ 
married at Nappa. He returned after his wedding and took 
a house in Oxford. , 

It was in this year that a collection of his poems was 
‘first published in book form. But Elodie, feeling that some 
of them were not up to the standard of which he was 
capable, persuaded him to buy back all copies of the book 
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which were unsold. Later on, however, he included in 
Sonnets and Verse a selection of those contained in this 
early publication. 

It is not difficult to trace the origin of a number of his 
pooems to his experiences while at Oxford. His fierce derision 
cof. the dons who, he felt, had cheated him of his rights; 
pis enduring love of his Balliol friends; his exuberant 
wi ublicanism — all these characteristics of the young Belloc 
vverflow in his verse, and — which is more important — the 
individuality and vigour with which they are expressed 
are clues to the personality of the man himself. His unspar- 
ing, frontal attack upon all that he hated and despiséd 
could hardly. be more ferociously marshalled than in his 
‘Lines to a Don’; and in “The Winged Horse’ we see the 
same attack transformed into the exhilaration of triumph 
as he passes in review the great heroes of chivalry.and feels 
within himself an echo of their grandeur: 


‘I saw the Host of Heaven in rank and Michael with his spear, 

And Turpin out of Gascony and Charlemagne the Lord, 

And Roland of the marches with his hand upon his sword. 

For you that took the all-in-all the things you left were- three, 

A loud voice for singing and keen eyes to see, 

And a spouting well of joy within that never yet was dried 
And I ride.’ 


Or again, in his poem ‘To the Balliol Men still in Africa’, 
the consuming love which he felt all through his life for 
Pais college and his undergraduate friends is brought into’ 
sharp contrast with his unbending sense of justice. He was 
torn between his strong opposition to the Boer War and 
his desire to be sharing with his friends the risks of battle 


‘But angry, lonely, hating it still, 

I wished to be there in spite of the wrong. 
My heart was heavy for Cumnor Hill 

And the hammer of galloping all day long.’ 


Then there is his ‘Dedicatory Ode’ which breathes the 
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atmosphere of Oxford and his own enthusiasm for re- 
publicanism in that select club of four members — Philli- 
more, Eccles, Seton and himself — who 


‘kept the Rabelaisian plan 
And dignified the dainty cloisters 
With Natural Law, the Rights of Man, ` i 
— Song, Stoicism, Wine and Oysters ~’ 


The hard fights of his life were yet to come. Oxford 
provided him with a training gymnasium and lusty | 
sparring partners. But he was now married and he had 
failed to obtain the livelihood he had relied on. He set to 
work to earn money by coaching, by unversity extension 
. lectures, and by the writing of books. Lambkin’s Remains 

(another echo of Oxford) and The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts were among the first. These were soon followed by 
Danton and Robespierre, the first of his studies of the 
French Revolution. But politics — his urge to see justice 
done ~‘was soon occupying mucheof his time. Not only was 
he writing political articles for such papers as The Speaker 
and The Daily News, but he was travelling about the 
country making speeches in support of Liberal candidates 
for Parliament. In 1906 he became a candidate himself 
and entered Parliament as Liberal member for South 
Salford, full of hope that he would be able to further the 
cause for which he had fought so vigorously. Once again 
he was to be disappointed. The House of Commons, whic 
‘he had hoped would be the channel through which his 
strongly-held ideas could issue in practical form, presented 
itself to him as a place full of hypocrisy and corruption; and 
‘so most of his time and energy, while there, was spent in 
exposing and attacking these evils. Disgusted with the 
party system as he found it—a sham fight conducted by 
place-hunters — at the next election he stood as an Inde- | 
pendent. He was again elected, but at the end of that 
session he lieft Parliament for good and made up his mind 
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to found a weekly review which would be a platform both 
pr his own political views and for an attack upon those 
hom he regarded as enemies of truth and of the country 
of his adoption. 

One has not far to look to find echoes of this period of his 
‘life. As well as innumerable articlés in his paper The Eye 
. Witness and its successors, there were his books. Some, such 
as The Servile State and The Restoration of Property, 
expressing his positive views, and others, The Party System, 
for example (written in conjunction with Cecil Chesterton) 
and his scathing political novels, which drove home his 
attack upon the politicians. Amongst his poems, too, there 
are fierce thrusts at those whom he held to be betraying 
their country. They are scattered through his epigrams 
and concentrated in that terrible outburst The Rebel. 

But it was from the turn of the century, when he left 
his house in Oxford for one in Cheyne Walk, that a regular 
stream of books began to issue from his pen. On moving 
again, in 1906, to a house in Sussex, where he finally made 
his home, the stream became a flood. With his roots in the 
county of his choice and in a home that he loved (though 
constantly awey from both for weeks on end, travelling 
all over Europe to study zn situ the historical events of 
which he was writing) he lived a full life after his own 
heart, entertaining his friends — Phillimore, Somers-Cocks, 
Baring, the brothers Chesterton, MacCarthy, Kershaw, and 

host ‘of others — interesting himself in the 50 acres of 
“armland that he had bought, attending debates in the 
House of Commons and at the same time writing, writing, 
writing in every conceivable vein — gay, satiric, profound, 
controversial. 

Of the friends just mentioned, Gilbert Chesterton is 
the one most closely associated with Belloc by the general 
public. Because they held many views in common they are 
often represented as twin souls. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Their friendship was deep, but their talents 
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and characters were utterly different. Chesterton was. 
philosopher and a student with a wide knowledge of iter 
ture, whereas Belloc was primarily a man of action am 
for one of his literary eminence, had read little. At their™ 
first meeting, as may be seen from his autobiography, 
Chesterton was attracted by Belloc’s exuberance and menjal 
vigour. Belloc in his turn soon found in Chesterton a man 
receptive to his own strong views on English politics and 
to the, remedies he proposed, and because of this always .- 
felt himself to be the teacher and Chesterton the pupil, 
for Belloc was a man who learnt little from other men. In 
addition, Belloc’s outlook was essentially European and 
authoritative, Chesterton’s English and persuasive; and it 
is perhaps significant that Belloc considered ‘Lepanto’ (the — 
most European poem Chesterton wrote) to be far and away 
his finest. So that, although they were always close friends, 
their temperaments and manner of approaching a subject . 
had little in common. 

The years between 1906 and 1914 may perhaps be said 
to be the peak period of his life. His powers as a writer and 
an orator had come to full fruition, and through the increas- 
ing sale of his books his financial circumstances, which 
had caused him so much anxiety in the Oxford and Chelsea 
days, were improving. His fame was beginning to spread. 
In 1907 he employed his first full-time secretary and did 
much of his dictating at ‘Kings Land’. At the.end of ng 
day, when the secretary was wilting under the thousand% 
of words he had poured out upon her, he would come in to 
dinner full of vigour, prepared to invent impromptu verses, 
sing French marching songs or a selection of his own, 
discuss historical problems or current events, while at the, 
same time playing a complicated game of patience by the 
light of candles at the end of his dining table and drinking 
his beloved wines of France. He appeared to be. tireless 
both-in mind and body. 

Of the many books published during these years, The 
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Four Men has proved to be one of the most popular. It is 
in the same class as that earlier masterpiece The Path to 
Rome, but whereas the latter is an account of-an actual 
Bourney made on foot by the author from his old garrison 
town of Toul to Rome, in the former the walk across Sussex 
was never undertaken in the way described, and the: four - 
men who converse as they walk together are no more than 
mouthpieces of Belloc’s own thoughts and moods. But both  - 
books give an insight into certain sides of him. A third, 
The Cruise of the ‘Nona’, published thirteen years later, 
is written in a similar, though more serious, vein, but here 
the background against which his thoughts chase one 
another is the sea and the hazards of sailing.” 

In all this whirl of activity Elodie was his constant 
support and helper. Highly cultured and with an extensive 
knowledge of literature (Hilary considered her literary 
judgment to be superior to that of any of his contem- 
poraries), she shared with him the reviewing of books sent 
him by the Morning Post, and often gave him valuable 

` advice about his own writings. She devoted herself to her 
family of five children, managed the household with skill 
and loving care, was friénd in need to all who lived round 
about, and was universally loved. 

With Elodie’s premature death in 1914 (she was “only 

43) and the outbreak of the First World War, Belloc’s 
life underwent great changes. Broken-hearted and there- 

-after always dressed in black, he tried to obtain an active 
service appointment. Disappointed in this, he began writing 
weekly explanatory articles on the progress of the war in 
Land and Water, and toured the country giving lectures 
on it. In his spare moments he took up sailing again, which 
he had largely discontinued during the previous eight years. 
His friends rallied round him in his sorrow, and his fame 
continued to grow; but it was not till the end of the war 
that he seriously resumed the writing of books. From that 
time on right up to the moment of his illness in 1941 he 
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plunged once again into every variety of literary output. 
It was in those years between the wars that his’ most 
sustained, and in the view of many critics his greatest, poem , 
was completed, “The Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine ai 
But these later years of his life, despite the activity he con- 
‘tinued to display, are noteworthy more for thè maturity, of 
- the work ‘done in them than for new experiences leading 
to new fields of exploration. The formative days are over, - 
. the mind has reached its full stature. 
In all his writings — so diverse that it would be difficult: 
to find any domain of life or thought that he had not 
- explored — in all the compelling oratory with which he © 
held audiences of every shade of opinion, in the vigorous 
personality of the man that could enrage antagonists and | 
` yet endear him to high and low alike, even to thousands’ 
. who had ‘never seen him, his religious faith and his high 
sense of honour never deserted him. He could write with 
the biting scorn of a, prophet confronted by treachery and 
deceit, or with the humility of one who knows the falli- 
bility of all human: strivings;. with the tenderness of a 
child, ór with the ferocity of a soldier in battle. He could 
, Create beauty seen through the eyes of a lover. He could . 
communicate the exhilaration of those who dare upon the 
high seas. The flamboyant braggadocio of a Cyrano was 
his- to flaunt, as was the loveliness’ of the South Country 
his to enshrine. He could do all these things because each 
was a part of him. | : 
- - But to give a picture, even in the merest outline, of the 
man himself two things must be emphasized beyond all 
_ others: his Catholic faith and his marriage. There is much 
- in his writings that directly avows his unswerving allegiance l 
` to the one and the ecstatic happiness the other brought 
him. But direct avowal is no more than the overflow of 
those two guiding influences. It is they more than anything 
else, each strengthening the other, that give wey to a 
his work and to his crowded life. 
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In April 1941, following upon the death of his youngest 
“q Peter on active service, he was taken ill and at the 
pers of the next year he had a stroke which brought 

im very: near to death. His recovery was slow, and for 
some years his memory remained confused. However, 
thanks to his iron constitution, he got better, but his 
massive power of concentration had gone, and he never ` 
wrote again. His last years were passed peacefully at 
‘Kings Land’, his house in Sussex, and he enjoyed constant’ 
visits from his friends. Though no longer the brilliant talker 
he had been, he never failed to delight all who came to 
see him with his unquenchable humour, and was always 
ready to sing or to discuss the past. 


` 
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T was in the year 1768 that the thirteen-year-old Anne 

MacVicar had returned across the Atlantic to her native 

Scotland; and it was not until more than forty years. 
later that he sat down at her desk in Edinburgh to recorc 
the memories of her far-distant American childhood. Those 
forty years had contained almost the whole of her life as 
wife and mother, a life which had begun with her marriage 
to the minister of a remote Highland parish, and hac 
almost ended now, for her husband was dead and of her 
twelve children only two remained. Partly from inclination, 
partly from necessity, she had taken to her pen; and, as 
Mrs Grant of Laggan, had attained to a position of some 
celebrity as a writer. From the distant manse of Laggar 
her Letters from the Mountains and many of her poems 
had been sent out into the world; and when, after her 
.husband’s death, she went to live in Edinburgh, she was 
at once welcomed as a figure of distinction and her house 
became ‘the resort of many eminent characters, both of her 
own and foreign countries’. Sir Walter Scott was her close 
friend; and indeed, before he admitted the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels, the earlier volumes, owing to Mis 
Grant’s pre-eminent knowledge of the Scottish Highlands 
and of their customs and their poetry, were often attributec 
to her. 

She had never forgotten her childhood. That period spent 
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in Colonial North America had made so deep an impression 
“ypon. her that, even after forty years, every detail was clear 
m her mind. Her father, an officer in the 55th Scottish 

ighlanders, had been stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Albany, on the Hudson River (destined to become the 
capital of New York State); he had fought on the borders 
of Canada in the war against the French and had survived 
the disaster of Ticonderoga; later — accompanied, this time, ` 
by his wife and six-year-old daughter — he had spent more 
than a year at Fort Oswego on Lake Ontario. The journey 
to that remote outpost lay through roadless, untouched 
country, the abode of wolves and bears and Indians, and 
was made in ‘batteaux’ up the Mohawk River; and to the 
child, who regarded this fortnight’s travelling as a pro- 
longed and rapturous picnic, the leisurely progress through 
an ever-changing landscape of mountain and river, of 
waterfalls and vast trees, of strange and numberless birds 
and animals, was an experience never to be surpassed. 
The Indians of the ‘Five Nations’, whose territory they 
traversed, were friendly, and they visited on their way, at 
his ‘castle’, the ‘Sachem’ or King of the Mohawks. He was 
‘splendidly arrayed in a coat of pale blue, trimmed with 
silver’; and he patted Anne’s head and gave her a pretty 
little basket filled with dried berries. ‘All this’, remarked 
Mrs Grant, ‘suited my taste exceedingly.’ A year later 
they were in Albany again. 

Mrs Grant was looking back at a childhood which, quite 
naturally, she endowed with a certain glamour: it was inevit- 
able that her spectacles should be slightly tinged with rose. 
But she was also looking back across the threshold of 
Romanticism. In the interval Rousseau, Bernardin de 
St Pierre, Chateaubriand, had made their appearance; and 
when she writes of the unadorned beauties of nature, of 
the pleasures of the simple life, of noble Indians and 
innocent negroes, it is through their eyes that she sees 
them, and the little town of Albany seems, to her, like the 
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‘realization of their dreams. The description she gives of 
this settlement, founded by the Dutch almost a century 
before she visited it, is of a kind of Utopia in the wild 
ness, an idyllic habitation where poverty, as well as vice, - 
was unknown, where honesty and hard work, simplicity 
and piety, combined with a very comfortable standard of 
living, were the rule. There was little education. Some of 
the wealthier young men were sent to New York; the girls 
learned to read from their mothers and aunts (few of them 
were taught to write), to use their needles and to look 
after their gardens. ‘This confined education precluded 
elegance; yet, though there was no polish, there was no 
vulgarity. . . . These unembellished females had more 
comprehension of mind, more variety of ideas, more, in 
short, of what may be called original thinking, than could 
easily be imagined.’ If their religion had in it little of 
fervour or enthusiasm, it was also without bigotry: their | 
manner of performing their religious duties was ‘regular ` 
and decent, but calm’; and ‘that monster in nature, an 
impious woman, was never heard of among them’. Con- 
tentment and prosperity reigned: ‘even the dark aspect of 
slavery was softened into a smile’. For the negroes, born, 
baptized and brought up in the houses of their owners, 
became valued members of those patriarchal establish- 
ments, and, responding almost always to the kindness 
with which they were treated, repaid it with their devotion 
and their industry. A negro child, at the age of three, 
would be solemnly presented to a son or daughter or other 
young relative of the family of the same sex: ‘and from 
that day the strongest attachment subsisted between the 
domestic and the destined owner’; ‘extraordinary proofs’ of 
the tenderness and generosity of these friendships were 
often given. Moreover the negroes, ‘treated themselves 
with care and gentleness, were careful and kind, wita 
regard to the only inferiors and dependents they had, the 
domestic animals’. 
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As for the town itself, it occupied, in proportion to its 
population, a vay wide area. Each house had its garden, 
its own well, and ‘a little green behind; before every door 
"a tree was planted, rendered interesting by being coeval 
with some beloved member of the family’. These trees 
were many of them ‘of a prodigious size and extraordinary 
beauty, but without regularity, everyone planting the 
kind that best pleased him, or which he thought would 
afford the most agreeable shade to the open portico at his 
door, which was surrounded by seats and ascended by a 
few steps. It was in these that each domestic group was 
seated in summer evenings to enjoy the balmy twilight or 

‘serenely clear moonlight’. Each family had its cow, and 
these cows were fed in a common pasture just outside the 
town: and ‘in the evening they returned all together, of 
their own accord, with their tinkling bells hung at their 
necks, along the wide and grassy street, to their wonted 
sheltering trees, to be milked at their masters’ doors. . .’ 

‘Queen of this Arcady, heroine of Mrs Grant’s Memoirs 

_of an American Lady, was Margaretta Schuyler. The 
Schuylers were one of the oldest and most respected 
families in Albany — not the oldest, however: that honour 
belonged to the Van Rensselaers, for the first of that 
family, settling in the neighbourhood about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had obtained a very extensive 
grant of land and had become the ‘Patroon’, or lord of the 
_manor. Later settlers became his tenants, the terms being 
that the lease should hold ‘while water runs and grass 
grows’, the landlord to receive the tenth sheaf of every 
kind of grain the land produced. ‘Thus ever accom- 
modating the rent to the fertility of the soil’, Mrs Grant 
sagely observes, ‘. you may suppose the tenants 

did not greatly fear a landlord who could neither remove 

them nor heighten their rents’. The only thing lacking, 
perhaps, was an ‘incentive to production’; but by people 
sd contented, so honest, so industrious, so full of natural 
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goodwill, such a thing seems never to have been thought of. 
Margaretta Schuyler was over sixty, Anne MacVicar 
seven, when they first met. The child had heard her spoken 
of on all sides and knew her by reputation as the wisest, ~% 
the kindest, the richest, the cleverest, the most awe- 
inspiring, the grandest, altogether the most “important, 
lady in Albany. She had longed, with mingled curiosity 
and veneration, to see this lady, who was known all over 
the country, even among the Indians of the Five Nations — 
with whom she was on terms of the most friendly mutual 
respect — as ‘Madame’ Schuyler, and, to her relations and 
closer friends, as ‘Aunt’. Then, not long after the MacVicars 
had returned to Albany, they were invited — the invitation ` 
was almost a command — to spend the evening with her. - 
Margaretta Schuyler had been, in her youth, very hand- 
some: but few traces of beauty now remained, ‘excessive - 
corpulence having overloaded her majestic person, and 
entirely changed the aspect of a countenance once emin- 
ently graceful’. They found her sitting in a great chair, 
from which, indeed, she seldom moved. To.a child, the 
spectacle was agitating and awe-inspiring: ‘I think’, Mrs 
Grant wrote, forty years later, ‘I think I have not been 
„on any occasion: more astonished, than when . . . I came 
into the presence of Madame.’ All eyes and ears, the little 
girl shyly sat down on a stool near her. mother’s chair. The 
grown-ups talked; and as they talked, Aunt Schuyler — 
whose manner, at first, had been ‘more calculated to inspire __ 
respect than conciliate affection’ and who had not ‘the. 
smallest solicitude about what people thought of her’ e 
‘shone out by degrees’. Her conversation was ‘so rich, 50 
‘ various, so informing; everything she said bore such a_ 
stamp of reality; her character had such a grasp in it. . . 
_ You saw her thoughts as they occurred to her mind, with- 
out the usual bias rising from either a fear to offend, or a 
` wish to please. This was one of the secrets in which lay 
(her) singular power. .. .’ 
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m In the course of the evening the talk turned upon 
Sams, each person giving an opinion or citing an example. 
JP, from the corner where she had been sitting in 
silent admiration, came the thin pipe of the seven-year-old 
child, quoting, with perfect aptness, some lines from 
Paradise Lost: 
‘When nature rests, 

Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes 

To imitate her, but, misjoining shapes, 

Wild work produces. . . .’ 


For a moment there was an astonished silence; her parents, 
perhaps, were a little embarrassed: but soon the calm, 
decided tones of Aunt Schuyler were heard, expressing, 
with ‘unstinting approval, her pleasure- at hearing her 
favourite author thus quoted. Indeed, Mrs Grant’ adds 
modestly, ‘she attached much more importance to the 
circumstance than it deserved’. A discussion followed on 
the writer of those lines; and to the child, whose passion 
for Paradise Lost had long been nursed in secret, it was a 
joy beyond words to have found someone capable of sharing 
it. ‘Any person who has ever been in love,’ she wrote, 
‘and has unexpectedly heard that sweetest of all music, 
the praise of his beloved, may judge of my sensations when 
Madame began to talk with enthusiasm of Milton.’ Milton 
it was who was responsible for bringing together these 
two — the massive, elderly Dutchwoman and the bright, 
- inquiring little Scots girl—in a relationship that was to 
last less than six years, but which brought much pleasure 
to the elder, great benefit and delight to the younger, of 
the devoted pair. To the younger it remained one of the 
most important happenings of her whole life. 

It was almost a love affair. Aunt Schuyler — herself a 
widow who, to her grief, had never had children of her 
own — had been ‘Aunt’ to many little girls and boys; she 
had indeed made a practice of having always a child or two 
in her house, nephews or nieces or the children of friends, 
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whom she had ‘adopted’, had taken to live with her, had 
educated and befriended and guided through childhood 
and adolescence. All this was in accordance with oy 
established custom among the ‘Albanians’ — as Mrs Grant™ 
calls them. Anne MacVicar was now invited to become one 
of these privileged protégés; her parents, often on the move 
and with no settled home of their own, were glad to accept 
the offer; and the child spent long periods with Aunt, 
generally in the winter, when the Schuyler household 
moved to the big house in the town from the other house 
a few miles out along the river bank. Aunt Schuyler was . 
not one to spoil a child; but to this one, to whom (thanks 
to Milton) she had taken so strong a fancy, were accorded 
privileges that had been accorded to none of her pre- 
decessors. Her little bed was brought into Aunt’s own 
bedroom and placed beside her big one; and the two of 
them, retiring very early on the cold winter nights, would 
lie side by side in the darkness, talking. ‘Our conversations’, 
writes Mrs Grant, ‘often encroached on the earlier hours 
of morning.’ For Aunt, growing old and sad, looking into 
a future that appeared ‘dubious and cheerless’ (for shadows 
were beginning to fall over the bright Albanian Eden), 
found pleasure in talking of the past; and there was no 
auditor so appreciative, so attentive, as the intelligent-little 
girl. ‘The great love I had for her first gave interest to her 
details’, says the latter; ‘and again, the nature of these 
details increased my esteem for the narrator.’ So the child_ 
lay and listened while the old woman lay and talked; and in 
this way little Anne MacVicar learned, and treasured up in 
her memory, the history of Margaretta Schuyler, and many 
stories of Albany as it used to be. ‘She spent the winter’s 
nights in retrospections of her past life; and I spent the 
summer days in retrospections of these winter nights.’ 


The life history of Aunt Schuyler had been in no way 
sensational. Born in 1701, she had received the usual 
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limited education of an Albanian girl; but she had had the 
additional advantage of instruction and guidance in her 
ading from her uncle, Colonel Peter Schuyler, ‘Member 
of the King’s Council’, a man not only prominent in local 
affairs and commercially successful, but of wide literary 
knowledge and enthusiasm. His commercial interests took 
him, every winter, to New York, and often he brought 
with him the tall, handsome girl, his favourite niece, 
who ‘soon attracted attention by her personal graces, as 
well as by the charms of her conversation’. Suitors were 
not lacking, for (as Mrs Grant, with inimitable refinement, 
expresses it) ‘if we may be indulged in the inelegant liberty 
of talking commercially of female elegance, the supply was 
not equal to the demand’. The man of her choice, however, 
was no New Yorker; he was her own first cousin Philip, 
eldest son of that same uncle Peter; and she, on her side, 
‘had the happiness to captivate’ him. Their life together 
was perfectly happy and uneventful — happy except in the 
lack of children of their own, uneventful until, some years 
after their marriage, Philip Schuyler’s responsible position 
and public-spiritedness forced him — in spite of the ‘sedate 
equanimity’ of his character—to take command of an 
expedition against certain of the Indian tribes to the north. 
These tribes, unlike the faithful Mohawks to the west, 
had been corrupted by the ‘insidious wiles’ of the French 
Canadians, who, to further their own ends, had ‘criminally 
-indulged them with strong liquors’. 
The expedition — so far as it went — was successful: but 
.it was the forerunner of others more serious, and of events 
which were to transform the simple life of Albany and 
introduce into that quiet Eden the turbulence and wicked- . 
ness of the outside world — events which led, first, to the 
British defeat at Ticonderoga, and then to Wolfe’s victory 
and death at Quebec. For Albany, during the British 
campaign against the French in Canada and their Indian 
‘allies, became an important military centre. Supplies and 
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l equipment were assembled there: more and more troops 
‘arrived. And some of the younger officers who had newly 
crossed the Atlantic, finding the ways of the virion 
Albanians a little too sober for their taste, made it their 
duty, as well as their pleasure, to introduce to them some 
of the gaieties‘of European society. Strutting in their gald ` 
and scarlet, they found that many ofthe younger inhabitants - 
— already, through a growing knowledge of the world and 
a wider diffusion of the English language, ripe for de- 
generacy — fell easy victims to their blandishments and 
were ready to take them at their own valuation as men of 
fashion. What! did the young ladies and~ gentlemen of 
Albany not know -how to dance? Of course they would, 
teach them, they would organize balls for them to practise ^. 
their newly-acquired skill. And had.they never seen a ' 
play? Indeed, they scarcely knew what a play was. They ` 
must be shown at once: the officers themselves would give 
a play. They performed The Beaux’ Stratagem, the young 
ensigns taking the parts of the ladies, ‘flirting fans,’ dis- 
playing great hoops, and, with painted cheeks and coloured 
eyebrows, sailing about in female habiliments’—to the 
vast delight and amusement of one half of the town, to 
the -horror of the other. For Albany, now, was divided 
into the ‘Anglomaniacs’ and the Opposition: and es) 
ran high. The Opposition declared that: 


- 


‘the officers, familiar with évery vice and every disguise, had 
not only spent a whole night in telling lies in a counterfeited -~ 
place, the redlity of which had never existed, but . . . were 
themselves a lie, and had degraded manhood, and broke through 
an express prohibition in scripture, by assuming female habits; 
that they had not only told lies, but cursed and swore the whole 
night; and assumed the characters of knaves, fools and robbers, 
which . . . no one would put on unless they felt themselves 
easy-in them. Painting their faces, of all other.things, seemed’ 
most to violate the Albanian ideas of decorum, and was looked 
upon as the most flagrant abomination. Great and nee was ° 
the a a f 
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Aunt Schuyler viewed these matters with a concern 
that was characteristically level-headed. Too experienced 
to share the excitement of the Anglomaniacs, she was too 
“wise to join the shrill chorus of disapproval. With her 
liberal, moderate views, she understood that such changes 
were bound, sooner or later, to occur; a small society, as it 
grew more wealthy and more numerous, could not be 
expected to retain its pristine purity; it was regrettable, 
but it could not be helped. It was the process of change ` 
that Aunt Schuyler could not like. Some of its manifesta- 
tions, its ‘imperfect imitations and inelegant finery’, were 
wholly deplorable, shocking to the aesthetic, as well as 


to the moral, sense. But her influence was considerable; . . 


and she used it wisely, employing the methods of advice 
and persuasion and restraint, of kindly comment or occa- 
sional sharp reproof, of sympathy and understanding, rather 
than the hysterical prognostications and pious moralizings 
in which some of the older inhabitants and of the clergy 
were indulging themselves. The triumph of these latter 
was scarcely concealed when flaming scandal broke out in 
the town — the first scandal of the kind that had ever been 
known in Albany. A young colonel of the British Army 
had repaid the hospitality of one of the leading citizens 
by seducing his pretty daughter and then, when she was 
found to be with child, refusing to marry her. Aunt 
Schuyler had foreseen the danger and had warned the 
family, in vain; but when disaster occurred, it was not in 
her nature to triumph; her sympathies lay, not with the 
sufferer’s outraged critics, but with the erring sufferer 
herself. 


Albany was changing; life there could never be the same 
again; and Aunt Schuyler was growing old. After thirty- 
eight years of contented married life, her husband died; 
and she was left alone to face a world she no longer cared 
for. It was at this. period in her life that the child Anne 
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` MacVicar was able, all unwittingly, to provide a measire 
of comfort. For Aunt Schuyler had many things to sadden 
her — not only the death of her husband, not only the 
changing manners of her beloved native town, but other; “i 
wider changes. ‘Her attachment to the British nation’, 
Mrs Grant tells us, ‘was to the very last a ruling principle 
both of her actions and opinions’. Deeply distressed by the 
British defeat at Ticonderoga and by the death in battle 
of her friend Lord Howe, she continued, nevertheless, to 
have perfect confidence in ultimate British success in the 
war against the French. But she had, at the same time, the 
prescience to see that, as soon as the war should be brought 
to a conclusion, as soon as the threat from Canada should 
have been finally extinguished, the American colonists, 
having no further need of British protection against the 
French, would seek to throw off the yoke of their mother 
country. 

History proved her to be right. The French having been 
finally defeated at Quebec, the process began which was to 
lead, some years later, to the Declaration of Independence 
and the war which shadowed the last period of Aunt 
Schuyler’s life. In Albany, the withdrawal of the British 
troops and the opening up of territories to the North, 
with the consequent arrival of a swarm of would-be 
settlers and speculators, of greedy lawyers and gambling 
merchants, of numbers of disorderly persons from Con-. 
necticut and Massachusetts, led to a further decay of 
manners, a further disturbance of the town’s tranquillity. 
In the confusion and wretchedness that sometimes resulted, 
Aunt Schuyler —just as, during the war, she had organ- 
ized a hospital—now took a leading part in organizing 
measures of relief. Her prestige in the town was still 
undisputed: ‘no one indeed knew how to refuse a request 
of Aunt Schuyler, who never made one for herself’. l 

Meanwhile she strove hard, through these troubled and 
distasteful times, to retain-the simple dignity of her manner 
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of life, to preside over her large household and her hospit- 
able table as she had been always used to preside. But her 
household was too large; the faithful slaves had multiplied: 
‘and she had made a rash promise to her husband on his 
death-bed that she would never sell any one of them. 
There were too many of them, and they were idle and 
unruly. Everything, indeed, was growing more difficult; 
and yet she was determined to let none of her old customs 
fall. into decay. Vast now, and almost motionless, she 
would still be supported, on summer evenings, to the 
great chair in her porch; her young relations, and little 
Anne MacVicar, would take their places on the steps at 
her feet; and, as soon as the report ‘Aunt Schuyler is come 
out’ had spread up and down the street, a succession of the 
elder citizens would pay her their respects and converse 
with her by turns. Some of the younger ones, too; but 
‘Aunt knew the value of time much too well to devote it 
to every one.’ 


It was a bitter moment for little Anne when she said good- 
bye to her beloved Aunt. Her father, Captain MacVicar, 
had obtained, partly by grant and partly by purchase, a . 
large estate to the north of Albany; and his dream — and the 
child’s dream too—was of building a house there and 
retiring, when his army days should be over, to the quiet 
life of a country gentleman and farmer. But the dream, 
~as dreams sometimes do, turned into a nightmare: and 
perhaps Captain MacVicar was not of the stuff that pioneers 
are made of. He became disgusted with the type of settler 
on the properties that surrounded his own; he was unable 
to find suitable tenants to open up the estate and begin 
the cultivation of the land; there were complicated legal 
proceedings as to boundaries; he was alarmed at the spread 
of republicanism and disloyalty to the Mother Country; 
his health was poor ‘and his spirits were low. He decided, 
therefore, to pay a long visit to his native Scotland, and.to 
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return later to his American estate, when things should be 
more propitious. He sailed in 1768, leaving his property in 
the charge of a friend: he would have done better to sell it, . 
for upon the outbreak of the Revolutionary War it was 
confiscated by the new republican government. 
~ Margaretta Schuyler’s loyalty to England, during the 
war which darkened her last years and in which she was 
compelled to witness ‘scenes abhorrent to her feelings and 
her principles’, never wavered. But, ‘like the Roman. 
Atticus, she kept free from the violence and bigotry of 
party and, like him too, kindly and liberally assisted those 
of each side who, as the tide of success ran different ways, 
were considered as unfortunate’. She lived just long enough 
to see the victory of the cause she condemned; but she was - 
by that time ‘too venerable as well as respectable to be 
insulted for her principles’, which, with that fearlessness 
which gave a touch of greatness to her character, she never 
attempted to disguise. She died in 1782, ‘honoured by all 
who could or could not appreciate her worth; for not to 
esteem Aunt Schuyler was to forfeit all pretensions to 
estimation’. As for her young protégée, Anne MacVicar 
was now a married woman, installed with her minister 
husband in’ the remote Highland village of Laggan. 
Trouble and sorrow and fame were still unknown to her: 
more than fifty years of life still lay before her. Always, 
to the end of her own long. life, she remembered with 
gratitude that stout, elderly Dutchwoman whom she h~ 
loved so dearly and admired so deeply, and whom she 
described, simply, as ‘my first best friend’. 
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‘Poor Dick's’ 
A New Lancashire Ballad 


LAURENCE ASPINALL REDFORD 





This ballad, which at first existed in a longer form, ` 
has been the theme of much discussion between editor 
and poet. Very helpfully, the poet has added these 
notes: ‘Brewster Sessions sentence’: ‘I should have thought 
most people were aware that one of the functions of the 
Brewster Sessions ts to refuse renewal of licences of pubs 
which are deemed redundant or decrepit. I’ve avoided a 
possible confusion in “sentence” by substituting “verdict”? 
though thereby losing an alliterative effect.’ He adds 
that ‘Poor Dick’s’ really did exist under that name (at ° 
a place called Little Hulton), on the door-step of his 
native place; was demolished; and has been replaced by a 
larger structure fully up to the highest standards 
demonstrated in the current advertisements of the 
` Brewers’ Society. 


I strove on a Saturday evening, 
Re-kindling a pub in the dark; 

Its façade warmed. a gap like a grinning 
As dead regulars sheltered from work 


Down the breadth of whose dialect-current 
Tales tacked as the topic-wind veered; 
The stranger slunk off; from glass cases 
A king-pike’s, a vixen’s eyes stared 
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Where reigned shabby heirs of Sam Crompton,} 
Brash tacklers, small piecers, with deft 
Accomplices geared by the millwrights, 

Dick Arkwright’s* cunninger kith 


All leavened by their collier-kindred 

Whom the coal had compelled to bend, 

Though they stocd their sups through the evening 
More erectwise than kings might stand. 


But their whippets, I knew, with their pigeons 
(Ringed doves) were long homed with the Ark 
Since a Brewster-Sessions’ verdict 

Had wrung ‘Poor Dick’s’ neck with a jerk, 


And my pub-glow was rubbed out by headlamps 
As cats’-eyes winked their turns at a car; 

And its snugness was reconditioned 

To the smugness of Things-As-They-Are. 


The First House debouched from a cinema; 
The Second was sucked up its steps; 

Young weavers’ legs sheathed in nylon 
Sheened by knife-edged collier-chaps’. 


They splashed over my Rembrandtesque pattern 
And jeopardized its shade, 

Though I doubted their fastness of colouring 

By the fluent mien they had. 


Conflicting on, teasing my eyeballs, 
Their Technicolors obscured ° 

And their syncopations staggered 
The basic rhythm I heard: 


O we poor pubby precursors 

Who hacked your route with sweat 
Put by our explorations 

For your horizons’ gate; 


1 Samuel Crompton, inventor of the spinning mule. 
2 Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the spinning frame. 
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Through our long-contained contentions 
Your jigtime was secured, 

And for Blackpool Illuminations 

Our daylight was deferred. . .. 


But the posters’ alien voices 
Quenched any answer made; 

Yet a day-and-a-half would render 
Succinctly what was said: 


O we, how can we omit you 

Whose dexterities foam from our hand 
And eased through whose constrictions 
Our stints seethe on underground? 


So I tested my double vision 

On two worlds uncurled on the sky: 

And the scales of their guts stayed up level: 
We were answered, Orion and I. 


But Poor Dickie (saving his presence), 

Did he skulk and sulk by his site? 

And condemn such smoothed men of The Pictures 
As had murdered Ais Saturday night? 
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On a Painting 
by William Gear 
For an Unreceptive Person 


GEORGE MACBETH 


The tall, exploding city’s lurid glare 

Tears through the pinstripes of the crawling flack. 
Zigzagging madly, your dazed eye reels back, 
Machine gunned to a blank and brittle stare. 


Let me explain, Dressed up to kill, in fur, 

Colour explicitly makes bombs her game. 

Through hints of tumbling houses, ringed with flame, 
She roams the canvas in a dazzling blur. 


Don’t think those whining yellows are an error, 

The catsfoot purple padding in for style. 

Sharp claws won’t splinter in a mocking smile ià 
But rip your plaster sneers up into terror. 


So walk on slowly through this flare-lit picture, 
Black cats are lucky, you may need no stricture. 
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Advice from Sloth 


ROBIN SKELTON 





Do not look ahead into the day; 

This night of now with its deep pulse’s beat 
Is adequate for all you have to say: 

Lie close beneath the warm accepting sheet. 


The pattern of the darkness is complete; 
There is no need for truth or for deceit; 
The lover and the saint controlled by clay 
Anticipate no wakening into day. 


Arouse no words to conjure or entreat; 

The drumming pulse knows all you need to say: 
The arts and not the arteries betray 

The lonely lover underneath the sheet. 


The dawn steals every private world away, 
Warmth’s wordless intimacy, lust’s jungle heat, 
Dreams’ cosmic power, lost in dark’s defeat: 
Do not look ahead into the day. 


The light exposes every dream’s decay, 
Presents accounts we cannot hope to pay; 
The lover and the saint awake to greet 
A bankrupt vision and a winding sheet. 


Accept the blindness of the pulse’s beat; 

In darkness, dark is all we need to pay: 

Lie close beneath the warm accepting sheet; 
Do not look ahead into the day. 
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Le Cimitere Père Lachaise = 


(for Joyce et Poraccia) 


MADGE HALES 


Sun is alien here where streets of tombs stretch 
Beyond credence; decay mourns and moves centuries 
And forgotten Princes breathe: Napoleon’s satellities 
With veinless eye look ever on, and broken grills 
Show pathetic altars, tawdry flowers ard trinkets, 

And photos stained with damp place dryness on a tear. 


Yet Chopin shows a youthful profile fleshed in stone 

And growing plants in pots bring movement here, 

And threaded through wraught iron a spray of blossom dies, 
Articulates a love, or loss; tinders my thought 

Till I forget this ache of stone, ponder still 

In the full of flesh what the bare bone suggests 

To blood that leapt before the lifted scvthe. 
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Virginia Woolf 


Š GEORGE SCOTT 





upon our compassion and admiration in her diaries that 
after reading them the dominant impression of Virginia 
Woolf is one of arrogance: an arrogance big-boned and 
belligerent. I had this feeling of her arrogance almost 
without pause throughout the twenty-three years covered 
by these diaries.1 The arrogance begins perhaps as a self- 
defence against despair but it ends not merely as a defensive 
weapon but as an aggressive one. It may be said with com- 
plete truth that what I call her arrogance was funda- 
mentally never anything but a consciously sustained 
illusion without which she could not have lived and per- 
sisted with her work; but in this instance understanding 
does not bring compassion. The arrogance is too envelop- 
ing; it is discharged in a stream of contempt and intoler- 
ance upon other people, discharged even upon people 
whom, one would imagine, had done nothing deserving - 
Sf her assault. It proceeds from the dssumption which can 
be seen developing in these diaries over the years, the 
assumption that Virginia Woolf is the greatest living 
writer, that her aims as a creative artist are the right aims, 
the only aims. If her assumption is correct ~ and the possi- 
ility of it being wrong, considered only for a moment of 
self-doubt, is enough to torture her mind into an agony 
of despondency —it means that anyone who dares to 


IÈ is remarkable considering all the calls she makes 


14 Writer’s Diary. Virginia Woolf. Edited by Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 18s} 
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criticize her, any even who happen to have different 
artistic intentions, must be at fault. - 

It is not necessary to admire her victims in order to pity 
them, to find oneself siding with them instinctively. How™ 
repellently patronizing she is to Arnold Bennett and how 
- disparaging towards his claim to be a ‘creative artist’. 
And again with D. H. Lawrence whom Aldous Huxley 
had called an ‘artist’. ‘Art’, declares Virginia Woolf with 
the dogmatic certainty of one who has been vouchsafed 
divine knowledge, ‘is being rid of all preaching; things in 
themselves; the sentence in itself beautiful; multitudinous 
seas; daffodils that come before the swaliow dares; whereas 
Lawrence would only say what proved something. I 
haven’t read him of course. . . .’ 

Virginia Woolf seems to invest herself with the authority 
and the vanity of handing down canon laws on art. It is 
hardly surprising that such a woman would resent criticism. 
She reports ‘three severe swingeings’— from Wyndham 
Lewis, Prince Mirsky and Frank Swinnerton. ‘Bloomsbury 
is ridiculed; and I am dismissed with it,’ she writes. ‘I 
didn’t read W. L.; and Swinnerton only affected me as a 
robin affects a rhinoceros — except in the depths of the 
night. How resilient I am; and how fatalistic now; and 
how little I mind and how much; and how good my novel 
is; and how tired I am this morning; and how I like praise; 
and how full of ideas I am... .’ 

Very near the end of her diary, under the date Monday, 
September 16th, 1940, she lets drop a reflection thai, - 
unknown to herself, stays to mock at her own self-conceit: 
‘t . . have been dallying with Mr Williamson’s confes- 
sions appalled by his egocentricity. Are all writers as 
magnified in their own eyes? He can’t move an inch from 
the glare of his own personality — his fame. And I’ve never 
read one of those immortal works.’ 

The arrogance spreads far beyond her attitude towards 
other writers. She luxuriates in self-concern to the exclusion 
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of the outside world. She, with her exquisite sensibility 
and perception, can deliver herself of the crassest and most 
myopic of judgments upon people. She goes to see Lady 
‘Cunard: she actually notes some of the gaudy, eccentric 
trappings to that lady’s life; but when she comes away, this 
great writer who is always talking about letting life fly 
into, her books, of not judging and so on, can find only this 

to say: ‘. . . But no doubt she has her acuity, her sharp 

peck at life; only how adorable, I thought, as I tiptoed home 
in my tight shoes, in the fog, in the chill, could one open 

one of these doors that I still open so venturously, and find 

a live interesting real person, a Nessa, a Duncan, a Roger. 

Someone new, whose mind would begin vibrating. Coarse 

and usual and dull these Cunards and Colefaxes are ~ for 

all their astonishing competence in the commerce of life.’ 

Oh, what a revealing paragraph, with its glib use of real 
and coarse and dull. And what self-deceit could have made 
her imagine she had opened the door to Lady Cunard’s 
‘venturously’. She had opened the door and had closed 
her sensitive mind as soon as she got into the place. The 
arrogance of the aesthete — as horrible and as intolerant 
as the arrogance of wealth. 

It was not until the war came that Virginia Woolf’s 
diaries revealed her as vulnerable to external pressures. 
She tried to slam the door of her imagination to shut out 
the war but it demanded her attention. Her arrogance 
Pied to seek refuge in objectivity but her apparently calm, 
detached observation of bombing, of her own fears, reads 
incredibly. There is something taut and fragile about it; 
a tension controlled for the time being, but liable to snap 
at any moment. It is then, if it had not been too late, that 
compassion for Virginia Woolf and understanding of the 
agonies of her mind might have softened my antipathy. | 
I might have been able to get past the vanity and the lofty 
contempt of the ‘artist’ and have seen the amazing courage 
of the woman who would not allow criticism or those 
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‘recurrent spasms of self-doubt to, prevent her from going on 
with her writing, the only thing that could make life 
tolerable for her, could give it shape and purpose. Apart . 
from the books she wrote, there is enough in these diaries”~. 
to convince one that here was a most extraordinary woman, 
one with that passionate dedication to a single purpose 
which makes for saints. But how difficult it is to like saints ~ 
especially this particular saint, who died only thirteen years 
ago, and epitomized an intellectual coterie called the 
Bloomsbury Group. 

It is now that I must investigate more deeply my own 
antipathy towards Virginia Woolf as she appears in this 
volume. The fact that her last entry was made only thirteen 
years ago is at once the cause of antagonism and of wonder. 
It would be natural to think of such a person as a near- 
contemporary; yet though she writes of events that have 
happened within my short life and of people who are still 
living, her diaries seem to belong to another world and 
another time, strange and alien to those we live in today. 
Here I must deal in contraries, and, for the sake of sharp 
ness, I must deal in generalizations. I must say ‘we’ to 
try to characterize the feelings of my generation, although 
all I can really do is to translate my own feelings, the feelings 
of one born in 1925. 

' We are not yet far enough removed from Virginia Woolf 
and the Bloomsbury Group to label them and file themed 
away with an aloof-historical eye; we are beset by too many 
living contacts with them, too many echces of them persist, 
even in ourselves perhaps. In 1934 Joad could say simply 
that Bloomsbury was dead. He could write like that because 
he had known the Bloomsbury influence in its vigour of 
life, not merely in its senile or spectral manifestations. It 
requires that kind of intimacy to make so positively de- 
structive a statement. Joad meant no doubt that for him 
and certain contemporaries Bloomsbury was dead; in the 
same way many of my generation who have felt personally 
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the tug of Communism and have finally freed themselves | 
from it can now say Communism is dead. So it is — for 

_them. But just as a future generation may need more than 

the lessons of history to teach them the evils of Communism 

so we need more than the dogmatic assertions of Joad or the 

Serutineers to sign the death certificate of the Bloomsbury 

Group. If we wish to see it dead and buried we may have 

to do the killing all over again. 

The first antagonism we feel towards Virginia Woolf and 
the Bloomsbury Group is towards the idea of a group at all. 
The very term is enough to alienate our understanding. It 
suggests immediately so many of the things we have come 
to distrust in life — literary or otherwise. It suggests the 
exclusive club (or should it be detention barracks?); the 
intellectual smugness of the clique; the codifying of 
aesthetic theories; the astigmatism of the criticism pro- 
ceeding from those theories, exiling and condemning all 
writers who do not conform to the code; the strength and 
bloated vanity of believing the Group to be right and 
everyone else wrong. 

We distrust their positive, self-assured theories of the 
‘civilized life’ because most of our beliefs are negative and 
the civilized life seems too unattainable and irrelevant an 
ideal to be worth our pursuit. We suffer from the virtues 
(or they may well be vices) of self-doubt and tolerance; so 
it is that we cannot accept the truculent, scornful dismissals 
by Virginia Woolf of people who are not ‘artists’ according 
to her particular idea of the artist. If we do seek to measure 
the importance of art, we ask it to stand up against the 
events of the external world; it is not enough for art to be 
beautiful: it must also help to explain, if not to solve, the 
problems of the contemporary world, both the problems of 
individuals and the problems of society. We may still talk 
about the immortality of art but we suffer from moments of 
aesthetic and spiritual aberration when we are obsessed by 
the mortality of nations. Virginia Woolf worked the other 
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way round. She measured external events against her 
work — and found her work more important, more signifi- 
cant. Perhaps she had the kind of intellectual and spiritual _ 
perspective that we need today; it may be, but for the 
moment we have not got it and we are bound to view the 
possessors of it with’ some suspicion. And the luxury of 
ceaseless self-analysis, the fastidious delineation of the 
moment, the hyper-sensitive exploration of minute sensa- 
tions: these are things we cannot easily afford now. 

We do not wish to impose a duty upon Art but it is true 
to say that certain kinds of writing — such as the experi- 
mental novels of Virginia Woolf, James Joyce, and Dorothy 
Richardson, the undramatic ‘moment-by-moment’ novels, 
as C. P. Snow called them recently — are likely to find little 
sympathy today. So it is with such totems as that of the 
‘civilized life’ of the Bloomsbury Group. They both belong 
to the unrealities of existence so rarely do they coincide 
with the problems or intentions or desires of the young 
writer today. (Only of such great novels as E. M. Forster’s 
Passage to India is this untrue.) He may not always like 
it, but whether he likes it or not, the ycung writer is very 
much concerned with externalities. However he might wish 
to hide away from them, they seek him out just as the 
war sought out Virginia Woolf and destroyed her. The 
young writer today, if he is to produce work which is to 
have any value for his fellows, must grapple with these 
externalities. This is not imposing conditions upon him as 
an artist; it is stating a fact of modern life which most 
young writers have come to accept without regret. 

The contrasts with Virginia Woolf and the Bloomsbury 
Group are emphatic. At the most banal level one can point 
to the distinction between the ‘civilized life’ of Bloomsbury, 
sentimentally discussed and ardently pursued in civilized 
drawing-rooms and padded cells of auto-analysis with the 
material discomforts of most young writers today: the 
demands upon their energies of the bread-and-butter job, 
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the long, frustrating searches to find somewhere to live, 
and so on with the familiar and tedious catalogue. Virginia 
Woolf dwelt within the tiny orbit of artistic power; she 
sought the praise of her few civilized friends — sometimes 
it seemed she cared not for the praise of others — and could 
be.disturbed by her husband sorting apples. We, too, may 
wish for the praise of our friends but few of us can be 
content with so limited a currency. Few of us can boast 
even a room of our own in which to work, let alone one 
from which noise is excluded. 

But these are banalities indeed. It was not only noise 
that Virginia Woolf wanted to exclude from her life but, 
it often seems, anything in the outside world that was not 

. ‘civilized’. Yes, a gross and unfair generalization perhaps, but 
not entirely unsupported by her own testimony. I was not 
alive when the First World War ended, but I find it imposs- 
ible to believe that the relief that people felt then, the joy of 
release from fear, was not genuine. Yet Virginia Woolf can 
sit down and date an entry Saturday, July 19th, 1919, 
and begin: ‘One ought to say something about Peace Day, 
I suppose, though whether it’s worth taking a new nib for 
‘that purpose I don’t know . . . it seems to me a servants’ 
festival; something got up to pacify and placate “the 
people’? — and now the rain’s spoiling it; and perhaps 
some extra treat will have to be devised for them... . 
There’s something calculated and politic and insincere 
about these peace rejoicings.’ Well, she may have been 
right about the politicians and officials who organized the 
celebrations — about that I have no knowledge — but why 
should she assume the same qualities in ‘the people’? 
Because their way was not her way of rejoicing it must be 
‘insincere’. And: ‘Of course we did not see the procession.’ 
How she damns herself in my eyes with that ‘of course’. 
She looks down upon ‘the people’ from her self-erected dais 
of Beauty and Art and condemns their coarse jollifications. 

It seems to many of us now that any writer who could 
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‘close her eyes and mind to such a rare exhibition of mass — 

yet individualized — emotion must be cutting herself off 
from a writer’s legitimate material. The celebrations might, 
well have been vulgar but did that make them less worthy - 
of observation and understanding? I am not saying that 
material like that is the only kind of material in which a 
writer should be interested. But if she were capable of 
ignoring that, what else might she ignore. Virginia Woolf 
was always — and consciously — limiting her field of vision. 
If she could display such crude non-understanding as that 
of the 1919 notation, how shall we receive her other 
writings about other things as ‘truthful’? Might not they 
too be the distortions of bad eyesight? 

This is not a call for a return to the sterilities of social 
realism. It is a call, however, for writers whose creative 
imaginations will start from the point of recognition of 
life as it is, mot as the dreamer would like it to be. This 
need not limit the writer. The problems of personal con- 
duct in this modern world are no less important than the 
problems of international affairs. It is not less impdrtant 
now than in Virginia Woolf’s day to understand ourselves 
and to wonder at the mystery of existence. But that per- 
sonal conduct and that wonder must surely be seen in 
relation to the external world and its problems. In life they 
interact; so must they interact in modern writing if art is 
to perform its one and only duty of illuminating the 
human situation and of presenting a distillation of the 
human spirit. 
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Beasts with Shoes on 
The World of Georges Bernanos 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


shoes on: felt-slippered with silent cunning they creep 

upon their prey and kill, kill, kill; and, as is in a night- 
mare, even their catapults, like their guns, are fitted with 
silencers — lambs’ fleece instead of metal bands. For here 
faces peer out of this jungle where the trees have turned to 
stone and the sky-mastering pylons are like cancerous 
parasites; here violence seethes, nature runs berserk, and 
beasts feed upon each other and yet remain bound in some 
mysterious form of half-glimpsed, open rebellion. Not fallen 
angels these, but men — mad aristocrats of towering vanity 
with their Russian chauffeurs, retired pedagogues and dis- 
tinguished civil servants, priests of ailing faith ogled at by 
girls, spied upon by the peasantry, the friend of the village 
idiot. . . . As number them, one might as well number 
the hairs of the head. For overshadowing the shadows in 
which these men and women move and have their being 
is the Cross, its arms falling on grass and concrete alike: 
few perhaps may look at it, shape their lives by it, and 
still it stands — a reminder never out of sight. 

The communion of sinners is as binding on earth as the 
communion of saints in heaven. The sharp tongue or 
the false heart mark as much inwardly as do outwardly the 
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hare-lip or club-foot. All may be noiseless, all may be felt- 

slippered, all may await the crime, but men are never fully 

free: they are bound by grace .bẹcause ‘grace is... 

everywhere’. Unknown, the claws of the beast within i 
shoe may have been pared — and dying men have truth 

upon their lips. ‘Grace is . . . everywhere.’ As the cancer 

takes hold, and breath becomes harder, the curé of Ambri-" 
court chooses his last words carefully — so'much to say, so 

little time. But the words that he utters are the core of 

Bernanosian thought. Everything that the author wrote 
before and after was simply an pions of the implication 

of these three words. 

Journal d’un Curé de Campagne (1936) was Bernanos’ 
fourth novel. At thirty-eight he published his first, Sous 
le Soleil de Satan (1926); then in quick succession there 
follows L’Imposture (still not translated, 1927) and La 
Joie (1929). These three novels together with Un Crime 
(1936), which he wrote at the same time as his Diary of a. 
Country Priest, the subsequent Monsieur Ouine (1943) and 
the posthumous Un Mauvais. Réve (1952), make up the 
corpus of his fiction. The rest of his work is scrappy and 


"polemical — the note-books of a novelist about freedom, 


liberty and responsibility in the religious sense because not 
for long can a man think in terms of politics without 
reaching down towards religious roots. 

Throughout the canon certain themes recur. To the files 
of violence in the asphalt jungle, Bernanos adds demoniacal._ 
possession since if grace is mysteriously working every- . 
where, then one-must also remember that the spiritual 
battle going on against an eternal background between 
heaven and hell is just as violent as the everyday battle 
going on between men and women. ‘God alone has -the 
pleasure of seeing the justice of things.’ For Bernanos 
accepts no compromise: his condemnation of Franco during 
the Spanish Civil War was vehement, sparing neither 
opportunist bishop nor time-server; his estimate of the 
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dismemberment of Czechoslovakia at Munich was as fiery 
as anything that Léon Bloy ever spat forth; his comments 
about collaborators and quislings during the Second World 
"War had the force of Old Testament prophecy. To him 
parliamentary democracy offered no real check to the 
avaricious and selfish; it was too materialistic a philosophy: 
in itself to lead to anything other than economic and 
political tyranny. On the contrary, Frenchmen should 
remember that sanctity will out; that Jeanne d’Arc was 
an example to all ages; that a restored monarchy would 
best serve their country’s needs. The Beatitudes were the 
greatest reality, the greatest hope, and the Devil and his 
followers were their greatest enemies. A man wrote 
because he had to, because it was his vocation; and to such 
a man to refuse God his pen is to commit sacrilege because 
to such men writing is a kind of sacrament. 

In the Bernanosian world murder is a common feature. 
Murder takes place in Sous le Soleil le Satan, Un Crime and 
Un Mauvais Réve; in each case the murderer is a woman 
and in each case her murder is merely the outward symbol 
of an inner murder — the murder of her soul. In none of 
these three cases is she entirely responsible for this act 
since there is a suggestion each time that they have 
inherited bad blood, that blood will have blood. They were 
corrupted as children. In Sous le Soleil de Satan, Abbé 
Donissan tells Mouchette that ‘in God’s eyes she is not 
capable of a murder’ and he reveals to her the vicious 
beasts that spawned and bred her; in Un Crime, Evangéline 
discovers that she is the illegitimate daughter of an 
unfrocked nun; in Un Mauvais Réve, Madame Evangéline 
Alfieri is simply a tool in the hands of accomplices. This 
may suggest a melodramatic author; but Bernanos is far 
from being that. Using allegory very slightly, he reports 
the situation as he sees it among a communion of sinners. 
The fact that his characters often bear the same name and 
turn up in more than one book may be put down to literary 
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carelessness or lack of invention. A more valid suggestion, 

I would submit, is that Bernanos wishes to achieve a certain 
continuity in his books, wants to show how similar yet 
different some of his characters are — like the hairs of the 
head. For Mouchette, Evangéline and Madame Alfieri are 
all inveterate liars: ‘As a little girl I often used to lie wjth- 
out pleasure. Now the temptation is even stronger. . . 
I have loved lying, and it has held me in good stead. It 
has provided me with the only kind of liberty in which I 
could freely rejoice since, whereas the truth makes condi- 
tions too hard for a greedy person like myself, lying 
imposes no such restrictions. . . .? Thus speak Mouchette 
and Evangéline, while of Madame Alfieri Bernanos com- 
ments: ‘She was one of those women, less rare than you, 
think, who enjoy lying for its own sake. . . .’ Lying, then, 
for these three women becomes a part of their demoniacal 
worship, just as swearing amongst soldiers often reflects a 
deep-felt need for a repetitive chant — such, for example, as 
those offered by the Church in her litanies. Indeed, the 
blasphemies of these soldiers, who form part of the com- 
munion of sinners on earth, may well have its echoes in 
heaven when the saints cry out, ‘Fiat! Fiat!’ For as swearing 
so often invokes God and His saints and may in a sense be 
the reverse side of prayer, so the virtues of truth celebrated 
in the Church’s litanies may have their reverse side in lies 
offered to the Devil and his followers: black masses enable 
one to speak of a liturgy of Satanism — a liturgy to which in 
varying degree many of Bernanos’ characters subscribe. 
And yet, paradoxically, within the shadow of the Cross 
they still stand. 

Here it is that one reaches the centre of Bernanos’ 
world, quite literally the crux; and in bringing one back 
to the dying words of the curé of Ambricourt, it also brings 
one to the author’s explanation of the paradox of free 
will. Men are born free, but are bound by grace because 
‘grace is . . . everywhere’. That is the starting premise of 
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his philosophy, and at first sight it may appear a plain 
contradiction in terms, since surely this grace predestines 
every act-thus binding men and women? The answer 
wees in the novels. j 

In Sous le Soleil de Satan, when Mouchette discovers she 
is pregnant, she kills her lover; but the act is partly acci- 
dental, partly inherited, because it emerges that her mother 
acted similarly before. When the Abbé Donissan brings 
this home to her, adding that therefore in God’s eyes she 
is not capable of murder, her pride suffers such a blow that 
upon the instant she plans to cut her throat, to surrender 
to Satan. But the wound is not fatal and she asks to be 
carried into church to die before the tabernacle. So it is 
that a physical murder, partly hereditary and partly 
accidental, gives the Abbé as it were the power to destroy 
her pride which until now has murdered her soul: as 
sanctity will out, so will murder — and in God’s mysterious 
ways salvation through murder has been achieved. For 
somehow Abbé Donissan has conjured sufficient grace to 
achieve in Mouchette this sudden exchange of Satan for 
God. This, however, was Bernanos’ first novel, and as 
one reads the others so another ọf the thoughts of the curé 
of Ambricourt comes to mind. It does not deny Abbé 
Donissan’s role in the conversion of Mouchette, but it 
enlarges one’s understanding of sùch conversions. 


‘Evil thoughts are like good ones: thousands may be scattered 
by the wind, or overgrown or dried up by the sun. Only one 
takes root. The seeds of good and evil are everywhere. Our great 
misfortune is that human justice always intervenes too late. We 
only repress or brand the act, without ever being able to go 
further back than the culprit. But the hidden sins poison the 
air which others breathe, and without such corruption at the 
source, many a wretched man, tainted unconsciously, would 
never have become a criminal.’ P 


Remember that as ‘our great misfortune is that human 
. . . S 
justice always intervenes too late’, so ‘God alone has the 
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pleasure of seeing the justice of things’. Again, as ‘the seeds 
of good and evil are everywhere’, so crimes may be in- 
herited — they are in the air — and so too may grace inter- 
vene because ‘grace is . . . everywhere’. For grace is wal 
kind of drawbridge let down, but which need not neces- 
sarily be crossed: men may prefer the asphalt jungle, the 
city’s swamps or to hide themselves in the stone shadows 
of the trees. In both Un Crime and Un Mauvais Réve this 
same vision holds, but is brought closer. 

In Un Crime, Evangéline’s first murder forces her to 
commit another, her second victim being a priest. Then to 
safeguard herself she impersonates the priest — thus com- 
mitting sacrilege. Again an Abbé enters her life, the Abbé 
Etchegoyen, but his role in the novel is rather ambiguous 
and all his entry seems to succeed in doing is to force her 
to take her life. Yet, right at the end, there is a hint that 
because she was kind to an altar boy, she may have been 
saved. But this is a hint, not a fact, and the fact is that in 
the book she dies impenitently by her own hand — that is, 
of course, as far as one can by one’s own hand. For if the 
communion of sinners seems triumphant here, then the 
question of the paradox of free will alsc enters. What seeds 
taken on the wind from some past age may intervene? 
What germination may take place in that unchartered 
region unknown to man — that moment before the explosion 
when the finger feels the second pressure? These questions 
may savour of special pleading, but I believe that they are 
lent definite strength as suppositions by the last sentence 
of Bernanos’ last novel. In Un Mauvais Réve, after the 
murder, Madame Alfieri meets a priest (note every 
Bernanos book has its priests and in some cases the same 
priest is shared by more than one book: also at different 
stages the priests differ in their degree of spirituality and 
hence, when called upon, in the divine help which they 
can give). The priest whom Madame Alfieri meets dis- 
turbs her euphoria in her crime and exactly what his role 
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is to be or not to be remains an undecided issue. ‘Perhaps 
she had one last hope, to acknowledge his uncanny power, 
to admit defeat. . . .’ Nothing is certain, for upon that 
perhaps’ the ambiguity of this novel as a shadow of life 
rests. 

The Bernanosian landscape, therefore, is a consistent 
picture, each novel leading to the next and developing 
what has gone before. With affinities to T. F. Powys 
and William Faulkner, Bernanos, like them, remains a 
realist in a sense quite contrary to what is usually meant 
by the term realism in fiction. He is realistic because he is 
Christian in hope; he has no illusions about men, seeing 
them as they so often are — beasts with shoes on. Yet he 
sremains scrupulously careful over detail; his unflinching 
acceptance of Catholicism does not allow him to ride rough- 
shod over credibility and when he looks at his characters 
it is with ‘a naked look’ — a look that miraculously cleanses 
away all lies. For whereas too often the novelist who is a 
Christian uses his belief as a means to bring about a quick 
conversion or a similar deus ex machina, Bernanos, in 
accepting his vocation as an author, treats his writing as a 
sacrament. No detail is too small to omit as no detail is 
too small in God’s eyes. For if one accepts the Incarnation 
with a saviour born from a woman’s womb as any other 
child, one is accepting for a religious reality quite a differ- 
ent reality to the classicist who accepts that a goddess can 
-give birth to a full-grown man- Jove in the case of 
Minerva. That is a type of birth which no man has ever 
witnessed, whereas birth in a stable is not so rare an event. 
That is also why all writing of this kind, why all reality 
since Christ’s birth, is redeemed in Christian hope; for it 
is writing in which words are used to express a promise, 
words used as svmbols of divine harmonies, words used as 
mirrors of the Word. It is what relates authors so apparently 
diverse as T. F. Powys, William Faulkner and Georges 
Bernanos, giving them the compulsion to go on whatever 
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the odds because Christian in hope they know that to 
write means to hand themselves over. Their sympathy ‘is 
always with the idiot because they themselves are so often 
taken for mad. Yet in Dostoievsky they have both a mastex 
and example since they are followers who, not necessarily 
agreeing with each other, at least understand each other. 
For they, too, have undergone the pangs of capturing the | 
vision whole and uncorrupted, of bringing to birth the 


` Word. Their labours to serve this truth have-been endless 


~ 


and they have known how every endeavour has been a 
new beginning, a fresh start. For as Bernanos speaking for 
himself so wisely reflected: 


‘my life is already heavy with the dead. But none are so dead as 
the little boy that was once me. And yet, when the hour strikes, 
it is he who shall walk again at the head of’ my life, gather 
around him all my mistaken years, to the very last of them, and 
like a young leader of veterans rallying his scattered company, 
he shall enter first the House of my Father. After all, PIH have 
the right to speak in his name. But there! — we cannot speak 
in the name of childhood, for then we should speak as children. 
That is the forgotten tongue which I, an idiot, keep seeking 
from book to book. As though such words could ever be written, 
or ever had been. And yet . . . sometimes a lost echo returns 
to me. And it is zhat which makes you listen, my brothers all 
over the world, who by chance or boredom have chanced to 
open one of my books. A strange notion to write for those,who 


‘disdain all writing! A bitter irony to strive to convince and 


persuade, when my deepest belief is that the only world which -~ 
may yet be redeemed, is the world of children, of heroes and of, 
martyrs... .’ 


The hour struck for Georges Bernanos in 1952... . 


` 
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MICHELANGELO MERISI DA CARAVAGGIO 
by ROGER HINKS 
Faber and Faber, 50s net 


. Roger Hinks’s volume on Caravaggio is of unusual importance 
“for as a painter Caravaggio has come to have a contemporary 
importance. His work has been described in topical’ terms as a 
‘visual existentionalism’ and in the Milan exhibition of 1951 
there were those who in their enthusiasm exclaimed that he was | 
the first of the modern painters. In England we have had few 
opportunities of seeing his work and the collection of ninety-six 
plates in this volume, with the full descriptive catalogue, will 
bring the significance of his work for the first time to many in 
this country. Mr Hinks’s preface is more ample than is frequently 
* found in volumes of this kind and constitutes the first full study 
in English of this fascinating but complicated artist. So com- 
plicated is he that Mr Hinks seems at the end a little uncertain 
‘of his own position, apart from the fact that Caravaggio at his 
best fills him with admiration. 

In some ways Caravaggio seems the Marlowe of painting, a 
man of violent and frequently vicious life, yet capable of great 
devotion to his art, of great technical excellence and of individual 
vision. He brought new elements into the late sixteenth 
century, disturbing to his clerical patrons and sometimes 
puzzling even to the layman. First, as can be clearly seen from 
the plates, there is a bold almost arrogant realism in the picture 
of ‘St Matthew and The Angel’. The saint is portrayed as an 
old peasant who is filled with wonderment by the very fact that 
he can write. When he had finished the picture and it had 
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been set on the altar it was ‘taken away by the priests, on the 
grounds that it was not proper, nor like a saint, sitting there 
with his legs crossed, and his feet rudely exzoged to the public’. 
Apart from the realism there was a sensual and voluptuous ; 
quality in much of Caravaggio’s work. It can be seen in his 
Bacchus, in some of the religious paintings, and above all in the 
bold provocative picture of Amore Vincitore. . 

Some readers of this volume may find Caravaggio’s work 
difficult to estimate, but its bold character will command atten- 
tion, and it will be now more easy to understand why he 
impressed minds such as those of Rubens and Ribera and 
Rembrandt and why his influence is still alive. 


REGENCY ANTIQUES by BRIAN READE 
Batsford . 


Brian Reade has written for the collector as well as for the 
student of taste. His range covers not only furniture, where 
naturally the main emphasis lies, but silver, textiles and all other 
such fine products of the period. He writes for the amateur, 
but with all the precision of a scholar. From the descriptions and 
the plates the reader will be able to identify his own belongings 
or proposed purchases. The more modest works, particularly in 
furniture, are well represented. At the same time the volume 
makes an admirable guide for anyone who never hopes to possess 
a Regency antique but who wishes to follow up visits to the 
galleries. The whole volume maintains a ‘Batsford’ standard in 
publication. Of particular interest are the 182 illustrations to 
the text. 

In his general reflections, Brian Reade emphasizes how. 
recent has been the widespread taste for Regency objects. ‘Until 
the 1930s the majority of experts and dealers ignored furniture 
later than 1810. The word Regency was used by them to denote 
the tip of a dark territory of rubbish, beginning — so we had to 
understand — at the year of Sheraton’s death and stretching to 
the days of Gordon Russell.’ He mentions that the best examples 
of Regency furniture already sell for four times their cost in 
the 1930s. 
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THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 
HESKETH PEARSON 


‘The most true, the most sensible, and the fairest book 
which has yet been written about Oscar Wilde.’ -— 
Harold Nicolson (Observer). .  Hlustrated. 28s 6d 


ESSAYS BY OSCAR WILDE 


Edited, with an Introduction by Hesketh Pearson. 
With a frontispiece. [Os 6d 
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With an Introduction by Vyvyan Holland. 
Second edition. 10s 6d 
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AN ANATOMY OF BALLET by FERNAU HALL 
Melrose, 30s net 


THE DIAGHILEV BALLET 1909-1929 


by S. L. GRIGORIEV T 


Constable, 55s net 


Two new and important books on the ballet. Until recent years 
the literature on the ballet has been thin and episodical. Mr 
Fernau Hall’s aim is to give a comprehensive history of ballet 
from the period of the development of independent ballet com- 
panies. After a brief review of earlier days he begins his history 


with Petipa’s succession to Bournonville in 1877 as director of , 


the Imperial ballet and ‘the only active maitre de ballet worthy 
of the name in the whole world’. Petipa remained until 
his enforced retirement at the age of 81 in 1903. While 
Mr Fernau Hall begins with a full account of the Russian ballet 
following Petipa, his aim is much wider, and covers the ballet 
of Denmark, Spain, Yugoslavia and India. He has organized 
his material, apart from a general historical survey, by an 
„analysis of individual choreographers and companies. It is an 
ample and truly impressive work, enhanced in value by the 
eighty-five illustrations, including many from the Mander- 
Mitchenson Theatre Collection. > 


If Mr Fernau Hall is the historian of a whole period, Mr 
Grigoriev is the intimate recorder of a single company. Grigoriev 
had met Diaghilev as early as 1900 when he had finished his 
training at the Imperial Theatre School and was akout to join 
the Marinsky Theatre. From the beginning to the end he was, 


pei 


régisseur of Diaghilev’s company. C. W. Beaumont, in 1940, | 


writing of the Diaghilev ballet in London, commented that 
‘Grigoriev is probably the only man living who knows the 
history of the troupe from its first performance to its last. It is 
extremely unlikely that he will ever write its history’. 

One finds no outstanding revelations in Grigoriev’s volume, 
but the detail of the preparation and reception of the ballets 
brings out Diaghilev’s achievement very clearly. Art flourishes 
when something strong and personal comes out of a tradition. 
So-it was with Diaghilev: he would have been helpless if he had 
not Moscow and St Petersburg behind him. Further, the arts 
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W. H. Hudson 


Beginning dramatically with a ship- 
wreck on the desolate shores of the 
Southern Argentine, this is the first 
book of Hudson’s in which his extra- 
ordinary narrative and descriptive 
powers are fully shown. 8s. 6d. 
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By Honoré de Balzac, New intro- 
duction by Manet Girard. No. 26. 
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WILDFELL HALL 
By Anne Brontë. New introduction 


by Margaret Lane. No. 685. 6s, 
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By Charlotte Brortë. New intro- 
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adventure story, cast in an imaginary 
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readers of The Hobbit wìll be partic- 
ularly fascinated, About 215 net 
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in general.’ Rex WARNER in The 
Spectator. 185 net 
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him.’ — CYRIL CONNOLLY 
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of the theatre are at their best with a leader who is at once a 


man of taste and-a man of business: in Diaghilev the combina- _ 


tion amounted to genius. Again, great art in the theatre flourishes 


- when men who are close enough to be friendly, even intimate,wdl 


unite their different talents. Such was the atmosphere of 
Diaghilev’s ‘committees? in the early days. Later division is 
inevitable and Diaghilev had his share of the crippling dissen- 
sions: the jealousy of Fokine and Nijinsky was only a spectacular 
example among many. Grigoriev wrote his book in Russian and 
the translation is by Vera Bowen. 


THE BED OF ROSES by WILLIAM SANSOM 
The Hogarth Press, 12s êd 


This is the liveliest of Mr Sansom’s books. It is one of the 
liveliest things in contemporary literature.. The characters are 
_ unpleasant and unpredictable but credible and the pace is 
enormous and sustained from beginning to end. From the first 
page, when Louise is locked up in a cupboard by Guy, through 
all the adventures in Spain, to the moment of their fantastic 
but very human reconciliation, Mr Sansom has the reader 
firmly in his hands. One day Mr Sansom will break. out into 
writing a great book. Here he seems irresponsible at times, 
like a gusty wind blowing everything before it. The atmosphere 
is completely distinct and the portrait of Guy so despicable in 
most ways, so persistent, and yet so able to create a sympathy 
and love in one person, however badly treated, is outstanding 
ini fiction today. The novel seems to have lost so much of its 
quality of late. With Mr Sansom there is hove. 


BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR 
Edited by F. A. POTTLE 
Heinemann, 25s net 


The third volume of the ‘trade’ edition of Boswell’s memoirs is 
now published. How he would have disliked the term and how 
sad it is that the publication of the so-called ‘research’ edition 
is still delaved. Boswell is now surrounded by all the impedi- 
menta of a commercial world and we are duly warned that the 
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his published volumes and previously uncollected material. 30s 
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material in this volume must not be used ‘for dramatic, motion 
or talking picture purposes’. He would indeed be an adventurous 
man who thought that he could discover any such posibanies 3 
in the present narrative. = 

Boswell’s London Journal had all sorts of Hollywood possi- 
bilities. Its amatory incidents were so well organized into a plot 
design that a scenario seemed ready apar: from those higher 
transmutations which the film tycoons demand for their own 
inscrutable purposes. But not so here. Boswell is temporarily, 
and apart from what the ‘research’ edition may reveal, a re- 
formed character. He is in search not of love but of fame, of the. 
great names, and the present volume is mainly remarkable for 
his encounters with Rousseau and Voltaire. The encounters 
were organized solely by Boswell’s own initiative. He went out 
to conquer a great man with all the strategy with which a 
general might conduct a campaign. There is, for instance, the 
wonderful opening of his first draft of a letter to Rousseau: 
‘I am a good Scot. I am travelling for amusement and instruc- 
tion. I write Frefich badly. I speak it still worse. I have come 
here in the hope of seeing you. Sir, people have discouraged me 
from coming here. At any rate, they have tried to. But all they 
have said has merely confirmed me in my resolution to ask 
boldly for permission to visit you in your nome.’ Such was the 
first draft. The second began more ceremoniously: ‘I am the 
eldest son of a Scots gentleman of ancient family.’ It worked. 
As did his appeal to Voltaire. The Rousseau discussions are the 
outstanding sections of the present volume. Voltaire, when 
Boswell saw him, was cld and ill and the persistent questions. 
must have been burdensome. ‘I asked him if he still spoke 
English. He replied, “No. To speak English one must place the 
tongue between the teeth, and I have lost my teeth.’’ ’ Yet both 
these great men came to accept Boswell for he had something 
in his personality to captivate them; and once captivated his 
~intelligence could hold them. 
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An Historical Appreciation by 
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THE MUSIC OF THE JEWS 
by ARON MARKO ROTHMULLER 


= Vallentine, Mitchell & Co Ltd, 25s net 


This learned volume is an attempt to formulate an historical 
appreciation of Jewish music from the earliest periods to the 
present day. The sources for the first part.of the narrative are 
meagre and the author has to rely largely on attempting to 
arrange in an orderly manner the musical information in the 
Old Testament. Later chapters assess the degree to which during _ 
the Dispersal a Jewish element is retained in music along with 
the assimilation of other cultures. Meanwhile the synagogue 
services with their local varieties were maintained and of these 
an interesting account is given. The later chapters, which deal 
with recent developments, are the most circumstantial, and in 
many ways the most interesting. They assess the enormous 
contribution made by Jewish composers, and at the same time 
the attack on Jewish music and Jewish musical taste to which 
Wagner made an early and notorious contribution. Rothmiller 
gives a detailed record of Jewish composers of the twentieth 
century and concludes with the encouraging news that research 
into Jewish music is being conducted in the United States and - 
in Israel. g 


THE FLEMISH MASTERS by HORACE SHIPP 


Newnes, 25s net 
S Shipp’s volume is designed as a general background guide 


the Flemish Exhibition, and yet it has a very different effect 
from the exhibition itself. One example may serve. In his 
account of Rubens he writes: ‘His beloved Isabella had died 
about four years before, and Rubens, at the age of fifty-three, 
married again, Helen Fourment, a sixteen-year-old niece of his 
late wife.’ So much for Isabella. But in the Exhibition there is 
the portrait of Isabella Brandt, lent by the Uffizi Gallery, made 
shortly before her death, and as the catalogue truly says, one 
of the most beautiful of all his portraits. On the other hand, 
Mr Shipp has some succinct and useful accounts of painters not 
well represented in the Exhibition. This is particularly true of 
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THE MODERN WRITER AND HIS WORLD 
G. S. FRASER 
‘An extremely capable survey of the contemporary 


scene . . . the exposition is clear and persuasive and 
the critical point of view firmly independent.’ — Eric 
Gillett in British Book News. 16s 
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NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN 
DENIS JOHNSTON 
‘What richness and what a glorious range of truth, 
fable, comment, quotation and wit!’ — Ivor Brown. 21s 


THE SECOND CURTAIN 
ROY FULLER 
‘Readable and exciting ... he will delight those who 
like a subtle book, with his fresh use of English.’ — John 
Betjeman in The Daily Telegraph. 10s 6d 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter 1865 


PRINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE 
& ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


The Council appeal to all who have written and to all who have 

read to support this old established Charity which provides 

maintenance for the orphans of printers; pensions for their 
widows, and for the craftsmen no longer able to work. 


2,700 BENEFICIARIES ARE NOW ON THE FUNDS AT AN 
ANNUAL COST OF £70,000. 


Offices of the Corporation: Secretary: 
61 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, WC1 ROBERT H. LUCAS, O.B.E. 
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the Van Eycks. Apart from the record of individual pictures, 
Mr Shipp summarizes the social and political history of Flanders 
during the relevant centuries and adds biographical notices of 
be: main painters. The volume is well illustrated by twenty-four 
full-colour plates and sixteen in half-tone. 


: MY GYPSY DAYS by DORA E. YATES 
Phoenix House, 16s net 


This is a modest, straightforward book by one who has studied 
gypsies for many years, and who has long been the Secretary of 
the Gypsy Lore Society. She describes her own contacts with 
English and Welsh gypsies, and with some foreign groups who 
penetrated into England. She seems a centre of quiet order in 
the midst of the wild characters she describes, though nothing 
seems to shock her or distress her where Romanies are con- 
cerned. For instance, she recalls how she had attempted to gain 
an invitation to the jubilee dinner of the Society for the Gypsy, 
Esmeralda Groome, who had married the son of the Archdeacon 
of Suffolk, ‘When I mentioned this to Ithal Lee,’ she writes, 
‘he assured me solemnly that if she were present he would walk 
straight up to her and spit in her eye;’ for by the Romanies she 
was condemned by the Romany code of marriage. 

The great character who emerges from this book, apart from 
the gypsies themselves, is Dr John Sampson (‘The Rai’). Dora 
Yates gives a moving description of his gypsy funeral. Ten days 
after the cremation at Foel Goch the gypsies and their friends 
bame to scatter the ashes, and towering above them, Augustus 
John spoke the funeral ode: “We, his friends, bear hither the 
ashes of John Sampson in order that, scattered over the slopes 
of this beautiful mountain, they may become part of the land he 
loved and rest near the remnant of the ancient race for whom 
he lived.’ It was a moving scene. 


VATHEK by WILLIAM BECKFORD 
Bodley Head, 12s 6d net 
Bodley Head have published a new and elegant edition of 
Beckford’s Oriental romance. He had chosen to write his fantasia . 
in French and the first translation was made in 1786 by Samuel 
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Henley. The present translation by Herbert B. Grimsditch was 
made from the 1815 ‘edition and was first -published by the 
` Nonesuch Press. It is now issued with a new introduction. 
Beckford has often been regarded as a sinister figure who carrieail 
on ‘monstrous and scandalous practices’ behind the high walls of 
Fonthill Abbey. Mr Grimsditch presents him, more innocently, 
as a scholar and a collector, who refused to conform to*the 
traditions of his class and whose high wall was set up to exclude 
‘fox-hunters and unwelcome guests’. This may be to judge too 
simply, but the theme must remain open for speculation while 
all the materials on Beckford’s life are still not opén to scrutiny. 
Vathek must certainly stand high among Oriental tales, though 
it contains what Hazlitt described as ‘the diabolical levity of its 
contempt for mankind’. As Mr Grimsditch notes, no one has 
yet solved why Beckford wrote his romance in French, though 
it may have been that he had read French Oriental romances 
so extensively. His French, despite its anglicisms, had quality, 
as Mallarmé noted; ‘une certaine préciosité même agréable, dans 
la certitude à choisir entre tous l’exclustf et le bon’. The volume 
is pleasantly produced with illustrations by Charles W. Stewart. 


W. B. YEATS AND T. STURGE MOORE 
THEIR CORRESPONDENCE, 1901-1937 ë 


[Edited by URSULA BRIDGE 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 20s net 


Gradually W. B. Yeats’s letters come to be printed. Many of 
them are so excellent that one may plead with all most closely? 
concerned for a comprehensive edition. As a correspondent, 
Sturge Moore is able to hold his own. Artist and poèt he is now 
unduly neglected and one is grateful to Ursula Bridge fọr her 
informative note on his work. He did the cover designs for a 
number of Yeats’s volumes, and too many of the letters are 
concerned with tedious details on this tedious business. Sturge 
“Moore was also the-brother of Professor George Moore, the 
philosopher, and a series of the letters are an eccentric discussion 
on philosophy, in which only with difficulty do the two 
contestants keep their temper. There was, for instance, the 
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mysterious incident of Ruskin’s cat as reported by Yeats: ‘John 
Ruskin, while talking with Frank Harris, ran suddenly to the 
other end of the room, picked up, or seemed to pick up, some 
weject which he threw out of the window. He then explained 
that it was a ‘tempting demon in the form of a cat. Now if the 
house.cat had come in both cats would have looked alike to Ruskin. 
(I know this for I once saw a phantom picture and a real picture 
side by side.) Neither your brother nor Russell gives any criterion 
by which Ruskin could have told one cat from the other.’ Even 
if Yeats’s philosophy would not impress the philosophers it can 
be seen what a profound effect it had on his poetry. Some of his . 
writing is trivial and ordinary, but there are many passages of 
a strange and extraordinary beauty and of a highly individual 
approach to thought: “The one heroic sanction is that of the last 
battle of the Norse Gods, of a gay struggle without hope. Long 
ago I used to puzzle Maud Gonne by always avowing ultimate 
defeat as a test. Our literary movement would be worthless but 
for its defeat. Science is the criticism of Myth. There would be 


THE EPIGRAMS OF 
OSCAR WILDE 


AN ANTHOLOGY By ALVIN REDMAN WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY Vyvyan HOLLAND 





Fwilde’s reputation as an unsurpassed conversation- 
alist remains undimmed even fifty years after his 
death, and from this excellent anthology of his 
epigrams and talk it is easy to understand why. All 
the gems are here, taken from his works, lectures, 
letters and records of his conversation, many 
familiar, others not quite so, but all sparkling with 
a brilliance that compels admiration. Wilde’s 
younger and only surviving son, Vyvyan Holland, 
gives an interesting introduction to the book.’ 





DEMY OCTAVO, 165 — Manchester Evening News. 
ALVIN REDMAN LTD, 4 FITZROY ST, Wx 
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no Darwin had there been no Book of Genesis, no electron but 
for the Greek atomic myth; and when the criticism is finished, 
there is not even a drift of ashes on the pyre. Sexual desire dies 


because every touch consumes the Myth, and yet a Myth thaj 
cannot be so consumed becomes a spectre.’ 


FRENCH FILM by GEORGES SADOUL Í 
The Falcon Press, 18s net 


Under the editorship of Roger Manvell the Falcon Press has 
issued a series of studies of national cinema achievements, and 
to these Georges Sadoul now adds a survey of the French film. 
The text is comprehensive but the criticism is, somehow, flat. 
What does emerge is that France from the earliest stages has 
made a distinctive, often brilliant contribution and frequently 
with narrow economic resources. The volume has an excellent 
selection of photographs, including some of very early films. 
For the English reader one of the most interesting sections is on 
` the fortunes of the French film during the Second World War. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE ADELPHI, STAPLES Press LTD, PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT, 
14 Great SMITH STREET, Lonpon, SW1 
or STAPLES Press Inc, 70 East 45TH STREET, New York, 17, 


I enclose ten shillings 


(two dollars), one year’s 
subscription. 
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GLOBE: For a limited season only — definitely ending June Sth 
. By arrangement with PETER GLENVILLE 
ALEC GUINNESS as ‘THE PRISONER’ 
a new play by Bridget Boland 


Opening Thursday, June 10th 
MARY ELLIS VANESSA LEE 
PETER GRAVES GRAHAM PAYN 
IRENE BROWNE 


in 
AFTER THE BALL 
a musical play by Noël Coward 
Based on Oscar Wilde’s ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan’ 
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JOHN GIELGUD 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
IRENE WORTH 
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A DAY BY THE SEA 
by N. C. Hunter 
‘PICCA DILLY By arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd 
PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD and GLADYS COOPER 


in 
A QUESTION OF FACT 
by Wynyard Browne 
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DIANA WYNYARD ROBERT FLEMYNG 
HARTLEY POWER. _ ERNEST THESIGER 


in 
MARCHING SONG 
by John Whiting 
LYRIC Hammersmith Until May 15th 
HERMIONE BADDELEY DORA BRYAN IAN CARMICHAEL 
‘AT THE LYRIC’ 
A new reyue directed by William Chappell 


"Opening May 21st ` 
TREVOR HOWARD 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
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THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
directed by John Gielgud 
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9, A new long novel by the author of Silence for His a 
Worship. Ash was welcomed by The Observer as a ag 
novelist of ‘Dickensian gusto’. 12s 6d net ‘on 
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JUNE -oD 


Wilfred Skrede @% 


ACROSS THE ROOF T 
OF THE WORLD 


2 
Skrede’s road to freedom lay through Russia into KA 
China and alone across the roof of the world into go 
India. The miracle is,that he survived to tell his bah 
story. 12s 6d net w 
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JULY l ` 4, 
Jacques Robert & 
THE MERCENARY 


This novel reveals the brilliant, enclosed world of 
journalism in all its cynicism —a jungle in which 
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the sudden appearance in the mail-bag of some new 

work of fresh and surprising interest. Such an 
occasion occurred when this issue was about to go to ' 
press. A new poem arrived from Dorothy Wellesley. Of 
late her publications have been very rare and this gave an 
additional pleasure to the receipt of the manuscript. We 
are happy. to publish this poem, one of importance, if 
such a clumsy term can be used about a poem, and one to 
which we give pride of place in this issue. 


N MONG the compensations of editing a Quarterly is 


* ka $ 


Of the Oscar Wilde Centenary pieces we have already said 
enough. We had promised them in February and they were 
delayed only so that our tribute to Dylan Thomas could be 
paid. We have had a large number of letters on the three 
pieces we published on Dylan Thomas, and a number of 
notices in the Press have commented on the rare quality 
of Gwyn Jones’s exercise in what may perhaps be called: 
Celtic prose. We note that a few sceptics still feel that the | 
Wilde centenary should be celebrated in 1956, but The 
Bookseller having looked at both proposals decided at pet 
that we were right. 
* $ * 
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EDITORIAL 
We have curtailed these notes ‘in this issue'to make room - 
for some of the material that crowds in upon: us..The task 
of attempting to read it with justice and appreciation is 
becoming increasingly difficult. Among new writers we 
welcome Rachel Hartfield whose work appears ‘in The. 
- Adelphi for, the first time. It shows-a desanpare talent ofa - 
„rare > order. . ; 
We would direct the attention of our readers to the article 
“Private Prose.’ It is written from a deep conviction that- 
much that is memorable in English prose still remains 


l unpublished. From time to time letters and manuscripts 


by famous nämes still appear in the most -unlikely places. 
But literature is not made, up solely by the writings of © 
famous names: The letter composed on the memofable 
occasion. by the intelligent and sincere recorder is a part -` 
of our literature. To this the examples which we publish 

` bear adequate witness. We should like to publish farther 
such examples in the pages of The Adelphi and we welcome 
the co-operation of our readers. 


“One of the most effective salinities to be held at the- 
National Book League is Christopher’ Hassall’s selection: of 
‘manuscripts left to him by Sir Edward Marsh. Christopher w ` 
_ Hassall tells.us that he is engaged upon a biography of _ 


Mi ` Eddie’ Marsh, the patron of poets and painters. It may-do ` 


much.to break up the absurd generalizations which were 
current about the ‘Georgians’ inthe ’thirties. Anyway, it . 
will be a remarkable book for Sir Edward had kept every. 
letter of importance addressed to him for over half a 
century. We hope that later Mr Hassall. will be able to 
discuss his biographical - task and opportunity in. The. 
- Adelphi. ; 
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The Rodale Press have produced a limited edition of 
Wilde’s Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime with wood engrav- 
ings, full of a period atmosphere, by Dorothea Braby. 
The volume published at a guinea makes an elegant 
centenary ‘tribute. The publishers comment that Wilde 
himself delighted in finely produced books and once ` 
refused to supply a review copy because ‘its raiment, gold 
smeared on tired purple, might attract attention in the 
‘Strand, and that would annoy it, books being very delicate 
and most sensitive things’. In their notice of the volume 
the publishers seem converted to 1954: for the centenary 
date though they revert to 1956 in an editorial note. 
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Early Light 


. DOROTHY. WELLESLEY 








Give back the gay heroic law 

So clear to every infant eye; 

Ah give us'back the inner core, 

Give back the light that. cannot die. 
Give back the ear that ever knew 

The truth of poetry -- when we saw `’ 
- And felt in all the days a oe 


We knew the poet then, we knew 
With ear and eye the natural law. . 
No critic came to blur the sight, 
And no philosophy to scan, 

The work of poets: early light 
Give back the natural law of man. 


The Etruscan sensibility ` 
Held the same law and faith as he, ` 

In great stone chambers underground 

In death they smile in secrecy, 

Their lips are lifted at the tips, 

They hold the wine, they makè no sound, 

The smile is lifted at their lips. 
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Did they find life better than death? 
They found their life in death, they found 
Some secret of the mind and sense, 

Some lost mythology, a faith 

That still they hold beneath the ground. 


The leopards slim-loined mock us still, 
The dancing girl, the vine, the leaf, 
Far underneath Tarquinia’s hill 

They guard their wisdom, their belief, 
Some aristocracy of mind 

Has lifted up their smile: a leaf 


By no earth wind, Italian wind. 

The painted wooden: house on earth 
Held no such faith, yet life to them 
Was as a steady flame, a gem: 

They live in bright death underground. 


` Rameses lay: leaf-lapped in gold, 
He passed before great Rome was old. 


Great Priam slept beneath his mound, 
Three thousand year yet made no sound. 


An earlier light the Cretan found, 
He passed before even Troy was new. 
Alone of all he turned from war. 


The dancing boy, the acrobat, 

The dancer of the Cretan Bull, 

He knew the gay heroic law 

With piebald Bull, with charging Bull, 
And by his coin we know him still, 
Gaiety wind-lifted like a shell. 
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He held all pottery in his hands 
With those two friends he made the que 
— Pottery and poetry are one + 
In his clear faith would lightly turn 
A tulip on Minoan urn. 


Is Orpheus dead? Give back the time 
Of Palestrina on his hill, 
The clavichord, the virginal. 


No! Give us melody finer even 

That is like wind from outer heaven, 
Not zither, viol, wind-instrument, 
But wind along a willow bent 

Whose leaves turn silver to the wind. 


No! Give us sound more fine than these, 
The water-drip on inner cave, 

Melody infinitely fine 

That is like sound of inner earth, 

That sound so infinitely fine 

Which few can hear and none record, 
Dropping of water-aeons sent 

Along the nerves of those intent 

To catch the water-music scored 

By Nature in the firmament. 


Then we shall dance, then we shall sing, 
As'in the early light of years 

When love came down in natural tears, 
When fear of truth drew not the sting 
Of life from Art, when sober fears 

Were not of nerves but of the heart 
That breaks and makes again the soul 
To break, to bud and bloom again, 
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When life was whole and not in part: 
Thou early light, give back the whole. 


He swerved not from the natural law, 
Nor lived in Science when he saw 

All ancient wisdom was his own, 
When he a child could claim his own — 
A leaf deep bitten on a stone 

That held his wisdom, his belief. 


No critic came to blur the sight, 
And no philosophy to scan 

The work of poets: early light 
Give back the natural law of man. 


Oscar Wilde as Playwright:* 
A Centenary Review ; 


ALAN HARRIS 





I 


HEN Oscar Wilde finished his time at Oxford in 
\ \ l 1878, an outsider might confidently have predicted 
a successful career for him in one of the liberal- 
professions. There was distinction on both sides of the 
family. His. father was Sir Wiliam Wilde, the great 
“Dublin eye and ear specialist and a pioneer in the study of 
Irish folk- lore; his mother, ‘Speranza*, a woman of wide 
culture who has her small niche on both the political and 
the literary sides of the Irish national movement of the 
nineteenth century. His own record was impressive: the’ 
Berkeley Gold Medal for Greek at Trinity College, Dublin, 
a demyship at Magdalen, outstanding Firsts in Mods. and - 
Greats, and the Newdigate Prize for an English Poem as a 
decorous flourish. But there it ended. It seems unlikely — 
that he ever seriously contemplated the. academic life; 
yet it would be strange if, with his way to make and no 
clear vocation or ready-made opening, he never thought - 
of a fellowship, and his entry for the Chancellor’s English 
Essay Prize, the subject being The Rise of Historical 
Criticism, suggests a belated attempt to figure as a serious 
young man. Hitherto, with a touch, perhaps, of the 
‘despicable foppery’, as Johnson called it, that miade 
212 
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Congreve wish to be regarded as a gentleman rather than 
as an author, he had cultivated an air of dilettantism, doing 
_much of his reading on the sly; and though he had br ought 
it off so brilliantly in the Schools, dons are suspicious of 
the palm- without the dust. Still less welcome is any sign 
in „an undergraduate of taking the Greek view of life 
‘seriously, except on its strictly athletic side; and the cult 
of Beauty, which might be condoned when it was coupled 
with the robust exterior and practical ability of a William 
Morris or the prophetic fervour of a Ruskin, was a matter 
for rebuke from the pulpit when a young man, albeit of 
powerful build and well able’ to take care of ‘himself, 
talked of living up to his blue china and oscillated between 
xomantic leanings towards the Church of Rome and 
allegiance to the doctrine of Mt Pater’s notorious Postscript 
to his Renaissance — ‘that book’, Wilde said long after- 
wards, ‘which has had such strange influence over my life’. 

How short the distance between these two poles can be, ` 
the conversions of innumerable aesthetes and even, up to a 
point, Pater’s own development haye shown. The future 
-Abbot Hunter Blair, a Magdalen friend who had just gone 
cover to Rome, thought he saw a real chance of bringing 
Wilde into the field. He attributed his disappointment 
mainly to the influence of Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, ` 
a man of some note in his day as a sculptor and writer on 
art (as-well as brother to a duke and three duchesses), 
who met Wilde on a visit to Oxford with a young artist 
named Frank Miles, and rather took him up. He was nine 
years older than Wilde and, according to Lord Alfred 
Douglas (writing in his later, Catholic days), ‘had the worst 
possible influence on him in every way’. However that 
may be, for.a young man in Wilde’s position and with 
Wilde’s ambitions, his friendship must have been a very 
valuable asset. The leanings he sought to restrain had not 
escaped notice at home in Ireland, where they were 
naturally regarded even more severely than at Oxford. 
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Wilde’s old tutor at Trinity College, afterwards Provost 
Mahaffy, came to the rescue by taking him off to Greece 
with the*unclerical object of ‘making a good Pagan of i 
him’, and this tour is sometimes credited with having 
turned the scale finally, or all but finally, in favour of 
The Renaissance rather than Rome. l 

At an earlier stage Wilde had been ciel by the « con- 
viction that he would be cut off with a-shilling if he betrayed 
the Protestant tradition of the family, but half-way 
through his Oxford career his father’s death removed that 
danger. Sir William Wilde had lived and spent freely, and 

‘the family were left comparatively poor. On the other hand, 
each of his sons, including an illegitimate one, inherited 
property, supposed.to have been worth about £4,000, 
directly, so that Oscar had that ‘little money of his own’ 
which is sometimes decried, especially by successful men 
who started from scratch, as a blunter cf youthful industry 
and ambition. It enabled him, after entertaining beyond 
his means at Oxford, to set out upon the conquest of 
London, where ‘paltry academic parsley’ (as Robert Ross - 
once called it) wilts so quickly, armed with a few poems and 
some excellent social connections. 

Wilde seems from the first to have set more store by the 
latter. He took rooms in the same house as Frank Miles in ° 
Salisbury Street, just east of the Temple. Miles specialized - 
in pencil portraits of women, and about that time was 
concentrating on Mrs Langtry, who has left an account of 
the company that frequented his studio: a blend of more or 
less prominent and successful writers, painters and actors 
(the last-named just ceasing as a class to be beyond the pale) 
and Society people ‘enjoying the Bohemian atmosphere’. 
Wilde was duly enrolled among her edorers, and in the 
intervals of trying to improve her mind by dragging her 
to lectures on Greek art at the British Museum pursued her 
with flowers and verses. He also wrote verses to Ellen Terry, 
and when Sarah Bernhardt came to play in England he 
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got up a little demonstration in her honour où the landing- 
stage at Folkestone and generally made himself useful 
during her-stay. 

These attentions were well received and left agreeable ` 
memories behind them. Mrs Langtry found him fascinating, 
especially his voice: ‘one of the most alluring voices that I 
ever listened to, round and soft and full of variety and 
expression’ she calls it in her memoirs, where -she. also 
quotes the whole of The New Helen, his poem in her 
honour. Ellen Terry approved of the sonnets he wrote to 
her and, looking back, thought him and Whistler the most 
interesting people she had known. Sarah Bernhardt found 
it a pleasant change to meet a man who could run round 
after ‘that delicious object of gallantry, an actress’ .(as 
Boswell put it) without an eye to the traditional recompense. 
This ability to forget the He and She without ceasing to 
be attentive, combined with a certain delicacy of feeling 
(which made him, for instance, detest ‘smoking-room’. 
conversation) and an’ intelligent interest in certain 
‘woman’s-page’ subjects, helped to win him many friend- 
ships among women but could not fail to antagonize the 
ordinary male, particularly in an age of which ‘manly’ 
was one of the key-words. f : 

Among the grand people who frequented Salisbury Street 
was’ one of Lord Ronald Gower’s sisters, the Duchess of 
Westminster, and Hunter Blair names her as one of the 
great ladies who encouraged Wilde in the Aesthetic 
Campaign he is supposed to have launched on his arrival 
in London. It seems to have been essentially a solo per- 
formance and in its initial stage to have consisted mainly 
in his going to evening parties in knee-breeches and a 
velvet coat, wearing long hair, and scattering bright young 
epigrams in which accepted notions of every kind were 
made to stand on their heads. It is often ascribed to a deep- 
laid design to get himself talked about at all costs; but that 
was. not the impression produced on Mrs Langtry, who 
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knew him well.at this time and thought t that his behaviour 
was entirely spontaneous, until a certain section of the 
Press, by fastening on his extravagancies, showed him 
their publicity value. Certainly the fancy dress would be 
sufficiently accounted for by the normal  peacock~instinct 
of youth combined with exceptional courage and a genuine 
revulsion from the ugliness of everyday life in the modern 
world. Moreover the whole performance, which recalls the 
youthful Disraeli in some respects, was very much in the 
style of his mother, whom he adored and romanticized to 
the end: witness his claim in De Profundis that she ranked 
‘intellectually with Mrs Browning and historically with 
Madame Roland’. Lady Wilde had by this time moved to 
London and was endeavouring to repeat in Park Street - 
the triumphs of Merrion Square. There aré many anecdotes 
of her bizarre costume and deliberately startling con- 
versation, and some of her recorded sayings and doings _ 
make it-clear that the Aesthetic Movement owed a good 
deal to the early environment of its founder. If publicity 
was, or became, his object, then to have been caricatured 
in Punch and taken off on the London stage more than 
once within three years of coming down from Oxford must 
þe accounted success; but he was still, perhaps,’ too 
ingenuous to realize the price at which he was buying it, 
and the fact that certain Society women liked him and were 
amused by his aesthetic exhibitions may have blinded him 
tothe dislike they were bound to provoke in Society as a 
whole, and especially among men: even Alfred Douglas, 
who only knew him much later, doubted whether he 
‘could have swallowed the aesthetic Oscar’. He was in fact 
gravely jeopardizing whatever social success his wit- and 
charm might win for him. | 

How far they really took him at this stage it is difficult 
to judge. In the absence of a regular collection of letters, 
Wilde’s career as a whole is still not well documented, 
even after the labours of Mr Hesketh Pearson, whose Life 
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brings together much information previously scattered over 
many different sources. Robert Sherard, who knew Wilde 
in the ’eighties and was his first biographer, represents him 
WE the misguided genius demeaning himself by courting 
the favour of people not fit to black his boots, and meeting 
with small success at that; but Sherard’s picture seems to be 
coloured by his Giiabineticn of hero-worship and. dislike - 
of English Society. No doubt Wilde had his set-backs; 
but what evidence there is, such as his being asked to dinner 
‘by Christopher Sykes to meet the Prince of Wales, suggests 
that between the duchesses and the actresses he succeeded, 
as Douglas puts it, ‘in living and moving very gloriously’. 


II 


Meanwhile he was steadily running through his money 
without getting any nearer to the literary success which . 
was to make that good. He did not even take the traditional 
first step of publishing a volume of verse until 1881, when 
Poems appeared and had the rather unusual fate, for a 
book of its kind, of being generally condemned by the 
critics and running into several editions in a short time. 
His next bid for fame was with a play. Even if he had not 
had a natural turn for the drama, his fondness for the 
theatre and his contacts with the theatrical world might 
vell have suggested it to him, the more so since of all the 
_fields open to the writer it is probably the one in which 
“success can be most intensely and immediately experienced. 
However, the prose drama of Vera, or The Nthilists was a 
strangely inauspicious beginning for the future author of 
the comedies, although, as Mr Pearson points out, certain 
of its characteristics can be traced in all but the last of them. 
There is nothing to be said in its favour, except perhaps 
that it shows a certain power, which Wilde never lacked, 
of contriving strong dramatic situations. 
Vera deals in a highly-coloured, melodramatic fashion 
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with the Russian revolutionary movement in the nine- 
teenth century and conforms to the popular Western notion 
of Tsarist Russia as a land of down-trédden slaves and brutal 
tyrants, with this peculiarity, that Prince Maraloffski, i 
arch-reactionary Prime Minister, and his colleagues all 
talk like the wits in a Wilde comedy. It is this incongruity 
that gives the play a certain interest as exhibiting in its 
crudest form the schism between two sides of Wilde’s 
personality: the brilliant and audacious wit who challenged’ 
all the conventional values, and the dramatist who was 
content to build his plays round them. Taken as a whole, 
Vera exemplifies that enthusiasm for revolt against the 
oppressor which came so naturally to nineteenth-century 
Englishmen where the subjects of foreign governments 
were concerned. In that respect it is in line with several of 
Wilde’s sonnets in the soul-animating style and with his 
rather portentous remark to Sherard as they walked past 
the ruins of the Tuileries: “There is not there one little 
blackened stone which is not to me a chapter in the Bible 
of Democracy.’ But it is the tyrants’ side, represented by 
Maraloffski, that gets the amusing things to say, and though 
these are grossly out of keeping with the rest of the play, 
they are at the same time welcome cases in a desert of 
rant. Maraloffski is a forbear whom Lord Henry Wooton 
and Lord Illingworth could acknowledge without blushing, 
whereas even Mrs Arbuthnot at her worst only conveys a - 
faint notion of Vera. 

Strange as it seems now, Vera actually found a London 
producer, but the Hidden Hand suddenly intervened. The 
matter is obscure. Alexander II, the Tsar who liberated 
the serfs, had been assassinated by the Nihilists early in 
1881, and according to one conjecture, the Prince of Wales, 
whose wife was the new Tsaritsa’s sister, intimated that 
he would prefer a play extolling them not to be put on 
just at that moment. This fits in with the statement Wilde 
made when he arrived in America for his lecture-tour at 
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the beginning of the next year, 1882, that he had been 
unable to produce Vera in London ‘for reasons’. 

_.. The tour was an unexpected by-product of the Aesthetic 
Campaign. The Gilbert and Sullivan opera Patience, which 
ridiculed it, was running in America, and D’Oyly Carte’s 
agents there thought it would be good publicity to exhibit 
the arch-aesthete in the flesh. They therefore offered him a 
lecture-tour and he, being in low water, accepted. It was, 
of course, part of the arrangement that he should lecture 
in his aesthetic costume. The lectures were mostly about 
the Pre-Raphaelites and the ‘home beautiful’ and showed 
that except on the subject of machinery, which he welcomed 
as a substitute for human drudgery, the ideas behind the 
Aesthetic Philosophy were substantially those of Morris 
(in whose Utopia, among others, dress reform plays its 
part) and Ruskin, laced with some more advanced notions, 
from over the Channel, of Art as independent of all outside 
values and by implication superior to them. Personally, he 
had a considerable successs, not only in the East but also in 
the still wildish West, where they readily forgave the man 
who ‘wears knee-pants and makes woman-talk’ when they 
found that he could drink them all under the table. He 
also succeeded in finding a producer for Vera, which was 
finally put on in New York in 1883, after he had returned | 
from his American tour, but was a complete failure. He had 
gone over for the occasion, and as a last hope it was suggested 
that he should himself play the part of Maraloffski on tour; 
but he declined. 

While he was in America he began another play, a verse- 
tragedy in the Elizabethan style entitled The Duchess of 
Padua. \t was intended for the American actress Mary 
Anderson, who paid him a thousand dollars down for the 
option, to be followed by another four thousand on accept- 
ance. On returning home at the beginning of 1883 with a 
fair amount of money in his pocket, he at once went to 
sigs where he lived expensively, finishing his play and 
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‘doing himself and his new friend Robert Sherard well in 
anticipation of the proceeds. Unfortunately, Mary Anderson 
refused the Duchess, which had to wait for production till. 
1891, when it was staged in New York under the title of 
Guido Ferranti, but only ran for three weeks. It was 
produced twice in Germany shortly after Wilde’s death, 
but failed, completely even there. The general outline of 
the play, with its trial scene and its prison scene, is modelled 
on Webster, and the Duchess owes a gocd deal to her cousin 
of Malfi. It is theatrical in the sense that the characters 
only seem to exist in the words they are speaking at the 
moment, and those are too often of a reach-me-down 
melodramatic kind; but it goes with a certain swing and 
there are a number of good lines. In any case, it is a great 
improvement on its predecessor: partly, perhaps, because 
the form is one where blood and thunder are in place, 
partly because the verse itself is immeasurably superior 
to the hectic prose of Vera. But the same incongruity 
shows itself in the person of the Duke, who is made to 
say things like 
Why, she is worse than ugly, she is good 
and 
the domestic virtues 
Are often very beautiful in others 


which are more appropriate to a young man out to shine 
at a dinner-party than a villain in the high Elizabethan 
style. 

Wilde stayed on in Paris after the rejection of the Duchess 
until the money he had made in America and what he 
could raise on the remains of his Irisa property ran out, 
and then returned to England to find employment. 
Nothing presented itself except a lecture-tour in the 
provinces, on which he repeated his American lectures 
and added at least one new one, on his impressions ‘of 
America, which was something of a draw. Though he was 
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billed as the Great Aesthete, he generally refused to wear 
anything but ordinary evening dress, having abjured his 
aesthetic costume for ever on leaving America. It may be 
“that he had at last woken up to the fact that he was being 
exhibited as a freak, or he may simply have felt that it had 
served its purpose and was in any case no longer becoming 
to a man of twenty-eight, though the impulse to adorn 
himself wassby no means dead in him. 

Wilde’s lectures may have induced a certain number of 
‘women to wrap themselves in would-be Greek draperies 
, and redecorate their drawing-rooms in a rather lighter 

style; but the general response to his version of the gospel 
of Morris was summed up in an immortal sentence of a 
_ provincial newspaper report quoted by Sherard in his Life: 


‘Mr Oscar Wilde seems to ignore the deeply-rooted prejudice 
that aestheticism, if not symbolic of weakness and effeminacy, 
is, at least, the antithesis of that moral and intellectual robustness 
which we, in this age, are accustomed to respect.’ tes 


igt 

In the following year, 1884, he married Miss Constance 
Lloyd, a Dublin barrister’s daughter, with whom he had 
been in love for some time. She had a little money and 
expectations of more, which enabled him to set wp house in 
Tite Street, Chelsea, and drop lecturing; but marriage 
brought new responsibilities and he soon found that his 
financial problems were by no means solved. He had done 
a certain amount of anonymous journalism ever since he 
came to London; now he became a regular reviewer for 
the Pall Mail Gazette and, no doubt on the strength of his 
‘woman-talk’, editor of the Woman’s World. At the same 
time he began to get articles and stories into the better- 
known periodicals, and some of these in due course reap- 
peared in books. In 1891 he published no less than four 
books: Dorian Gray, Intentions, The House of Pome- 
granates, and Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and Other Tales, 
as well as his article on “The Soul of Man under Socialism’, 
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which, in Ross’s words, ‘touches, though ever so lightly, 
almost every subject on which educated people think at all’. 
As the by-product of a few years of more or less regular 
journalism, this output confirms the evidence of his Oxford 
career that whatever else about him was or was not a pose, 
a good deal of his idleness certainly was, and one that only 
so quick a worker, and reader, could have sustained. For 
nothing was allowed to interfere with his social life, the 
indispensable setting for the talk which was in.a sense his 
main occupation and achievement, and itself required’ 
constant nourishment from the widest reading. 


II 


By the beginning of the ’nineties then, Wilde had shown 
that he could write, as well as talk, brilliantly; but the 
real turn in his fortunes did not come until George 
Alexander, the actor and manager of the St James’s 
Theatre, offered him £100 in advance of royalties for a 

` comedy of modern life. Wilde took the money and finally, 
after much prodding, when the London season of 1891 
was quite over, sat down and finished Lady Windermere’s 
Fan. (The names of Wilde’s characters usually indicate the 
part of the country in which he was rusticating when he 
wrote the play.) It was produced in February 1892, with 
Alexander himself in the part of Lord Windermere. © 
Wilde apparently intended the play for Mrs Langtry, who 
was by then on the stage; but finding that her part would 
be that of a woman with a grown-up daughter, she refused 
even to read it. The first night was the occasion of a 
celebrated stunt. Having arranged that one of the actors | 
should wear a green carnation in his buttonhole, Wilde 
persuaded a number of his friends in the audience to do the 
same, in order to create a mystification that would advertise 
the play. As it turned out, the play needed no such aid ` 
and he had created a symbol that was to be used against 
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him later with considerable effect. He also fell foul of some 
of the critics by taking a call with a cigarette in his hand 
and saying a few facetious words which (one would have 
thought) only the most jaundiced and humourless of men 
could have found offensively conceited. But this did not 
interfere with the success of the play, and Alexander 
could congratulate himself on his judgment, as could 
Wilde on his in having preferred royalties to the £1,000 out- 
right which Alexander offered him after reading the script; 
for the play brought him some £7,000. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan is, in Mr Pearson’s phrase, a 
serio-comedy, a cross between the nineteenth-century 
domestic drama and the comedy of Congreve, from which 
Wilde took, principally, the feature of witty, mondaine . 
conversation and remodelled it in his own image, thereby 
perhaps justifying his claim to have made the drama ‘as 
personal as the lyric or sonnet’. The fashionable setting 
enabled him to introduce a chorus of minor characters 
who exist to talk like himself at a pařty, while the drama is 
enacted by main characters whose tone is generally such 
as might be expected in a Victorian.domestic drama, even 
if their mastery of language is greater. Two of them — 
Lord Darlington,, who is a sort of rough sketch for Lord 
Goring and drops out too soon to leave much impression, 
and Mrs Erlynne, the central character and, according to 
James Agate, the first woman of her sort in a modern 
English play (the second Mrs Tanqueray being some years 
her junior) — have a foot in both worlds and speak both 
languages, at some peril to their inner coherence. Re- 
collected, or read, in tranquillity, the piece has many 
weaknesses. The plot is rather absurd, the emotions 
hackneyed; it is a combination of two disparate elements 
which for the most part jar with each other rather than 
set each other off, and reflect the duality of Wilde’s own 
nature. There is, to be sure, another interpretation of this 
discordance, according to which Wilde put his champagne 
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into old bottles because they were ready to his hand and 
well tried, and wrote his more dramatic scenes with his 
tongue in his cheek. A writer who is consistently more_ 
successful with his bad, cynical or worldly characters than 
his good ones is sure to be suspected, like Milton or 
Thackeray, of being ‘secretly of the devil’s party’; and 
the superiority of the witty conversation in Wilde’s plays 
to the serious parts has led to the belief not merely that it 
represents the real Wilde (which is true), but that nothing 
else in them does. This view may be complimentary to his 
. Intelligence, and its adoption would make him less baffling 
as a person; but besides taking too little account of the 
original sin which makes us as spectators a little unfair to 
representations of virtue, it is belied by a certain convincing- 
ness in the serious scenes — for instance, in Mrs Erlynne’s 
tirade at the climax of the piece, when she pursues Lady 
Windermere to Lord Darlington’s rooms and induces her 
to go back home. These passages give the impression of 
coming straight from something in Wilde which resisted 
all sophistication and went on responding to stock situations 
with the heart-felt clichés that make the whole world kin. 
In the fourth act, where he skilfully steers the play back 
to comedy, the two elements are for once really effectively 
combined as Mrs Erlynne self-sacrificingly resumes her 
role of the cynical adventuress, becoming in the process | 
truly alive and even, as Wilde clearly intended her to be, 
moving. 

In any case, whatever he may really have thought about 
the conventions he followed, the new sociological direction 
which the drama was about to take in England was not at 
all in his line; nor was the new, more natural style of 
acting: witness his remark about Alexander, ‘he doesn’t 
act, he behaves’. From the highbrow point of view, no 
doubt, the best that can be said of Wilde as a playwright 
is that, as one critic has put it, he wrote ‘better bad plays 
than the regular purveyors of dramatic fare’ in his day. If 
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those plays have nevertheless lived on, not merely to be 
revived now and then but to be read and judged by 
standards which he would probably have been much sur- 
prised to see applied to this part of his work, that is an 
indication of some quality that lifts them a little above the 
leyel of even the most efficient entertainment. So far as 
this-last is concerned, Lady Windermere’s Fan can still 
hold an audience by its combination of wit and ‘good 
theatre’, that arrangement of shamelessly contrived 
situations and old, discredited devices to which something 
unteachable in human nature persists in responding even 
after years of education in Chekov and the Scandinavians. 
In the play as Wilde wrote it, Mrs Erlynne’s identity was 
not revealed till near the end, and all Alexander’s pleas at 
rehearsals failed to persuade him to let it out earlier; 
the first night converted him, however; and he seems ever 
afterwards to have been generally amenable to his 
producers’ suggestions. But ‘good theatre’ was, and is, 
common enough; the great attraction of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan was taat parts of it were as good, or nearly as good, as. 
hearing Wilde talk in real life, and these parts, which are 
in a sense an excrescence, so steal the play that the rest is 
apt to be remembered only as an unfortunate lapse into 
seriousness. Even today, when they are no longer novel, 
they are amusing and brilliant enough to convey some 
notion of the effect they must haye produced at the time, 
when the note they struck was new and deliciously auda- 
cious. And if the undertone of satire, which seems so 
audible now, was then not completely drowned in the 
laughter, no one could have minded except the prototypes 
of Lady Windermere’s guests, and they were the last people 
to resent it. 


IV 


After delivering the manuscript of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan Wilde went to Paris, and there, as though to restore. 
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the balance of his nature, composed a dramatic prose 
poem, in French, on the Gospel story of the death of 
-St John the Baptist. The choice of a biblical subject is 
typical of his life-long toying with the Christian religion. 
In the main he was one of those who are bent on squeezing 
every possible drop of aesthetic and emotional satisfaction 
from its forms and traditions while they ignore its doctrines 
and despise all except its more vaguely humanitarian 
_ precepts; but an uneasiness remained which would not let 
him rest in that position, and if it is true, as André Gide 
reports, that he was always inventing little fables in which 
Christian morality got the worst of it, he yet needed to 
convince himself that the ‘real’ Christ was on his side: 
hence those fantastic and rather embarrassing interpreta- 
tions of Him as an ‘individualist’ and ‘the supreme artist’ 
in The Soul of Man and De Profundis. Wilde’s fondness for 
the theme of Sin and for phrases like ‘perfect and poisonous’, 
in which he expresses his admiration of Swinburne and 
Baudelaire, are another sign of his semi-emancipation, 
since both the fascination and the horror of sin depend in 
the last resort upon the recognition of the authority flouted. 
It was probably Flaubert’s Herodias that suggested the 
subject of Salomé, but not the turn he gave to it. Flaubert’s 
story is an elaborate piece of historical scene-painting in 
which Salomé’s dance is merely an incident at the end of 
the banquet that forms the climax of the programme for 
the Roman Governor’s visit, and neither there nor in the 
Bible is there any hint of the leading theme of Wilde’s 
play, in which, as it presented no opening for wit, he 
achieved a unity of mood that gives it some claim to be 
considered, as Ross called it, ‘the most perfect and powerful 
of his dramas’. Salomé, along with Dorian Gray and per- 
haps The Sphinx, is the basis of Wilde’s reputation as a 
‘decadent’ writer. The particular quality- evoked by that 
word is just that of the ‘poisonous’ book (Huysmans’ 
A Rebours?) Lord Henry Wootton gave to Dorian Gray: 
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‘It seemed that in exquisite raiment and to the delicate 
sound of flutes, the sins of the world were passing in dumb 
show before him’—a quality which exercised on a 
generation just breaking through the bonds of Puritan . 
morality a fascination that was all the greater when, as in 
Salomé, a scriptural subject added a spice of sacrilege. The 
frisson such a combination once gave will scarcely be re- 
captured; but if the effect of Strauss’s opera, the nearest 
we now seem likely to get to Salomé on the stage, is any 
guide, the final episode, in which Wilde begins where 
Euripides left off in the Bacchae with Agave brandishing 
her son Pentheus’s head on the end of her thyrsus, might 
still, given the right actress, make an audience feel that it 
had had its money’s worth. Time, on the other hand, has 
not -been over-kind to the general style of the piece, as 
exemplified in Salomé’s voluptuous -rhapsodies over 
Jokanaan’s physical charms or the jeweller’s catalogue 
with which Herod tries to buy her off, a style that suggests 
the Song of Solomon dressed by Bakst; but it is fair to 
remember that in the first decade of this century people of 
taste and judgment all over Europe hailed Salomé as a 
masterpiece. (It was translated into at least a dozen 
languages and into some of them more than once.) The 
cult may have owed something to adventitious circum- 
stances: to the English censorship; Beardsley’s illustrations; 
the scandal of Wilde’s downfall, which served the whole 
Continent, after the event, as a stick to beat English 
hypocrisy with; and finally to Strauss’s opera. But they 
cannot quite explain it away, and it remains, like the 
decoration of the period, an object lesson in the relativity of 
taste. 
‘Wilde does not seem to have written Salomé with any 
thought of the stage; but when, just after it was finished, 
Sarah Bernhardt asked him to write her a play, he answered 
jokingly that he had done so and later showed her the 
manuscript. She saw a hieratic beauty, and an effective 
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part for herself, in it and arranged to produce it in London; 
but when rehearsals were already in progress the censor 
intervened on the ground that plays about biblical 
characters were not allowed. Salomé was finally produced 
in Paris in 1896, when Wilde was in prison. Its success 
seems to have been moderate at best, and it was only 
with its production in Germany soon after his death that 
the triumph began which made it the greatest single 
factor in rescuing his estate from the entirely unnecessary 
bankruptcy forced upon him at the time of his trials. In 
England the censor’s ban was never lifted, and it was not 
till 1905 that Salomé was produced privately by the New 
Stage Club, Mr Robert Farquharson taking the part of 
Herod. It was performed again in the following vear by the 
Literary Theatre Society, with décor by Charles Ricketts. 

It had been published as a book in 1893, the year after 
the trouble with the censor, in Paris. An Englishman who 
takes it into his head to write in a foreign language gives 
hostages to criticism twice over, and there seems to have 
been a curious reluctance in England to give Wilde credit 
for proficiency in French, either written or spoken, even 
the devoted Ross allowing himself a little dig about 
Ollendorf:. It is true that the proofs were vetted by Marcel 
Schwob, but he is known to have made very few corrections; 
and even if he did explain later that he had purposely 
refrained from spoiling the character of Wilde’s style, we 
may be sure that Sarah Bernhardt would not have wished 
to speak, even in London, lines that scunded linguistically 
absurd ta a French ear. As for conversation, we are told 
from the French side that his command of the language 
was admirable, his pronunciation scarcely distinguishable 
from a Frenchman’s except when he made it so on purpose, 
and that if he sometimes seemed to hesitate for a word, 
it was done for deliberate effect. 

Alfred Douglas, then still an undergraduate at Oxford, 
had been introduced to Wilde by Lionel Johnson in 1891, 
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and Wilde flatteringly asked him to translate Salomé into 
English, but was dissatisfied with what he produced. 
Thereupon Aubrey Beardsley got leave to try his hand, but 
Wilde liked his effort even less and preferred to touch up. 
Douglas’s. How drastic the revision was there is no 
knawing, but Douglas never claimed any rights in the 
published version, which is adequate in itself and faithful 
to the original. Wilde was not yet quit of Beardsley, 
however. He disliked both the man and his work, and his 
feelings seem to have been reciprocated; but Wilde was the 
writer, Beardsley the illustrator, of the moment, and Ross, 
who had been charmed by Beardsley, persuaded Wilde 
into agreeing that he should do Salomé. Wilde thought the 
-illustrations out of keeping, and with reason: what, for 
instance, could be more grossly inappropriate than the tail- 
piece with its figure of Pan and the gigantic powder-puff? 
Holbrook Jackson was probably right in thinking that this 
was no mere obtuseness and that Beardsley intended to 
satirize Wilde, of whose face he put several recognizable 
likenesses in odd corners of the drawings. The time came 
when, a convert to Catholicism, he disliked the association 
of their names as much as Wilde disliked his drawings; 
but though it probably harmed them both, they could never 
shake it off and they have remained indissolubly linked 
in the public mind as the twin stars of the English Deca- 
dence, lurida sidera. 

After the fiasco over Salomé there was nothing for it but 
a return to the vein that had proved itself so rewarding, and 
Wilde’s second serio-comedy, 4 Woman of No Importance, 
was produced in February 1893 by Tree, who played 
Lord Illingworth. With the same kind of setting, the same 
kind of scintillating dialogue and a theme appealing to the 
same range of emotions, it was sufficiently like its pre- 
decessor to score a similar success; but in some ways it 
represents a step backwards. Firstly, in construction. The 
conversation of the minor characters is less carefully dove- 
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tailed into the action than in Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
It is said that Wilde wrote the first act, which consists 
entirely of delightful conversation with scarcely any 
bearing on the plot, as a defiant answer to some critic’s 
objection that the brilliant chatter in Lady Windermere’s 
Fan did nothing to advance the action. The second ,act 
carries on in much the same way until the dramatic 
entrance of Mrs Arbuthnot, with which the play finally 
begins to move; and even after that the main function of 
Lord Ilingworth’s talk with Gerald about life in general 
seems to be to give Wilde a chance of working off some 
favourite epigrams. 

Secondly, in moral atmosphere. Lady Windermere’s Fan 
seems to be informed with a valuable idea, that of the 
obtuseriess of most moral judgments and the harsh 
inadequacy of the conventional code, especially as ad- 
ministered by ‘good’ women, which is driven home not 
only by the mixutre of good and bad in Mrs Erlynne but 
also by the moral evolution of Lady Windermere: indeed, 
if sub-titles had been in fashion, we might well have had 
Lady Windermere’s Fan or The Education of a Prig. 
In 4 Woman of no Importance, on the other hand, 
priggery, in the person of Hester Worsley, goes entirely 
unchastened, and the drama is a contest between unshaded 
black and white. Lord Illingworth, who starts as a second 
Henry Wooton, manages to introduce a little natural grey 
when he seizes on the selfish element in Mrs Arbuthnot’s. 
possessive love of Gerald; but it is quite washed away in her 
tirade on the ewe-lamb theme, and in the end Illingworth 
himself degenerates into the complete villain of melo- 
drama. The play finished with the rout of Gilded Vice, 
while the Victim of his Passion is left in full possession of 
the field, and, in the author’s plain intention, of the 
sympathies of the audience. The resulting impression is 
one of acquiescence in the conventional code, which the 
victors, Mrs Arbuthnot and Hester, both firmly uphold all 
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through, joined with the fullest exploitation of its pathetic 
possibilities. There is something almost suggestive of dual 
personality in the combination of such a drama with the 
conversation of the minor characters, which alongside of 
the expected wit has at times a new and delightful inconse- 
quence that makes the bold bad epigrams of Lord 
Illingworth and Mrs Allonby seem almost heavy in com- 
parison. 


Vv 


Two successful plays had transformed Wilde’s position, 
financially and otherwise, and he now blossomed out into 
the complete celebrity, almost as much talked of in Paris 
as in London. To Gide, who first met him at this time, he 
seemed a being of god-like radiance: ‘Il était riche; il était 
grand; il était beau; gorgé de bonheurs et d’honneurs’, 
he writes. Some of Wilde’s old friends like Sherard, to 
whom success seemed to have coarsened him both physically 
and morally, were more critical: gorgé, they might have 
commented, was just the word. For at thirty-seven Wilde 
took to the rich life with a zest that is aptly characterized 
in Professor Renier’s phrase ‘the boy in the tuckshop’. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


All sorts of people came and took their fill. He had 
always been as generous as he was fond of luxury, and now 
that he could give both tendencies free play he added a 
naive delight in extravagance for its own sake. He was 
scarcely seen at home any longer: Chelsea was so far out 
and a suite at the Savoy or in St James’s Place much more 
convenient in every way. He spent a small fortune at the 
best restaurants and kept his hansom all day lest he should 
have to walk a few steps. He did not call the jockey — his 
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pursuit of fashion stopped short at sport — but he called, 
alas, the pander. 

It was clear that a new success would soon be needed to 
keep him going at this rate, and he somehow managed to 
find time between the grand parties and his own private 
amusements to finish An Ideal Husband in the spring, or 
summer of 1894. It was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on January 3rd, 1895, and repeated the success 
of its two predecessors. 

Though the background is one of politics and high finance 
as well as ordinary high life and the theme a man’s lapse 
from integrity instead of a woman’s from virtue, Wilde 
returns in this play to the general pattern of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. There is another tiresome high- 
minded wife who is confronted at her own party by the 
adventuress with a mysterious hold on her husband and 
emerges from the subsequent ordeal with a somewhat 
broadened outlook; another crucial scene late at night in a 
bachelor’s house is interrupted by the furious but mis- 
. taken husband; the same sort of complications; the same 
reliance on dropped things and intercepted letters. But 
Mrs Cheveley has none of Mrs Erlynne’s redeeming 
features, and the central character who passes to and fro 
between the serious and the frivolous planes, and succeeds 
surprisingly well in integrating them, is Lord Goring, the 

real hero of the play. In this ‘flawless ‘dandy’, who can also 
` be a tower of strength and in the intervals of saving the 
situation, first by his presence of mind and then by his 
wisdom and eloquence, slips back at once into his normal 
role of studied levity, it is tempting to see something of 
Wilde’s own ideal. He himself said that the play contained 
‘a great deal of the real Oscar’, and where if not in the 
regular Wildean wit who has so much more in him than 
he normally allows to appear? Wilde seems to have been 
afraid that this last point might be missed, for he under- 
lines it with elaborate stage directions that amount to an 
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interpretation of the character. At Goring’s first entrance 
the direction reads: ‘He is clever but would not like to be 
thought so. A flawless dandy, he would be annoyed if he 
were considered romantic.’ And at the beginning of his 
big speech to Lady Chiltern: ‘Pulling himself together for a 
great effort and showing the philosopher that underlies the 
dandy.’ Both there and during Chiltern’s confession he is 
to speak ‘with deep feeling in his voice’. An ideal, certainly, 
rather than a self-portrait, but some of the detailed re- 
semblances are striking. Thus Wilde himself also made a 
cult of youth and, starting with his own, habitually took 
a year or two off his age.’ Goring’s remark, ‘everything is 
dangerous, my dear fellow. If it wasn’t so, life wouldn’t be 
worth living’, anticipates Wilde’s own in De Profundis 
about some of his more sinister associates: ‘It was like 
feasting with panthers; the danger was half the excitement.’ 
But it is the general tenor of Goring’s ‘philosophy’ and the 
pains Wilde took to bring it out that seem most significant. 
That philosophy is the code of the honnéte homme, tempered 
by charity, but charity without compromise. Friendship 
does not for a moment lead Goring to excuse Chiltern’s 
lapse; but he will not let Lady Chiltern’s priggishness ruin 
her husband’s whole life because of it: now that her 
husband has toppled off the moral pedestal on which her 
imagination had set him, let her come off her own and see 
him through. This last touch is one of several in Wilde’s 
writings which have, in retrospect, an oddly prophetic 
ring and seem to illustrate from life itself his famous 
paradox about Nature’s copying Art. 

Wilde is supposed to have earned about £8,000 in 1894. 
Nevertheless, at one point in the summer he contrived to 
find himself on the rocks and had to ask Alexander for an 
advance on an unwritten new play. Alexander was obliging, 
and the result, dashed off on the family holiday at Worthing 
1 In spite of the exposure of this little deception, the date 1856 instead of 
1854 for Wilde’s birth is still frequently seen in print. 
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to which his straits had reduced him, was The Importance 
of Being Earnest. Wilde’s original conception differed a 
good deal from the play as finally staged. He began with 
an eighteenth-century setting, which Douglas apparently 
induced him to give up, and.then Alexander persuaded him 
to reduce the number of acts from four to three. Curiously 
enough, the four-act version survived in a German trans- 
lation entitled Ernst Sein! by a Baron Teschenberg, into 
whose hands it must have found its way after the selling-up 
of the house in Tite Street. 
This time the old disharmony was overcome as it had 
been in Salomé, but in the opposite wav. Not only is there, 
-as Walkley put it, ‘no discordant note of seriousness’ but 
everything — plot, character, even, to a great extent, wit — 
has gone up in a bubble of inspired nonsense. Now and 
again one may detect a suggestion of something as conse- 
quent as satire or parody — in Lady Bracknell’s interview 
with her prospective son-in-law, for instance, or in the 
denouement, where it is perhaps not too fanciful, given 
Wilde’s background, to see in Miss Prism’s long-lost 
hand-bag an allusion to the ‘tokens’ in the recognition 
scenes of Greek drama; but for the most part criticism has 
recognized Earnest as something ‘incommensurable’ which 
can only be accepted or rejected out of hand, and from the 
triumphant first night in February 1895 down to the 
present day there has never been a moment’s doubt which 
it was to be. j 

With two plays drawing full houses at the same time, 
Wilde’s triumph seemed complete — as complete as 
Agamemnon’s on his victorious return from Troy; for 
at this point the events of his life begin to fall into the 
ideal pattern of Gresk tragedy, in which Insolence and 
Surfeit engender the Infatuation that leads inevitably to 
disaster, and there is some evidence that Wilde himself 
was inclined to see himself as the victim of Destiny: The 
contrast between the brilliant frivolity on the stage and the 
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events behind the scenes is indeed a dramatic one, and the 
figure of Wilde gains a touch of added glamour from the 
fact that he produced his masterpiece of hilarity at a time 
when, as he later put it, he was ‘playing with that tiger, 
life’ amidst troubles far more serious than a momentary 
shoxtage of money. The clouds had been gathering for 
some time. Here and there people were beginning to 
avoid him; he had to deal with blackmailers who got 
hold of compromising letters of his to Douglas, and Douglas’s 
father, Lord Queensberry, was on the war-path. One night 
he called at Tite Street escorted by a professional bruiser, 
but Wilde ejected them triumphantly. Then, on the first 
night of Earnest, he tried to create a disturbance in the 
theatre, but was again foiled. Twelve days later he left 
the fatal visiting card at the Albemarle Club, and Wilde, 
falling into the trap, set in train the series of events which 
ended in his conviction and imprisonment, and the almost 
total eclipse of his name and works in England for about - 
ten years, except for a brief flash of interest in The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol. 


VI 


In De Profundis Wilde writes with disgust of the time he 
spent sitting in his lawyer’s office over the preparation of 
his cases, ‘with a serious face telling serious lies to a ‘bald 
man’, when he might have been writing —not more 
comedies like Lady Windermere’s Fan or The Importance 
of Being Earnest, but ‘beautiful, coloured musical things 
such as Salomé and the Florentine Tragedy and La Sainte 
Courtisane’. Of these, Salomé alone was completed and 
published in his lifetinie; the other two, each of which is 
a dramatized version of one of the many little tales that 
were a mainstay of his conversation, have only survived in . 
fragments piously gathered up after his death. These 
‘beautiful, coloured, musical things’ seem to represent the 
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form which he felt to be most adequate to his genius 
and to which he might have given more of his time if he 
had had either independent means or more modest tastes 
and ambitions. As it was, he could only spare for them the 
odd moments left over from his fashionable life and the 
writing of the plays that supported it. 

La Sainte Courtisane was more or less finished by fg95 
and Wilde entrusted the manuscript to the Leversons, who 
nobly gave him shelter when he was out on bail before his 
second trial. After his release, Ada Leverson returned it to 
him in-Paris, where he promptly left it in a cab, and all 
that ever came to light was some odd leaves of a first draft, 
which Ress pieced tcgether for publication. The general 
theme and its setting are those of Anatole France’s Thais, 
which Wilde had no doubt read. He starts from the opposite 
end in making Myrrhina go to the desert to tempt Honorius 
instead of Paphnuce’s going to Alexandria to convert 
Thais; but the result is the same: each ends by embracing 
the former principles of the other. The piece also has 
obvious acfinities with Salomé and, as the most substantial 
fragment shows, was written in the same Song of Solomon 
style. 

A Florentine Tragedy is a piece of a different order. 
Though set in Renaissance Florence and written in blank 
verse, it is not another Duchess of Padua but a one-act 
play, or rather sketch, in form, with only three characters 
and no change of scene. It deals with the traditional 
triangle of elderly Lusband, young wife and handsome 
lover, and its distinguishing features are the skilful use of 
dramatic irony to create an atmosphere of steadily in- 
creasing tension, and the unexpected twist at the climax, 
which recalls Wilde’s way in conversation of turning round 
on himself at the end of a poetical flight and pricking the 
balloon with a jest anc. a hearty laugh. Simone, the husband, 
is locked in combat with Guido, the lover, while Bianca 
looks on, confident of her approaching release: instead of 
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which Simone overpowers Guido and throttles him, where- 
upon husband and wife fall into each other’s arms as 
.though the scales had fallen from their eyes: 


BIANCA: Why 
Did you not tell me you were so strong? 
a 
SIMONE: Why 


Did you not tell me you were beautiful? 


The manuscript that eventually came to light only 
began where Simone’s unexpected return home interrupts 
the zéte-d-téte of Bianca and Guido, and when the Literary 
Theatre Society wanted to produce the piece along with 
Salomé, Sturge Moore provided a beginning, which appears 
in the printed version and is a skilful piece of restoration. 
It consists of an opening conversation between Bianca and 
her maid, the go-between, Guido’s entrance and his 
successful wooing of Bianca, and, besides catching Wilde’s 
style very well, echoes — or rather anticipates — numerous 
passages in the later parts, so greatly enhancing the mount- 
ing irony on which the piece depends for its effect. 

After his release, Wilde played with various dramatic 
projects: Ross mentions two of the Salomé type on biblical 
subjects as well as The Cardinal of Arragon, which might 
‘perhaps have been on the same lines as The Duchess of 
Padua, Several theatrical managers who had known him 
in the old days and wished to help him without wounding 
his pride gave him an advance on a play, some play, he was 
to write for them. None of them seems to have expected 
anything to come of it; but there was in existence a plot 
that he had outlined for Alexander during the holiday at 
Worthing on which he wrote The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and it may possibly have served as the basis for 
an advance from more than one quarter. It was to be a 
modern drama of high passion, and would not, so far as 
one can see, have provided much opening for Wildean. wit. 
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Unfortunately, he told this plot on some occasion when 
Frank Harris was present, and the end of a rather involved 
` story is that Harris’s play Mr and Mrs Daventry, in which 
he lifted Wilde’s plot and characters, was successfully 
produced just before the death of Wilde, who never saw 
more than £25 of the much larger sum Harris Jaad 
apparently agreed to pay him as a ‘collaborator’. 


VII 


The exaltation of The Importance of Being Earnest above 
all Wilde’s other work seems to be hardening into a verdict 
of posterity. As a purely literary judgment it may well be 
right, only Salomé among his major works having any 
comparable claim to perfection in its kind; but it has 
fostered a somewhat one-sided and inadequate view of 
Wilde hirnself — a danger of which he seems to have had 
an inkling when he said: ‘There are two ways of disliking 
my plays: one is to dislike them, the other is to prefer. 
Earnest.’ Mr Pearson is inclined to discount the story, 
but it would have been surprising if a writer of Wilde’s 
scope had felt entirely flattered by Walkley’s remark, 
meant as unqualified praise though it was, that he had 
‘found himself at last as an artist in pure nonsense’. How- 
. ever imperfect the work in which the more serious side 
of him showed itself, it testifies not only to a remarkable~ 
diversity of talents but also to a much greater moral and 
intellectual range than he is sometimes given credit for. 
There is a risk of its being forgotten that he impressed more 
than one of his contemporaries, not merely (in the words of 
one who only met him casually in his last years) as ‘a man 
of wide information and commanding intelligence’, but 
as having, in spite of everything, the indefinable mark of 
personal greatness, to which the reluctant half-tribute of so 
hostile a critic as Henley — ‘He is the sketch of a great man’ 
— bears notable witness. If this quality is seldom conveyed 
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by his writing, that was, in part at least, the penalty he 
paid for letting his intensely sociable, pleasure-loving 
nature make him put life before work. 

It is paradoxical that a man of Wilde’s abounding good- 
ness of heart should have inspired so much general dislike; 
but. from first to last there was something about him that 
affronted plain men beyond the reach of his charm, who 
felt instinctively that he represented a threat to many of 
their most cherished values. This seems the only explana- 
tion of the marked and persistent hostility shown to him 
by most of the Press from the beginning, to which his own 
later attitude of contempt for journalists was in the main 
only a natural reaction. Some of the regular critics even 
tried to deny him wit, and were at pains to explain that it 
was all just a mechanical trick of turning platitudes upside 
down. So it sometimes was; but Pater showed his insight 
when he spoke, in his review of Dorian Gray, of 


‘the paradox with which, as with the bright and shining truth 
which often underlies it, Mr Wilde startling his countrymen 
carries on, perhaps more than any other writer, the brilliant 
critical work of Matthew Arnold’. 


Pater was thinking of Intentions, Wilde’s essays in criticism, 
which clearly establish the descent of the Aesthetic Move- 
ment, in the intellectual line, from Arnold (Pater himself 
representing the intervening generation) and also exhibit 
Wilde as a prophet of modern ideas about Art. It was not, 
however, in that sphere that he left his most lasting mark. 
On the Continent, indeed, he has been admired above all 
as an artist: but one can scarcely imagine an Englishman in 
search of an ‘elegant variation’ for Wilde’s name hitting 
upon the equivalent of Gide’s ‘le grand poète irlandais’. 
At home, Wilde exercised his greatest influence, not so 
much through any particular work he produced or ideas 
that he propagated as through a certain attitude, a new 
note of intelligent, dissolvent frivolity which he intro- 
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duced into a certain sector of social life. Thereby-in- the end 
he did as much as any single agency to disintegrate the 
heavy fabric of Philistine morality, and it may be that some 
future social historian will mark the Night of the Green 
Carnations as the Valmy of a moral revolution. Driven 
underground for a time by the scandal of 1895, Wilde’s 
influence only, perhaps, reached its full height in the 
generation that blossomed out at the end of the First World 
War, by which time many of his actual writings were 
already a little outmoded. As an acute French observer 
has said of the Oxford of that time, ‘Qu’on l’aimdt ou qu’on 
le hait, Oscar Wilde régnait’. In many respects Wilde’s 
posthumous victories have been so complete that they have _ 
come to be taken for granted and, as Douglas said, ‘the 
present generation has no idea at all of the immense debt 
it- owes to him’. For anyone interested in the genesis, not 
merely of a long line of brilliant and sophisticated writers 
beginning with the first decade of this century, but of the 
moral and intellectual climate, nay, the very tones and 
accents, of an epoch now almost as fabulous as Wilde’s 
own, Dorian Gray and the comedies are essential and, 
in the latter case at least, still diverting reading; for they 
contain the quintessence of Wildeism, if not quite of Wilde 
himself, in whom there were many things not covered in 
that philosophy. 
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O appreciate Oscar Wilde’s fairy stories fully, two 
. facts must be borne in mind. First, that he was 


almost wholly Irish in ancestry; and secondly, that 
throughouz most of his life he had a strong leaning towards ` 
the Church of Rome, with its medievalism and mysticism. 
Irishmen believe, or want to believe, in the fairy-lore of 
their country and they are loyal to the Church of their 
country, even though it may not happen to be the Church 
of their parents. So it is that. we find in Oscar Wilde’s 
stories that blend of folk-lore and religious impulse that. 
has always actuated Irish poets. 
Oscar Wilde’s father and mother were both EE in 
ee folk-lore and tradition, abounding in fantasies and. 
vs of leprechauns and ‘the little people’. His father, 
indeed, was the foremost authority of his time on the Irish 
folk-lore, end wrote about a dozen books dealing with it, 
including one entitled Irish Popular Superstitions, pub-. 
lished in 1853, which is still a standard book on the subject. 
in Ireland. This, combined with his mother’s violently 
patriotic Irish poems, must have given Oscar Wilde an: 
urge to write fairy tales himself. A great deal of his child- 
hood was spent in Connemara, where every hill and lough 
Hap its legends, and I can see him as a child, living in a 
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world of strange thoughts and creatures, influenced by his 
father’s books and tales told to him by his friends among 
the peasants. “8 

The tales themselves are as original as any fairy stom 
has a right to be. Bernard Shaw says that Wilde imitated 
Rossetti and Swinburne; one might with equal truth say 
that Augustus John imitates Velasquez and El Greco. 
Time marches on. Art is developed from Art; and we hope, 
even though certain aspects of modern art do not give us 
much to hope for in this direction, that such development 
is all for the better. 

* * * 


The fairy story, in the form of folk-lore, is the earliest 
form of ‘literature’, apart from religious records, which 
man possesses, and it dates from long before man learned 
to read or to write. It is the only form of story which carries 
its message to all ages and. to all races. It appeals to the 
innate love of the supernatural which is shared by the most 
highly civilized European and the most primitive savage: 
its construction may differ in various parts of the world, 
but its form is the same. It has the great advantage over 
other forms of lay literature, that it is the only form of 
prose that does not change with what is rather paradoxically 
called the advance of civilization. The progress of modern 
science is so rapid that adventure and detective stories 
and even romantic novels, are outmoded within a few 
years of their publication. But the stories we tell our 
children are substantially the same as those that our 
ancestors told their children thousands of years ago. Even 
in the children’s pantomime, which is the dramatic form 
of the fairy story, the essential framework remains un- 
changed, and I cannot think that the time will ever come 
when Cinderella arrives at the ball in a high-powered 
motor-car, or when the Prince pays his belated visit to the 
Sleeping Beauty in a helicopter. 
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Fairy stories may be divided into four categories. First 
gre the stories about the activities of fairies and super- 

tural beings among themselves, including ogres, witches,. 
elves and gnomes: these are particularly popular in Celtic 
and Slavonic countries. Then come stories about fairy 
prigces and princesses; they are mostly of Nordic origin, 
as in the tales of Hans Andersen and Grimm. Thirdly 
there are the stories of interludes between human beings 
and fairies, as in Cinderella, and human beings and animals 
that talk, as in Alice in Wonderland. And lastly we have 
stories“ about animals behaving and living like men and 
women among themselves: these are, perhaps, the most 
popular form of modern children’s story because the 
child’s mind is always a little puzzled and distressed by the 
fact that animals, which are obviously superior to humans, 
are unable to talk, or to possess other human qualities. The 
same applies to conversational powers in inanimate objects, 
particularly those endowed with the power of motion, like 
railway engines, motor-cars and clocks. Things which 
puzzle grown-ups are often crystal clear to the childish 
mind; conjurers, for instance, often fail to impress the 
young when they produce rabbits out of hats; what more 
natural, argues the child, than that a rabbit should emerge 
from a hat? What else are hats for? 

The earliest stories of conversational animals were 
probably those of Aesop’s Fables, later re-written by Jean 
de la Fontaine. These are not really fairy stories, being 
more in the nature of moral tales for the edification of 
adults and the education of the young. But it’ was no 
doubt these fables that first gave the later writers the idea 
of writing about animals in a broader way. 

Among the best of the animal books were those written or 
illustrated in France by J. J. Grandville in the thirties and 
forties of the last century. His animal illustrations were so 
beautifully executed and became so popular, that he has 
what must really be a unique claim to fame in the fact 
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that in his best known book, La Vie Privée et Publique des 
Animaux the illustrations were drawn first, and “4 
famous authors as Balzac, George Sand and Alfred de Mus$ 
wrote stories around them afterwards. This book was 
translated into most of the European languages including 
of course, English. - _* 

-Lewis Carroll is said to have been influenced by 
Grandville and to have derived inspiration from his works, 
though in the rooms which Carroll occupied at Christ 
Church at Oxford there still exists a fire-screen constructed 
of ‘old Dutch tiles on which were pictures of the Dodo, the 
Griffon and other characters from Alice: these are much 
more likely.to have started his train of thought. But there" 
can be little doubt that Sir John Tenniel drew upon 
Grandville for his illustrations to Alice: certain of his 
illustrations as, for instance, that of the Frog-Footman, is 
taken almost line for line from Grandville. 

Later in the animal series came Kipling’s Jungle Books 
and Just-so Stories and Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle 
Remus. Later still came Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in 
the Willows, Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rabbit and A. A. 
Milne’s stories of Winnie the Pooh and his friends. And the 
adventures of Babar and of Orlando the Marmalade Cat 
are still proceeding. Perhaps one of the most charming 
of all modern talking animal books is The Magic Pudding, 
written and illustrated by the Australian artist Norman, 
Lindsay. The animals are all Australian animals unknown 
in this country except occasionally in Zoos. Every Australian 
child reads and loves this book. It was the first book given 
to my child when I recently visited Australia with my wife. 

One of the chief attractions of fairy stories is that time 
and space are of no importance. A hundred years are 
nothing in the. life of a young princess; and a handsome 
prince takes a thousand-mile journey in his stride. There 
are the powers of becoming invisible at will, and of fore- 
telling the future; these faculties are those that all normal 
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people secretly or even openly long to possess, and few of us 
san say that he has never attributed them to himself in his 

“tydreams. 

Belief in fairies is not confined to the very young, even 
among civilized races. There is a certain ring of conviction 
in, our voices when we raise them to swell the chorus of 
‘Yes!’ when Peter Pan appeals to us to express our belief in 
fairies in order to save the life of Tinkerbelle. The belief 
in the supernatural is closely interwoven with the belief 
in immortality, and the most primitive people weave 
stories about benevolent and evil spirits even before they 
begin to formulate a religion. The Australian aborigine, 
who is one of the most backward of human beings, possesses 
a wealth of folk-lore which is very akin to fairy stories. 

‘When the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle amused his 
admirers by publicly announcing his belief in fairies, he 
also attracted a great deal of sympathy. Most normal 
people wkose minds are not wholly concerned with com> 
merce or politics would like to believe in fairies, and most 
people of Celtic origin do believe in them to a greater 
or less degree. Conan Doyle based his belief in fairies on a 
series of ‘spirit’ photographs of a little girl in a wood, 
surrounded by diminutive ladies clad in flowing garments 
and endowed with wings. And a great deal of disappointed 
indignation was expressed when experts pronounced the 
photographs to be somewhat unconvincing examples of 
photo-montage, a hobby which, fervently encouraged by 
the Surrealists, was enjoying a great deal of popularity at 
the time. What did it matter if the sun shone from one side 
on the trees and from the other on the fairies? Or that the 
fairies’ hair style closely followed that of the day? 

Some of the greatest truths have had their origin in 
deception by people who firmly believed in them and yet 
had no means of proving them except by manufacturing 
the evidence. The alchemists of the Middle Ages were 
convinced that base metals could be’ changed into gold if 
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only the secret could be discovered; so, in order to convince - 
others, they staged demonstrations in which the process 
was apparently carried out. And now transmutation sẸ 
metals has become a scientific fact. Perhaps the people 
who deceived Conan Doyle may have been actuated by 
similar high-rainded motives. The fact that someone pad. 
been indulging in deception did not mean that the existence 
of fairies was thereby exploded for ever. 

I was myself brought up largely on Andrew Lang’s 
fairy books. The two that I remember best are the Green 
Fairy Book and the Yellow Fairy Book. The tales contained 
in these books usually ended happily, and they were full of 
glamour and queens and princes and princesses and wicked 
and good fairies. Years after I had last seen these books I 
came across them again and I was disappointed to find how. 
short the stories were. Childhood’s imagination is rather 
like a dream; it can spin out a story to enormous length, 
even though the telling of it occupies but a few minutes. 
Perhaps the fact that, as a child, I read the stories over and 
over again at intervals may have invested them with a 
kind of serial character, another. aspect of each story 
presenting itself to me whenever I read it. More likely, 
they were read to me by my mother at bed time and became 
greatly elaborated in my dreams. The mind of the child 
is sO sensitive, so complex, so receptive and so retentive. 
And to this day I am quite prepared to believe that there is, 
another invisible world, not necessarily connected in any 
way with ourselves, which exists in the universe simul- 
taneously with our own. It is only the vanity of man that 
persuades him that nothing can possibly exist in this world 
that he cannot account for by his senses, and that he himself 
is the ne plus ultra of all Creation. 

The classic English fairy story is French in origin. It 
was consolidated by Perrault and the Comtesse d’Aulnoy in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. To them we 
owe Cinderella, Puss in Boots, the Sleeping Beauty, Beauty 
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and the Beast, Tom Thumb and many. others. These were 
essentially stories for children. Later came the eighteenth 

geentury Contes des Fées: these were more sophisticated and 
were meant more for adults than for the young. Fairies and, 
especially ‘Sylphides’ materialized themselves for the 
amusement and delectation of mortals, and the eighteenth 
century French novelist liked to entertain his readers 
with their antics and amours. 

Ireland has always been a fertile source of fairy tales but 
it was not until the middle of the: last century that the 
wealth of fairy stories came from Scandinavia. The Irish 

~leprechaurns and the ‘little people’ are too grown-up in 
"mind to appeal to the child. There is usually a mercenary 
_motive in their dealings with humans. The mercenary 
motive is, it is true, often on the side of the humans: 
catch a leprechaun and keep him prisoner and he will tell 
you where he has hidden his crock of gold, which every 
leprechaun is bound to possess. On the other hand, the 
fairy tales of Hans Andersen and Grimm are purely 
sentimental. Their fairies are immortal so long as they do 
not fall in love.with humans and try to acquire souls: 
but they are made of the stuff that counts immortality 
well lost for love. 

* * * 


“Fhe children’s tales of Oscar Wilde are a poet’s tales 
and.are really poems in prose. They were originally 
published in two separate volumes. The first The Happy 
Prince, was published in 1888, with illustrations by Walter 
Crane and Jacomb Hood, and contained five stories. The 
second, 4 House of Pomegranates, was published in 1891 
and was decorated, rather than illustrated, by Charles 
Ricketts and Charles Shannon, both of whom were at that 
time young men at the beginning of their careers. 4 House 
of Pomegranates contained four stories. I call these 
children’s tales in preference to fairy tales because some of 
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them have nothing to do with fairies or supernatural 
beings. All these stories were among the many that my 
father told my brother and myself when we were yery- 
young. He adored children and loved to entertain them. 
Both books had an immediate success, particularly The 
Happy Prince which went into several editions within a 
few months of publication. Constance Wilde, who” had 
already written several fairy tales herself and who re- 
wrote classical stories to suit children, always said that she 
thought that her husband’s fairy stories were the best 
things he ever wrote. And as I write I have before me a 
letter of Walter Pater from Brasenose College, Oxford, 
dated June 12th, 1888, which reads: a 


‘My dear Wilde, I have been confined to my room . . . but have 
been consoling myself with The Happy Prince and I feel it 
would be ungrateful not to send a line to tell you how delightful 
I have found him and his companions. I hardly know whether 
to admire more the wise wit of The Wonderful Rocket or the 
beauty and tenderness of The Selfish Giant; the latter certainly 
is perfect of its kind. Your genuine little poems in prose are gems 
and the whole, too brief, book abounds with delicate touches 
and pure English. Very sincerely yours, Walter Pater.’ 


And that is high praise from one of the accepted masters of 
English prose and style. 

The charm of Oscar Wilde’s imaginative tales is that 
they really do fulfil the claim of one of the oldest and most 
frequently abused clichés in that they ‘appeal to young and 
old alike’. Childhood is naturally romantic and there are 
few children to whose imagination the story of The Happy 
Prince does not appeal. The pathos of the Prince stripping 
himself of his riches and of the swallow sacrificing his life 
for the poor and helpless is amply made up for in the end 
when they receive their reward in heaven. 

The Nightingale and the Rose reacts in an entirely 
different way on different sections of the community. It is 
too sad for children, who naturally feel pity only for the 
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nightingale. It appeals to women who would like to hear 

-pore of the irresistible Professor’s daughter. It appeals to 
Ro inherent sentimentality in men, and I cannot help 
thinking that the horticulturist may be intrigued by the 
changing of the rose from white to red by such an 
unorthodox method. 

The religious element in The Selfish Giant reveals a 
very strong Celtic influence; this story also reveals that 
side of Wilde’s mind which led him to write The Soul of. 
Man under Socialism. Although very far from being a 
socialist in the modern meaning of the word, he did un- 
e e feel that there were certain glaring injustices 
Band irregularities i in the social system that might well be 
reformed. This is seen in many of his works: there is even 
an undercurrent of it in The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

“In The Deserted Friend, Wilde changes the accepted 
form of the fable by letting animals tell a story of the 
heartless behaviour of selfish humans. It is told with a 
charmingly light touch and with great humour. The Soviet 
education authorities take this story quite seriously and use 
it in schools to illustrate the undemocratic attitude de- 
manded, of the down-trodden writer under a system of 
-predatory capitalism. 

The last story in The Happy Prince volume is The 

Remarkable Rocket, and is an allegory of the fruitlessness 

Kof man’s pomposity in trying to reach a position above 
‘that of his fellow-men, from which he can look down upon 
them and dominate them, and from which he usually 
topples down in the end. 

All these stories are to some extent cautionary tales. 
Wilde’s attitude to life, which in any one else might be 
regarded as cynical, is modified by the fact that even if the 
wicked sometimes prosper, it is to their victims that the 
reader’s sympathy is always directed. 

The four stories in The House of Pomegranates were 
written three years after those in The Happy Prince. 
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They are nostalgic stories which depend mostly upon the 

style in which they are written. Of the first two, The 

Young King is a delightful story of a boy who discards th@ 
trappings of his kingship only to find himself even more 

“magnificently robed by the beauty of his mind. The 
Birthday of the Infanta is frankly harrowing and must have 
been inspired by the painting of the Infanta Maria 
Teresa by Velasquez, in the Prado in Madrid. Wilde was 
always struck by the narrow meanness and lack of any 
expression of sympathetic feeling in the faces of the Spanish 
Royal Family as painted by Velasquez, of whom he was a 
fervent admirer. I can see him weaving his tale around 
that proud and unimaginative Bourbon child, preoccupied? 
even at her early age, with the sense of her own importance 
and convinced that the rest of the world existed only for 
her own service and amusement. 

The Fisherman and his Soul was perhaps inspired by 
Hans Andersen’s The Sea Maid. The two stories have this 
in common that they are both tales of love between 
humans and the sea folk. The treatment is, however, 
quite different, and, indeed, the adventures of the Soul, 
cast out of the Fisherman’s body without a heart, dominate 
the story and provide Wilde with an excellent opportunity 
for exercising his powers of description. l 

In The Star Child Wilde has produced a purely lyrical 

- story, with no particular moral except perhaps emphasig 
upon the danger of personal beauty without beauty of 
mind. It is a real fairy story in the strictest sense of the 
term, in which people’s bodies change according to the 
changes of their minds. Wilde was always fascinated by 
the idea that people’s characters could be reflected in their 

_ bodies and that a beautiful face should connote a beautiful 
soul. The idea reached its culmination in The Picturé of 
Dorian Gray and it moves through all his poems and, 
indeed, all his writings. The realm of fantasy in which 
poets live was, in his case, a realm peopled by creatures of 
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exquisite beauty: his adoration of beauty was the dom- 
ting note of his life. Ugliness, whether of mind or of 
Biy, frightened and distressed him. Those who knew him 
bes@\are united in saying that he was never known to 
exp.c3s a vulgar idea or to use a coarse word. 
Iti is significant that Oscar Wilde’s fairy stories are used 
as standard works for the teaching of English in schools in 
nearly every European country, including those behind the 


Tron Curtain. 
* * * 


-Like so many Celts, Wilde was intensely romantic and he 
Pearried his romanticism into everything he wrote. He loved 
the sound of rolling cadenced prose and did not care how 
extravagant an idea might be so long as it was beautifully 
expressed. His attitude towards art and literature was 
summed up in his own words in The Decay of Lying, 
in which Vivian reads Cyril the closing paragraph of his 
essay of that title, which runs as follows: 


‘Art finds her own perfection within, and not outside of, 
herself. She is not to be judged by any external standard of 
resemblance. She is a veil, rather than a mirror. She has flowers 
that no forests know of, birds that no woodland possesses. She 
makes and unmakes many worlds, and can draw the moon from 
the heaven with a sarit thread. Hers are “the forms more 
real than living man’’, and hers the great archetypes of which 
things that have existence are but unfinished copies. Nature has, 
in her eyes, no laws, no uniformity. She can work miracles at 
“her will, and when she calls monsters from the deep they come. 
She can bid the almond tree blossom in winter, and send the 
-snow upon the ripe cornfield. At her word the frost lays its 
silver finger on the burning mouth of June, and the winged 
hons creep-out from the hollows of the Lydian hills. The dryads 
peer from the thicket as she passes by, and the brown fauns 
smile strangely at her when she comes near them. She has hawk- 
faced gods that worship her, and the centaurs gallop at her side.’ 
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great blocks of stone, was for me the centre of% 

enchantment. All else rayed out from that: even the 
farmyard, transformed into a walled garden, was only a 
setting for this fabulous thing. My memories have the 
selective quality of childhood and I see, always in brilliant 
sunshine, two sides of the farmyard. There is a high white 
cliff, the house, and right-angled from it the second, the 
important side. Here I see two deserted cowsheds, and in 
between them a space, a red-brick terrace, where a third 
shed has been pulled down. Soft-coloured tiles, folded one 
on the other, roof the sheds; on the terrace floor the bricks 
are slender and old, pushed down with the weight of 
stariding cattle. An enormous wall is at the back of the 
terrace. It is built with blocks of local sandstone and against 
it a fig tree rubs its large green hands softly over the brick. 
Somewhere under the branches is the ring. 

Only the accident of whooping-cough could have per- 
suaded my parents to rent the farm-house for the summer. 
They were orderly and disliked change and we usually 
went to the sea for a month. It must, therefore, have been 
a severe illness which exiled them for three months from 
town. I think, too, that they were offered the house at a 
low rent, for my father was a barrister with, as yet, a 
slender practice. He came down when he could.during that 
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summer, bumping in an iron-tyred trap from the station 
over the stony drive. The house was about fifty miles from 
Wondon, but this is all the fact I know, for my parents are 
both dead, and in middle age I cannot remember the village 
nor the county, whether Kent or Sussex. It has always 
seemed to me a place out of time, existing for that summer 
and. no more. 

It is set high on a hill, the farm-house, and the oast on the 
south side has been built into the dwelling. The front 
windows are cushioned in by rolling fields, so that as I 
lean out, on that first evening, I can almost touch the heads 
of corn and walk on a yellow sea. Distant over the valley 
on the opposite hill, another oast points upwards, like a 
church steeple. There are no other houses and we are alone, 
with a wood of sweet-chestnut and beech and hollies 
crowding up behind the house and on each side of the drive. 
‘In that wood the foxes live undisturbed. 

Small wonder, then, that on the first night we slept there 
I was restless, a London child a little frightened and strange 
under the thick layers of silence. My room faced south on 
to the farmyard, as indeed did my parents’ room next 
along the passage, so my fear was mixed with a comfortable 
sense of security. I wakened once or twice early in the 
night and heard the thin voice of an owl. Much later I 
wakened again. This time I sat up because I thought I 
t heard, vaguely, distantly, the clatter and slip of hard feet 
on brick, as if it were the restless movement of some 
animal. I heard it with a pleasurable thrill, half afraid, 
half excited, but it seemed not so extraordinary since I was 
at a farm-house. In the morning when I looked out at the 
deserted sheds and brick terrace, at the sun shining on a 
neglected garden, on tangled roses and a mulberry tree, 
it seemed less possible, but not particularly disturbing. 
I did, however, say something to my parents about it 
during the day. They were having coffee on the brick 
terrace and I was standing by, fingering the ring. 
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‘Did you hear an animal in the night?” I asked, “moving 
about out here?’ 
` Could my parents have exchanged a look? Certainly a 
mother would have looked at my father — she was com- 
pletely under his spell always — before replying lightly: 

“You must have been dreaming.’ 

It was, I am sure, on that occasion that my father on 
up from his chair and came over to me by the’ wall. Did 
he want to distract my attention, or was he indulging his 
lifelong passion for giving information? I do not know now, 
but I dropped the ring and ran to him when che. asked: 

‘Have you seen this wall, these stone blocks? Look, 
they’re completely honeycombed. It’s all sandstone, and‘ 
if you watch you will see the little striped wasps go in and 
out. No, they don’t sting.’ 

Sure enough the old yall here and there from wad to 
end, was lacy and light ‘with the tiny excavations. As I 
watched, a bright miniature wasp came out of a hole and’ 
sent down a slide of sand; in each of the holes I saw a grub, 
still and-rather sinister. 

‘It’s been going on for years and oo) my father said. 
The blocks are nearly eaten away.’ He turned to my 
mother. ‘One day the whole wall will come down. Every- 
thing is dérelict here, except the house; it’s beyond saving 
now. A pity it ever stopped being a farm.’ 

‘A pity it ever stopped being a farm, except for'us and bu 
happiness. We loved it, my mother and I, the freedom, 
the bright- upland air, the complete relaxation when my 
father was in London. Convalescent now, I coughed and 
whooped over the large neglected gardens; we went 
sometimes by trap to the sea, sometimes for picnics beyond 
our fields to a country of bracken and forest-edge. I 
-became less peaked and more hungry, I slept so peacefully, 
as a child does sleep, that I was not troubled by any fears 
at night. Sometimes I thought I heard, under a veil of 
sleep, a restlessness from the walled garden, perhaps a 
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muted sound, like a beast lowing gently in a misty dawn. 
Rur I heard, too, from the wood the urgent bark of a dog- 

, the woodpeckers calling with the first light: all these 
tatters of sound merged and vanished in my quiet waking. 
It was in the picture, now, part of the country life, of the 
house which had grown out of a farm. 

I do not know how long it was before I made friends with 
the old man. I saw him leaning on our wicket gate which 
gave on to a field path, one day when I was playing near 
the sprawling rosemary bushes. He had the merry, 
inquisitive, nutcracker look of the very old, as though he 
hardly had time left to satisfy his amusement and curiosity 
about life. He watched me for some minutes, without 
any embarrassment on either side, before he asked: 

‘Do you like being here? I reckon you do after London.’ 

I said, yes, of course; and after another pause I asked - 
him where he lived. 

‘Over there,’ he said, indicating with his head the distant 
oast house. ‘There’s where I’ve lived all my life. You 
can’t see them, but there’s cottages round the farm there. 
I used to work here when it was a proper farm.’ And he 
began to chuckle and I laughed too in sympathy until a fit 
of coughing and whooping ended it. 

‘Then ne put his head on one side and said quietly, 
almost to himself: ‘And how’s the old bull?’ 

I can see myself now, kneeling on a rug on the grass, 
my toys spread out around me. I remember I did not look 
up or pause in my game, but answered equally quietly, 
and very casually: 

‘He’s noisy at night.’ 

The old man gave me a look, as though recognizing me 
for the first time, and said: 

‘I reckon he is. He was always restless, that bull.’ 

Then I asked the question that had been constantly in 
my mind, buried under the bright, sliding days, but 
urgent each time I looked at the terrace. l 
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‘Did he live here? Was he chained to that ring in the 
farmyard?’ 

‘Most of the year. He didn’t get out much. Yes, bes 
stayed in that shed, most of the year. It had a roof and 
sides then, and he couldn’t see much. I used to muck it 
out when I was a lad, into the midden. So you’ve 
heard him?’ 

‘Where is he, then?’ 

‘Where is he? Dead. Sixty, seventy years ago. They shot 
him in the end.’ 

‘Shot him?’ 

‘Aye, for he killed someone. He got out one day and 
cornered the cowman, in the midden. Gored him badly 
and he died in hospital. Nobody could turn that bull away. 
Nor catch him. So they got a gun and snot him, three 
times.’ 

Did I ask, what was his name? Or did the old man go on, 
unprompted, his eyes turned back sixty, seventy years to 
that scene in the farmyard when he was a lad? 

‘They called him the Black Devil. He was a Friesian, 
“near ly all black. A beauty, but restless, restless all the time. 
Never still, pulling and grumbling and clattering. I was 
scared of him; I was scared of the whites of his eyes and 
the way he looked at you sideways as you worked. But I 
had the pitchfork in my hand that day, mucking out, and I 
thought I could keep him in.’ 

‘How did he get away?’ I asked, ‘Wasn’t he chained up?’ 

He gave me his bright, sharp look, saying: 

‘No one could tell. No one ever knew. His chain had 
come undone, somehow. I tried with my pitchfork to keep 
him in the shed, but he burst out. He burst out and then 
stood blinking and grumbling in the sun until he saw the 
cowman. He had him over, and under his horns in a flash. 
He downright hated that man and he bided his chance to 
kill him.’ Breaking off he said to me: 

‘So you’ve heard him?’ 
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‘At night time, yes.’ 

‘That’s right. He can’t get away, somehow. He’s still 
m= ying to get away.’ 

I remember that I did not repeat this conversation to my 
parents. I found that the old man was regarded as feeble- 
minded, a harmless one whose sanity had gently given out 
with age; and I wanted to keep him as a friend. He was sane 
enough for me when he could tell so much about the bull, 
although he was never much good at talking on other anh 
jects. His tongue would lose its sharpness; he would be vague’ 
‘and his sentences were lost, more often than not, in 
chuckling laughter. But of that distant, murderous day 
when the great bull got out, he was never tired of talking; 
it was.a saga in the same words, over and over again, until 
T knew it by heart and could see it, in crude childish 
colours: the scarlet blood, the dark sprawling figure under 
the horns. The bull-ring and the bull were in my secret 
life. I went then often-to the ring and handled the heavy 
iron; I stood in the hollows of the bricks pressed down by 
generations of beasts, but which I felt had been worn by 
the Black Devil alone, moving, moving constantly day and 
night, grumbling to himself. 

Suddenly it was late September and nearly time to go 
back to London. Autumn gales were gathering around our 
hill; the swallows were gone. One day the velvet butter- 
flies tacked slowly in the sun over the hot terrace; the 
next, under a grey sky, rain drummed on the fig tree 
and the terrace was deserted. In the night a wind had 
spiralled up from the valley: the chestnuts were bending, 
and apples bumped down with their leaves and twigs. 
All day the wind rose until the trees swept against the sky 
like giant besoms. Our doors rattled — they were on latches — 
and the window-frames shook. I was excited and chased 
leaves over the lawn; my hair streamed out. But as darkness 
fell I was subdued and a little frightened by the constant 
roar. ` 
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In the night I awoke with the noise my window made, 
and I climbed out of bed to see if I could adjust the wooden 
wedge. There weré clanging patches of moonlight anda 
across the farmyard tke dark fig tree was clapping and 
rubbing its hands. Sudcenly I saw a black shadow, blacker 
than the leaves, move sideways and I heard a chain clink. 
My heart was banging fast, but I stayed there, watching 
and shivering, until a cloud rushing across the sky un- 
covered the moon, for an instant only. But I saw him 
standing there, I saw him, the Black Devil, then not 
moving, his dark coat shining in that pantomime light, 
his broad moist nose ringed and taut against the chain. 
I swear he looked up at my window, the moonlight in his 
small unhappy eyes, and such an expression of hate, 
despair, rage as I had never seen in all my years. 

I lost sight of him as the moon slithered behind blown 
clouds. Then I was in bed with icy feet, my heart beating ° 
up under the pillow so noisily that sleep was impossible. 
Every now and then the wind crashed a crescendo against 
the doors and windows, like a directed assault on the house. 

It must have been much later that I heard a rumble. 
It was gentle, like a distant train, like a very miniature ' 
landslide bumping and cascading. Above it, and as though 
through it, there was a confused.stampeding, a muffled 
clatter of horned feet waich circled in the shaft of the gale 
and diminished into it, further and further away. I was 
by then too scared to move, frozen into my bed. I did not 
hear the door open and my mother come in. 

‘Don’t be frightenec,’ she called, ‘it’s only the wall. 
The old farmyard wall -s down.’ 

She came over to my bed and put an arm round me. 

“You’re shaking,’ she said, ‘You’re frightened.’ And 
then, as though to reassure herself: ‘It’s only the wall.’ 

We were both still listening. The wind had quietened;, 
and in the small silence there came the sound of a breath 
expelled, a prolonged sigh that ran into the wind and died. 
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I put my face in my hands and thought my heart would 
break. It was beyond my understanding then, it has taken 
-nearly half a century for me to understand, this presage of 
things to come, this echo of far-off miseries: the eternal cry 
for freedom. 

-Another day came and the air was sharp with diamonds, 
there were gnats dancing above overflowing water-butts, 
and shafts of sun struck the reddening trees. Robins were ~ 
in their full autumn song. How could this brilliance be 
resisted? Even after such a night we were all in tearing 
spirits and went out early, over the damp ground and under 

_dripping trees, to see the wall. Only half was down, the 

great yellow-white blocks sprawled across the terrace in a 

ess of sand and cement and broken twigs. The other half 

slumped against the fig tree; blocks of stone lodged 

e branches or tilted down through the leaves. But 

A a6 | bull-ring, the great tron bull-ring was on the red-brick 

terrace, flung wide of the wall, its staple angled crazily in , 
the air. Beside it lay the block of stone which had held the 

staple, and it was split cleanly in two. 

Later I left my parents and climbed through to the other 
side of the wall, to the old rose-walk, to see how it looked 
from there. Figs had fallen, squashed in the wet grass; 
there were wasps and flies buzzing over them. As I picked 
my way across the stones I heard my father talking to 
someone. His voice was facetious, on a razor-edge between 
condescension and impatience, and I knew then, for certain, 
that he too had heard, many times, the story of the bull. 

‘So the cld bull got away at last,’ he said. : 

There was the other voice, of the old farm-hand, 
quavering something I did not hear, and laughing as he 
spoke; and my father again, irritably: 

‘What does he say? What nonsense is he saying?’ 

Then my mother, conciliatory, half-kind, half-amused: 
‘He says he undid the chain, seventy years ago.’ 
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of families and firms letters of great interest both for 

their matter and style. I have had the good chance to“ 
see one collection of such material, now in the hands of the 
Hon. Geoffrey Gibbs. These are mainly letters writte 
members of his family, early in the nineteenth ceri 
from Spain and Portugal where they were acti¥t uy 
merchants. 

I am permitted to publish two extracts from this corres- 
pondence, both of the greatest interest. 

The first is an account of the Marinha Glass Works, 
written before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Apart from all else it is a description of a piece of excellent 
industrial planning. The other is written from Cadiz after 
Talavera, and has all the support of a great occasion to, 
_ sustain its interest. It records a moving moment when the 
Marquis of Wellesley, about to throw a purse of guineas to 
the applauding crowd, was greeted by a proud Spanish 
shoe-maker: ‘Have the goodness, Your Excellency, to keep 
that money: what Your Excellency has seen springs from 

the gratitude of the people of Cadiz, and from the pleasure 
it causes them to see the alliance with England bound 
tighter and tighter, not from sordid interest.’ 

I hope that the publication of these two items will lead 
individuals and firms t seek their records, so that an 
Anthology of Private Prose may be compiled. 
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D (1) MARINHA GLASS WORKS 
Bae from Letter from Antony Gibbs to his Brother 
George. Marinha; 10 December, 1798 


In the delightful retreat of the Glass Fabrick at Marinha, 
haying some time to myself, I shall endeavour to amuse you 
by talking a little of this charming Establishment. I really 
never saw or heard of so excellent an Establishment of the 
kind in all its points. Whether you look to it as. calculated 
for the promotion of useful Industry, going hand in hand 
with the pacuniary interest of its Master, or take it simply 
as an Establishment for the promotion of happiness among 
the People employed in it, a careful observer must in either 
case allow that the end proposed seems to be most effectually 
obtained. One is often inclined to think that the one is 
almost inseparable from the other, that useful Industry 
must secure comfort through the lower order of People; 
but though this is often the case in England, experience 
shows how much it is to be lamented there that the fruits 
of industry are so often squandered at an Alehouse instead 
of going to the Families of industrious men. One may see 
clearly here that this consideration has all along been upper- 
most in the mind of Mr Stephens; he saw that innocent 
amusement for the leisure hours of his People was what was 
wanted in order to make them happy and their families 
comfortable in consequence of hard working through the 
week. At the same time I will confess to you that, without 
having seen it, I should not have thought it possible that a 
life of constant occupation at proper hours in the lower 
order of people could be so nicely blended as we see it here 
with Hours of great and varied Entertainment. Some years 
since Mr Stephens built a very pretty little Theatre for his 
People, he only insisted that the Performers should be all 
his own Workmen, and there they ever since have con- 
tinued every week to perform plays of his selecting. We 
have likewise Concerts every week, and in them never less 
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than a Player on the Harpsichord, a Base, two Violincellos, 
two Horns, and four Fiddlés, no one but a Labourer in the 
Fabrick being admitted into the holy Band, or ever sufri 
to play a part at the Theatre. Talk to a man in England of 
making his Workmen gcod Performers on the Theatre or 
good Musicians, and he will talk of sending you to Bedlam, 
it might not perhaps do in any Country near a large town, 
but in this Fabrick you have among the Labourers some 
excellent Performers in both ways. On seeing those -things 
at first, one is apt to conclude that they must be acquired 
at the expense of neglecting some other, of the more 
necessary callings in life, but I declare I never saw any 
Fabrick where such strict discipline was established and 
observed with respect to the Hours of attendance, or where 
more diligence appeared through the work of the day. 
Mr Stephens tells me that no drink but water is’ ever 
allowed in the Fabrick at working Hours, and that, generally 
speaking, the People here live to a great age; those who 
have the warmest work, and from the nature of their 
employment are obliged to cease from their usual Labour 
during a day or two of the week, do not find it necessary 
to apply those ‘days to rest from Labour, and recruit their 
strength, but all betake themselves during that leisure 
time to works of Carpentry, Masonry, or some other 
employment, according to the skill of individuals, and the 
wants of the Fabrick; by this means they go on gaining 
something — I am not now speaking of the necessary 6 
Hours Intermission from Labour. I understand that 
several of the Formen here who work by the job, get as far 
as three guineas a week, whilst those who work under them 
are paid by the week, and get from seven to thirty shillings. 
Mr Stephens employs here, including the Drawers of Wood 
about 300 men, his weekly wages amount to about £200 St., 
and he is supposed to support in all about 2,000 people. He 
‘tells me that his Wood Fire is not so steady or fierce as your 
Coal Fire, and hence the little air bubbles that are seen in 
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«ame of his Glass. Including about £22,000 St. (the cost of 
nos, Buildings), and about the value of thirty thousand 

idores in Glass always on hand, he employs more than 
a hundred thousand pounds in the Business, and makes, I 
have reason to think, from 10 to 12 profit on the Capital. 
The same Buildings in England would have cost perhaps 
morë than one fourth less than they cost here, the carriage 
to this place of the Materials for them having been very 
considerable. The King gives all the Wood for Fire from an 
immense Plantation which begins at the distance of half a 
mile from the Fabrick. Mr Stephens has some great ad- 
advantages, and if he were a necessitious man, might make, 
I believe, a vast deal more money by the Fabrick than he 
does, but he is already one of the richest men in Portugal, 
and there is not, I suppose, a better man in any Country. 
Since my arrival already several of the People here have 
been lamenting with me that time should haye gone her 
usual course with him, and brought on old age so soon. 
His Will is a law with the Whole Fabrick. No Monarch 
had ever more absolute Power, he reigns in the hearts of 
all the People here, they only want to know what he likes 
in order to do it. I was always proud of his Friendship, 
but never so much so as now, for I knew little of his works 
before. There is hardly what may be called a poor family 
in the place. You must not suppose that this is a new 
Establishment, it is of thirty years standing, and has been 
going on increasing ever since its commencement. It has 
now arrived to the pitch of furnishing a full supply of all 
the Glass of every description wanted in the Country, 
except Bottles, which he would never touch (they come 
from England). There is another much smaller Establish- 
ment of the same kind at Oporto which is falling fast to the 
ground. If I were to mention all the particulars which 
strike me here and you would like to hear, I should be 
carried beyond the bounds of a letter. Mr Stephens keeps a 
clever fellow of a musick Master in the house, who pe 
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on several Instruments, and teaches his People. I suppose 
that this little Entertainment for them does not cost him 
less than 100 Moidores a year. I should not omit to tell y 
that he has lately made a discovery which he has com- 
municated to Sr. Joseph Banks, and by.means of which he 
produces glass of which I have seen many Tumblers 
which are not affected by being placed on a stoné and 
suddenly filled with boiling water, nor by immediately 
clearing them of the boiling water, and throwing them into 
a Tub of cold water; he is now in correspondence with 
Sr. Joseph Banks on the business, who has lately suggested 
to him a still further improvement, and will probably have 
ordered experiments. of the same kind to be made in 
England. 


(2) TALAVERA ~ MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY 
Letter from G. Henry Gibbs to his brother William 


Cadiz, 8 August, 1809. What a day .of rejoicing this has 
been for us, what embraces, what ringing of bells, what 
salutes, what madness of joy. The news of the glorious 
battle [Talavera], which you will have heard of long before 
you receive this, reached us this morning by express at 
half past seven, about five minutes after the Donegal, 
with the Marquis of Wellesley on board, had cast anchor in 
the Bay. Everyone began to ask questions of those they met, 
and soon after a paper was stuck up saying that Victor Had 
been compleatly routed. All was immediately confusion, 
“business was neglected, and congratulations and embraces 
ceased only when it was time to go to the quay and see the 
Marquis land. A salute had been fired in the meantime and 
all the bells in the town were ringing. When the Marquis 
stepped from the ship into the boat every ship of war in the 
bay manned their yards and saluted, which was a beautiful 


4 The famous president of the Royal Society. 
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sight, for our lads were all dressed in white summer dresses: 

‘e town saluted likewise. The boat in which the Marquis 

-Wellesley came was of course fitted out very neatly 
with the Royal Standard flying over his head, and the 
procession of boats was exceedingly well conducted, but the ` 
most interesting scene was after his landing. The people, 
worked up to a great pitch of satisfaction from the news of 
the morning, received him. with the loudest acclamations of 
joy. The horses were immediately taken from the carriage, 
and their places supplied by as many of the people as could. 
get near enough to touch the traces. In this way he was 
conducted amidst the ‘Vivas’ of the people to the house 
prepared for his reception. Mr Duff! was with:the Marquis 
inside, 2 Officers on the box, and three behind waving their 
hats and showing by every means in their power that they 
felt grateful to the people for their kind reception. On 
passing under the gates the English and Spanish Flags. 
united were waved over their heads, whilst the French 
flags formed a carpet over which the coaches and mob 
passed —a good idea on such a day. At the Marquis of . 
Wellesley’s door another scene occurred very: interesting 
to those who feel a satisfaction in everything which re- 
dounds to the honour of the Spanish character. After all the 
Patriotic songs had been played, a Spaniard got on the coach 
box and in a very pretty speech thanked the people for 
their attention to the Marquis, who as soon as the person 
who had been speaking in his name had finished, took 
out of his pocket a purse of gold, and was on the point of 
throwing the contents amongst the mob when a common 
shoemaker (this is the trait I refer to) stopped him by the 
following noble speech dictated at the moment from the 
feelings of his heart. ‘Senor, Tenga V.E. la bondad de 
guardar ese dinero, lo que V.E. ha visto ha dimanado de la 
gratitud del Pueblo de Cadiz, y del Placer que le causa el ver 
estrechar mas y mas la Alianza con la Inglaterra, no del vil 
1 Probably he who was English Consul in Cadiz. 
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Interes.’ He then turned about-to the mob,. and ‘told 
them what he had done; immediately ‘bien hecho, bien 
hecho, que viva’? resounded from all parts. Soon afi 
two officers-were sent by the Governor to the shoemaker’s 
` house to learn his name etc. and I have no doubt he will 
not lose by his disinterestedness. I have put what he said 
in Spanish as nearly as I could remember, because I think 
my father will like to see it as original as possible. The 
Marquis is now. at the Play with all his staff, and great will 
be the rejoicings and applause there. 

I have written this in haste as I mean to send it by 
Lisbon tonight; I will therefore say something of what 
I know of the battle [Talavera], in case this should arrive 
at the same time with the glorious news. What we know 
for certain is that Victor attacked the English on the 27th 
past with all his force, that they stood the shock till the 
whole Spanish army joined and entered into action, and 
that it ended on the evening of the 28th by the compleat 
defeat of the French army. Venegas had not joined the 
Spaniards; I do not know whether Sebastiani had joined 
the French; but Jose was in the Action.” Venegas entered 
Aranjuez on the 30th. They say that the French have lost 
one way or another 50,000 men, that the Spaniards have 
lost from 5 to 6,000 and the English from 5,500 to 4,000. 
The combined army consisted of about 70,000 men.® It 
was a glorious day for England, for Spain, and for all the 
enemies of France. 


1 ‘Have the goočness, Your Excellency, to keep that money; what Your 
Excellency has seen springs from. the gratitude of the people of Cadiz, and 
from the pleasure which it causes them to see the alliance with England bound 
tighter and tighter, not from sordid interest.’ 

2 Well done, long life to him.’ 

3 The Spanish general Venegas was not in the battle, the French general 
Sebastiani was, and so was King Joseph. The real forces engaged were French 
45,000, opposed to British 22,000 and Spanish 32,000. The total casualties in 
the battle were French, 7,200, British 5,400, Spanish very few, ngt many of 
their troops having been seriously engaged. See Fortescue, Brit. Army, 
vol, VII. 238 & 256/8. 
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out the political slogan painted on the grimed, grey 
wall. 

‘You will get dirty,’ said his mother, but it was not a 
remonstrance. She walked on, and, in a moment, after 
another examination of the obstinate paint, he ran, tugging 
at his socks, to join her. He chattered as they went along, 
full of an eight-year-old’s questions. She answered dully, 
abstractedly. Only occasionally did the insistence of his 
voice bring her mind back to him, reminding her of what 
she still possessed. Then she would try to make up to him 
fcr her neglect, but he would be running off again before 
she had finished her penance. To attract her attention 
was merely a challenge; once attracted the game was 
won. 

She watched him running ahead and wondered how she 
would manage with him as the years went by. Her face 
was worn already with the work of living. She had tried 
tc mend it a little this morning, peering anxiously into the 
sentimental mirror. She had tried to restore with lipstick 
the prettiness of her mouth and the smile that used to 
tremble at the corners before leaping out of her whole 
face. But she had tightened her mouth and her face for 
tco long against the pain of aloneness. 
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‘Mummy! Mummy!’ Pierre was clutching at some green 
railings with one hand and waving her on excitedly with 
the other. Now she heard the grind and the jangle and thi 
tinkle and the blare. 

‘Mummy, can I have a go? I want a go.’ 

She shook her head. ‘Not today,’ she said. 

‘But, Mummy, everyone else is having a go. Cañ’t T 
have a go? Just one?’ he pleaded, his lips pouting. 

‘No, Pierre,’ she said quietly. ‘Not today’. 

‘But it’s a holiday. Can’t I have a go as it’s a holiday?’ 

‘No,’ she repeated. ‘I’ll take you tomorrow.’ 

‘But fomorror isn’t a holiday. It ee not be there to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Pierre!’ 

He took another look, drooped his shoulders; and 
shrugged. 

“We’ll be late for the parade if we don’t hurry up. We 
- mustn’t be late for the parade,’ she said. 

He started to walk with her again, jumping up to look | 
over the railings at the merry-go-round. ‘Look,’ he cried, 
‘a tank! Can I have a go in the tank?’ 

‘Pierre!’ Her voice was shrill. 

‘. tomorrow,’ he added. ' 

Now she was ashamed of herself and of what she 
had nearly said to him. ‘I’ll buy you some sweets after 
the-parade,’ she said. 

They passed posters advertising a mass meeting against 
military conscription. She had been asked to go to the 
meeting and sit on the platform but she had said the parade 
would be enough. Stefan had not approved of these mass 
meetings. He did not trust the men who ran them. But 
some of the same men were organizing the parade. That 
was different, though, wasn’t it? She felt it her ak to 
_be in the parade. 

Her duty? But hadn’t there been times when i had 
hated him, with sick hatred of his dull, plaintive eyes, 
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and they had hated each other and he had called her a 
“rab and a slattern; and wasn’t that the real reason why 
K2 had joined the army, to get away from her? 

Yet now she hugged the knowledge of his death to 
herself like a proud and precious possession, a more proud 
and precious thing than life had ever brought them. And 
she looked at the boy with hunger in her eyes and thought’ 
how like his father he was. And she put the black-out over 
the memory of her hatred of the boy, of the time when 
they had seemed to be massing and rising in alliance 
against her, trampling her down with their brutish, thick- 
booted-maleness. 

They had stolen her smile and her prettiness and now 
she hid her shame by pretending that Stefan had been 
conscripted. It was this shame that had led her to agree to 
Uncle Louis’s suggestion of the parade; but she could not 
face the open lie of sitting on the platform at the mass 
meeting. 

They arrived at the schoolroom where the parade was to 
assemble. Just inside the porch stood the banners. Pierre 
began to unfurl one of them. ‘Peace!’ he said, and then 
startled her. by imitating the sound of a machine-gun. 
Louis; grey-haired and limping, came out to meet them. 
He put his arm round Pierre’s shoulders. He led them 
into the room where small groups, mostly men, were 
waiting. He took them up to the man who stood apart, 
on the low dais by the teacher’s desk. 

This man wore an old raincoat, unbuttoned, his shoulders 
bulging and hunching out of it. His lower lip jutted, the 
eyes stared, implying wisdom and calculation, demanding 
respect and obedience. Many came to speak to him. He 
inclined his head slightly towards the one who spoke, 
offering a casual hearing but rarely the privilege of his 
eyes. He answered shortly and became quickly impatient 
with questions. His impatience suggested that others must 
take their small shares of responsibility; he must not be 
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bothered with petty things. Yet he did it in such a way as to 
make sure they took no such authority upon themselves. 
‘ He robbed them of their power of individual responsibility 
by instilling in them a fear of his displeasure. So their 
speech to him was hesitant and apologetic. 

Louis, infected as the others by deference for this leader, 
stood in front of him for several moments. At last the man 
looked down at them. 

‘Louis,’ he said, like a colonel demonstrating his memory 
for insignificant soldiers even in the midst of his concern 
for the complexities of high-level policy matters. His heavy 
face inquired their business silently. 

‘This is my niece, Maria,’ said Louis. ‘And hia boy, 
Pierre. You remember I told you ; 

‘Yes? Yes. Good.’ He spaced his words weightily. He 
inspected the woman and the boy with his grey stare. 
‘In black. Yes. Good,’ he said. ‘Your husband was killed 
last month.’ He was not asking a question; nor was he 
expressing compassion: he was checking his information. 
He stared at Pierre. Pierre looked down at his shoes. He 
did not speak. “You don’t want him killed too. That is why 
you are going to march with us today.’ 

She felt the cold eyes scraping at her wounds with the 
objectivity of a surgeon’s knife. She had come expecting 
sympathy, ready to indulge a few proud tears. Now she 
wondered why she was here at all, and whether she really 
wanted sympathy, anyway. Did she really wish to march 
with these people? Outside the sun was shining on the full 
white blossoms. What was she doing in this black coat? Why 
was this man wearing his grubby raincoat? Pierre? Killed? 

‘We will make sure he never has to fight,’ the man said. 
She did not hear him. She ran her fingers through the 
boy’s fair hair, and brushed back an untidy fringe. 

Pierre looked up quickly, jerking her hand away.-‘I want 
to go on the merry-go-round. All the others are on the 
merry-go-round.’ 
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The man stared at Pierre whose voice had spurted 
“defiance. He stared at him until the boy dropped his 
pJctulent eyes. Then the man laughed, a short, harsh 
laugh. 

Pierre fired back again. ‘It mightn’t be there tomorrow, _ 
My father would have taken me on the merry-go-round.’ 
Maria felt the accusation. 

‘It is because your father is not here to take you on the 
merry-go-round that you must march with us today,’ the 
man. said. 

“Yes, Pierre,’ said Louis weakly, ‘that’s right. Be a 
,good chap now. Be a good soldier.’ For Louis, with his 
“limp from an old war, any excuse for marching was as 
good as the next. ‘Left, right, left, right.’ He talked about 
the ‘good old days’. 

‘It is your duty to your father,’ the man barked. ‘It 
is your duty to march in front of the parade with your 
mother. You’ve got to shame them.’ 

‘Not in front,’ started Maria. ‘I couldn’t march in front. 
Somewhere in the middle. I couldn’t . . .? Marching? 
Parade? What was she doing here? 

Stefan hated demonstrations. Had he hated her? Wasn’t 
it just hatred of the two rooms, the squalid kitchen, the 
boy in the same bedroom? He had stood looking out of the 
window at the wet leaves onthe grey cobbles, had stood 
there for so long saying nothing. She had seen the pain in 
his face and when he turned round she had expected him 
to shout. But he had spoken with an emphatic control, a 
horrible control. ‘I hate all this. I hate it all.’ He spoke so 
terribly quietly, and once she had had to ask him to say 
something again. Then he had shouted momentarily, but 
quickly his voice had sunk again, faltering, like his eyes. 
She had put her arms round his neck and for a little he 
had held her close to him, not kissing her, nor speaking, 
just holding her. She had thought then she could win him 
back. She had started to mock his talk of joining the army, 
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thinking that was the way to drag him out of his mood, and 
somehow, somehow, undo his resolution, and make him 
forget his hatred. Ridicule had been the worst weapon shod 
could have chosen. It had wounded him and he had turned 
on her. Then, the more she had whined and wept the more 
vicious had his hatred become, his hatred now for her. He 
had pushed her away from him -just as Pierre had*now 
shaken her hand away from his head. Stefan had put on 
his coat and opened the door. Then he had said quietly: 
“Where is Pierre?’ She had answered with a dead voice: 
‘He’s out, somewhere — playing.’ ‘Oh,’ Stefan had said. 
Just ‘Oh.’ Then he had gone without speaking again. She 
had stared at the window until it was dark; dry-eyed, numb* 
with unbelief and incomprehension. f 

That had all been nearly two years ago. Sometimes the 
boy had cried a little, but more often she had heard him 
boasting: ‘My father’s a soldier, yours is only a plumber.’ 
And there had been fights, and she had bought Pierre a 
toy gun for Christmas. From somewhere he had got himself 
a soldier’s helmet. - 

It had been two months before Stefan. started to write to 
her. He had said little. He had never found it easy to write 
letters. ‘I can`t find the words I want,’ he used to say. 
That first letter had told her he had volunteered to fight 
in the war in the East. He had signed his early letters 
merely ‘Stefan.’ Then, later: ‘Love, Stefan.’ He had never { 
said he was sorry. He was such a proud man. But he had.. 
written ‘Love, Stefan’ in all his letters to the end. And 
now all she had was the telegram and the official letter. 
Stefan’s last letter was six weeks old. There might still be 
others to come. She dreaded the thought that there might 
still be others to come, yet she yearned that there might 
be one more, unsaying all the hate. ; 

But what had all this to do with her marching in a, parade 
for peace? Her uncle, Louis, had told her she ought to 
come, and for some reason she had really felt it her duty 
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to Stefan and Pierre. She had still felt so this morning 
-when she put on her black coat. But now the sun was 
piaining on the white blossoms, and Pierre had looked over 
the railings begging her to let him ride on the merry-go- 
round. i 

. She looked up at the man in the raincoat, the man these 
others feared, the man who scraped at her grief with his 
cold words. His mouth had slackened into something like 
a smile. She looked at him and said: ‘I don’t think we ` 
ought to take part in the parade after all.’ The smile was 
dismissed. But before he could speak, Pierre was imploring - 
her to let them be in the parade — at the front with the 
banner. He wanted to be a standard-bearer. He wanted to 
carry that big flag with the word ‘Peace’ on it. 

They marched in a slummocky fashion. They had no 
band to guide their feet or lift their heads. ‘Keep in step, 
Mummy, you’re out of step,’ Pierre kept on shouting at 
her as he looked back. He walked just in front of her, 
holding the pole that supported one end of the banner. 
He walked with jerky steps, and she saw his shoulders sag 
with tiredness now and then, but always he thrust them 
back again and invested his walk with an extra spring. 

Holidaymakers in cotton dresses and open-necked shirts“ 
stopped on the pavements to watch them go by. Some girls 
giggled. Maria heard one old voice saying, ‘It shouldn’t be 
allowed. Why do they allow it?’ She wished she. could drop 
out of the parade and go to the park, to sit on a seat and 
just watch Pierre riding round and round. She wanted to 
hide away, she wanted to sleep. She wanted to know that 
Stefan had not hated her. She wanted to bury her mourning 
and laugh again. 

‘Peace’; ‘War Makes Widows’; ‘War Makes Orphans’; 
‘Know Your Shame’: these were the slogans under which 
they marched. The man in the raincoat, the ‘leader, the 
organizer, marched several ranks behind her. Louis had 
explained that the leader did not like to march in front. ' 
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‘He wants no honour for himself,’ Louis said. ‘He does the 
organizing but he does not want the honour.’ 

They marched down a narrow, cobbled street wherég 
flowers and trees flamed with colour, and where eyes 
peered at them through discreet curtains. At the end of the 
street they came to an intersection of roads. One of the 
roads led straight to the public square, but the parade, it 
had been agreed, should take the other road, the long way 
round. 

At the entrance to the short-cut a number of mounted 
police were assembled beside a police car. From. the car a 
voice, cloudy through the loudspeaker, called to the on- 
coming parade: ‘Keep to the right of the road. Do not block 
the road.’ The mounted policemen took up station in the 
centre of the street, and rode alongside the marchers. 
‘Nice day for a parade,’ one of them grinned at Pierre. He 
twirled his baton carelessly. Pierre, holding the banner at 
full stretch of his arms, marched past the car with the loud- 
speaker. He kept his eyes straight ahead. ‘You’ll make a 
good soldier some day,’ said the policeman. Maria kept her 
eyes on the ground. They were about ten yards past the 

_ police car when she heard shouting behind her. The front 
of the parade shambled to a ragged halt and the marchers 
‘turned to look. They saw the man in the raincoat arguing 
with one of the mounted policemen. They heard the voice 
from the car: ‘Get back into the parade. Your orders are to : 
keep straight ahead. This road is blocked.’ They could not 
hear what their leader was saying. But they saw one of the 
mounted policemen move slowly towards him, keeping his 
horse on a tight rein. -Then they -heard a shot, heard the 
horse squeal with pain, saw its legs buckle, the policeman 
fall. The leader ran back into the parade. 

Now there was panic. There was shouting. There were 
screams of terror. There was the cloudy voice booming, 
unheeded, unheard, over the loudspeaker. There was a 
press of bodies as horses whinnied, reared, were urged 
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iorward. Batons were smashing, viciously, a es 
rately, at heads, arms, shoulders, faces. “here he goes,’ 
ttomed the voice. A mass of bodies, herding together for 
protection, cringed away from the horses and the batons. 
Maria, swept on from behind by the fearful press, was 
forced to the ground. Terrified feet trampled over her, 
legs “kicked her down as she tried to raise herself on weak, 
trembling hands. She heard the sharp alarm of hooves 
above her. . 

The hooves crushed her ribs. She screamed and screamed - 
again. Then she was silent and the street was silent. Her 
mind awoke to a spasm of red-black agony as she was 
lifted on to a stretcher. The ambulance bumped over 
cobbles, its siren strident with urgency. 

Then the shouting faded again. Men and women eed 
running, and soothed their red faces and their white fears. 
Pierre ran and ran, his heart thumping, his eyes flooding 
with tears. He ran until he found himself by the green 
railings and the music and the young shouts of children. 
For many minutes he stayed there, twitching with sobs, 
sagging against the railings, looking through them with 
sightless eyes. Then he took a dirty handkerchief out of his 
pocket and wiped his eyes and blubbering cheeks. He 
pulled himself up by the railings and gripped them with 
both hands. He still sobbed occasionally. 

He took one hand away from the railings. With the back 
of his hand he pushed back his hair. He stared at the merry- 
go-round. He watched the jeep and the rocketship and the 
cruiser and the tank with the gun. He watched them 
circling, slowly, slowly, then faster, faster, faster. ‘The 
colours flew round and round until they merged with each 
other, brown jeep, red rocketship, grey cruiser, and the 
black tanx with the gun. He watched them as they became 
one swirling image of excitement. He watched the colours 
and. the vehicles separate and assume their splendid 
identities again. He watched the -men and women lifting 
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their children out and heard the children crying because 
they did not want to get out. 

His hand wandered into his pocket and explored the wyigg 
handkerchief and moved on to the damp lining. His 
. fingers came to rest upon a coin. They traced the raised 
pattern. They turned the coin over. They traced the 
pattern on the other side and turned the coin over again. 
Then he took his hand out of his pocket with the coin 
gripped in his fingers. He trailed his left hand along the 
railings as he walked towards the entrance to the fair, 
his eyes fixed on the empty seat in the black tank. 
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Gloucestershire Exile 


. SIDNEY E. KNIGHT 


Among the entries for the 1953 Cheltenham Festival 
was a poem by Sidney E. Knight, a free-verse, auto- 
biographical poem which broke all the rules of the 
competition and could not be awarded a prize. So moved 
were the judges by Sidney Knight’s contribution that 
John Laurie read it to the audience at the Festival. 
When John Laurie had finished Richard Church, who 
was presiding, said: ‘ Tonight you have learned something 
that the critics cannot teach you and that is how poetry 
is made.’ 

Sidney Knight, now an elderly man, living in 
Johannesburg, was once a Gloucestershire village 
railwey porter. His poem may neither rhyme nor 
scan but it has something that links it with all that is 
most genuinely poetry. 


I was once a porter on the line at Brimscombe 


up the Stroud Valley. 


It was just after the first war and jobs were 


hard to.get in 1919. 


But the Exchange clerk said, “They are signing on 
Extra men at Gloucester to meet the 8-hour day 


„and you may be lucky.’ 


So I took the railcar to Cheltenham 


(change at Malvern Road) 
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And then the train to Gloucester where _ 

` Old Daddy Brewster in uniform frockcoat and. 
gold braid f 

Looked me up and down and said, 

“You don’t look strong,’ and I thought 

Neither would you if you’d had meningitis 

At the Crystal Palace, malaria in Freetown and 
frostbite in Vladisvostok. 

And sailed for four years on salt pork and 
Fanny Adams. 

But I kept my mouth shut as jobs were hard to get 
in 1919. 

Daddy barked: ‘Can you load trucks?’ and thinking 

Of shovelling coal out of the rolling, plunging 

Collier’s hold at the Abrolhos Rocks in the 

South Atlantic and other places, I said, 

‘Give me a chance and Pll show you that I 

Can load trucks or anything else,’ for I did 

Not want to go back home without landing 

The Job as they were hard to get in 1919. 

‘Tut, tut,’ said Daddy, ‘the war’s over now 

Me lad, but Here’s your free pass and report 
at Brimscombe on Monday.’ 

So on a fine spring morning in my thick, coarse 

Blue serge with G.W.R. on my cap tally instead 
of H.M:S. 

I landed on the platform at Brimscombe with 

My .camphor-wood sea chest bought in the 

Street of the Sandal-wood Makers at Hong Kong, 

And wishing myself back in Kowloon on payday 

With Hookey the Sparker, Pincher the 
bunting-tosser. 

Nobby the armourer and Bert, cook’s mate. 

‘Are you the new porter?’ asked Fatty Peyton, 

My God, I thought, you’ve never been on salt 

Pork and Fanny Adams, as I answered ‘Yes,’ 
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T didn’t know whether to ‘sir’ the old boy 
a or not. 
z said, ‘Report to Dan Randle down at the goods 
ened,’ as he waddled off to his office, stiff 
With gold braid like a Rear Admiral. 
Dan, dear old Dan, grinned at me and said, 
` "What mob?’ 
I grinned back and said, cocking a chest, 
‘RN.’ 
‘Goodo,’ said Dan, ‘let’s go up to the Vie an’ 
Have a pint and then we’ll fix you up 
with digs.’ 
But lodgings were as scarce as jobs in 1919, 
And we searched all day and drank many pints 
Before the widow, Granny Mills, in the little 
Thatched cottage up the lane said, ‘T’ll take 
You in if you don’t mind sharing a bed with my 
Other lodger, and the charge is thirty bob a 
week in advance.’ 
She made us both a cup of tea, and as the canary 
Whistled as the afternoon sun shone in through 
The window, I knew that I had found a good home 
with Granny Mills. 
‘Of course that includes your washing,’ she said 
' As we got up to go. . 
So I paid my thirty bob on the spot, and as I 
Worked it out this left me with a poune a week 
for myself, 
Which wasn’t bad seeing that jobs and digs were 
both hard to get in 1919. 
The next day I started work in the yard loading 
Trucks with dusty rag flocks, craggy pig iron, 
Heavy-cases of pins and walking sticks, castings 
From the foundry at Ham Mill, and worst of all 
They were felling timber at Toadsmoor Lake, and 
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We had to handwind the big trunks from timber 
carriage to truck 
With the crane, which nearly broke my back, i A 
Still weak from Meningitis. R 
And as I slogged in the rain up to my shoe tops 
in black slush, 
I thought if only I were going ashore in my 
Snow-white ducks at Shanghai to see Nelly 
The Eurasian dancing girl who lived in the 
Bubbling Well Road. 
(‘Come on sailor,’ they cried. ‘Pull your weight. 
You’re not aboard ship now. ’) 
But Sunday came at last, and in my new blue pinstripe 
‘and fancy socks, (how I fancied myself in oy first 
civvy suit) 
I walked out with Dan the checker, dear old Dan, 
` Chasing the mill girls from Bussage to Bowbridge, 
Chalford to Cainscross, the rosy-cheeked, dark-eyed _ 
Gloucestershire girls with the husky voices, and l 
Later on I married one, bless her, in the little 
stone church at Brimscombe up the hill. 
But before that came to pass I roamed the green 
Hills with Dan, sampling the beer at all 
the pubs, 
And I remember those lovely sammer evenings of 1921, 
Sitting on the lawn of the Bear at Amberley, 
Drinking deep out of tall, blue-black tankards, 
Then walking home in the twilight passed 
Tom Long’s Post at the crossroads, and under 
The cool, giant Minchinhampton oaks, singing 
our service songs, 
Especially the one of Dan’s which went: 
‘Form fours and order arms, and eyes to the rear, 
We're the boys that do no work we’re always after beer, 
We’re the heroes of the night and we’d sooner drink than 
fight, . i 
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We’re the heroes of the Porters’ Fusiliers.’ 
nd Granny Mills said as we rolled home: ‘Boys 
< will be boys.’ 
B. set out my bread and cheese, and watercress 
She had gathered from the brook which ran down the 
bottom of the garden. 
And then to bed to be wakened in the morning by 
The Massed Bands of the Brigade of Blackbirds 
In the apple orchard on the bank across the lane, 
Where the blossom lay, a foamy, lacey tablecloth ; 
` onthe green grass, 
Just like the green rollers off the Cape, ruffled 
by the south-easter. 
And now here I am an old man licking my wounds. 
And as I look out of the window of this monstrous, 
Slab-sided, steel and concrete cliff-dwelling 
in Johannesburg, 
All I see are dusty minedumps, rusty corrugated 
iron roofs, 
And one lone peeling blue gum just to remind me that 
such things as trees exist. 
And so I shut my eyes to it all, and wish that I 
Was once again a porter on the line at Brimscombe 
up the Stroud Valley. 
Cycling home to tea at five o’clock on a summer afternoon, 
With the sun spilling his sundust along the Golden Valley, 
From Bussage to Bowbridge, Chalford to Cainscross, 
And all around me‘the lovely Gloucestershire hills. 
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JOHN BARRON MAYS 


Whatever the bright sun said or the green tree promise 
Or sunrise glowing gold with dust and distance 

Hinted, always behind the trembling iris - 

Of sky there lurked a rebel fist of danger. 


And as we leave the egocentric tree 

In childhood’s magic garden withering 

Under the first black frost of disenchantment 
We learn the hairsbreadth margin of our safety. 


For we who dreamed ourselves invulnerable 
_ To change discover how the animal 
Degenerates in every sense and sinew, 
Amazed that soul alone is durable. 


Time does not heal or numb the suffering heart, 
Only the sealing years drive our wounds deeper 
And grief is taken upon different pulses 

While love and death still draw their bitter dues. 


Receive death then as life’s conditional ` 
As grief is love’s and love the whole’s redemption, 
And from proud sorrow weave the dower of faith, 
The heart’s high honour and life’s accolade. 


And as trapezists balanced near disaster 

Find in ourselves the only poise and purpose, 
Accept half-knowledge, certain in the uncertain, 
And come to bless a fallible creation. 
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Jy oe into the Interior 
> RAYMOND TONG 





At last we crossed the borders from that country, 
churning our way into the aching moonlight, 
hearing the bullfrogs on the writhing mudbanks 
. rehearsing their despair by sullen waters, _ 
seeing the twisted anguish of the mangroves, 

a half-remembered backcloth to a nightmare. 


Long had we journeyed southwards into safety, 
escaping over mountains into jungle, ` 

leaving that hinterland of dark unreason, 
struggling forever through intangible greyness, 
hoping to find a path from disillusion, 

and refuge in some once-familiar haven. 


For we had ventured far into the heart 

of night, had crossed the jagged edge of meaning 
into a barren territory of shadows, 

had gaped at nothingness with hollow eyes, 

had groped within an endless labyrinth. 

towards the final answer of the darkness. 


And in the end the dark had given its answer, 
an answer that meant the loss of all illusion, 
that made a mockery of all our striving, 
revealing every phantom of the void, 

that black, sepulchral emptiness, where we 
had found the ultimate knowledge of oblivion. 


For stumbling to the inmost core of night, 
no longer knowing where we went or why, 
we had suddenly seen the glittering eye of truth 
leering at us from out a mask of darkness, 
a grinning effigy of primal evil, 
the evil at the core of every heart. 
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Death of a Doorman | 


GEORGE MACBETH- ° 








Beyond the swift, arthritic twinge, 
That wrenched the hell of it to point, 
Each leg still moved upon its hinge, 
No padlocked arm slipped out of joint. 


Yet still, where blood had. run to oil 
Ironic springs within a smile, 

Twin shoulder-blades, in blood’s recoil, 
Swung back without the click of style. 


Smooth wood, which first withstood the strain, 
Steel-nerved in shallow Faith’s veneer, 

Once faced with glass that broke in pain, 

Though screwed with pluck, was scratched with fear. 


. When splintered hopes gave way to grief, 
Deep lesions in the grain grew worse, 
Death’s master-key, that brought relief, 
Soon turned each plank of bone to verse. 
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Epidaurus, 1953 


GEORGE MACBETH 


In this deep crater of the wind 
Pouring clear echoes out of history 
All fluent voices die 
Coaxing our palates to be disciplined 


In memory no longer care 
To mould a drama for imperfect ears 
Wasting sweet draughts of air 
In tempering a fine cascade of tiers 


For apertures of narrow eyes 
In stricter mercy much prefer to cry 
One pure soliloquy 
Filling this cup of stone with cool surprise. 
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THE LETTERS OF SYDNEY SMITH 
Two Volumes Edited by NOWELL C. SMITH 
Oxford, 84s net 


Some time ago, with great generosity, Mr Nowell Smith decided 
to let Mr Hesketh Pearson see the manuscripts of the letters of 
Sydney Smith so that he could compose his biography. It has 
all worked out very well. Mr Hesketh Pearson’s The Smith of 
Smiths was an admirable book, just, lively, and true to life. 
Now Mr Nowell Smith produces this excellent edition of the 
letters and one can here assess for oneself the personality of this 
great man. 

The greatness comes through more clearly because we are less 
embarrassed by his wit and his liveliness than we were in his own 
writings or in Mr Hesketh Pearson’s Life. The wit is here but 
the other sides of his character are present as well. We find him 
bending his mind to organizing a school of industry and a 
Sunday school, encouraging literacy and tidiness and good habitst 
generally. Then again his letters to Mr and Mrs Hicks Beach, 
while he was tutor to their son, are models of their kind. He 
watches over the young Hicks Beach with affection and mature 
wisdom but in a crisis stands no nonsense. 

One sees from the letters more clearly the degree from which 
his years at Foston as ‘village parson, village doctor, village 
comforter, village magistrate, and Edinburgh Reviewer’ were 
an exile, and yet an exile where he did much for his parishioners 
and took to farming in order to increase his inadequate income. 
The degree to which he must have suffered from loneliness from 
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a loss of all those happy and social contacts upon which he so 
much depended can be seen by the joy he expresses when at last 
he comes to London to his own house in Green Street and con- 
fesses that ‘a comfortable house is a great source of happiness.’ 

It is interesting to speculate what sort of figure he would have 
been had he not known so many .wealthy people — ‘My dear 
Lady. Holland’ or ‘My dear Lady Grey’ — but though he may 
have enjoyed the pleasures of their tables he maintained his 
independence, while the Edinburgh Review gave him an oppor- 
tunity of skowing his talents. He speaks of that Edinburgh 
Society of ‘so many liberal, correct, and instructed men’, and 
that to live on terms of friendship with them was one of the 
great privileges of his life. 

Let it not be imagined though, that the strength of his mind, 
or his irony, or the badinage of lighter elements does not enter 
into the letters. One sees again the strong, powerful mind and 
feels often that it is not being adequately used. Its quality is 
shown. in its most typical way in the famous letter to Lady 
Georgiana Morpeth, in which he gives her a prescription against 
low spirits: ‘1st. Live as well as you dare. 2nd. Go into the shower- 
bath with a small quantity of water at a temperature low enough 
to give you a slight sensation of cold, 75° or 80°. 3rd. Amusing 
books. 4th. Short views of human life — not further than dinner 
or tea. 5th. Be as busy as you can. 6th. See as much as you can 
of those friends who respect and like you. 7th. And of those 
acquaintances who amuse you. 8th. Make no secret of low spirits 
‘to your friends, but talk of them freely — they are always worse 
for dignified concealment. 9th. Attend to the effects tea and 
coffee procuce upon you. 10th. Compare your lot with that of 
other people. 11th. Don’t expect too much from human life ~ a 
sorry business at the best. 12th. Avoid poetry, dramatic repre- 
sentations (except comedy), music, serious novels, melancholy 
sentimental people, and everything likely to excite feeling or 
emotion not ending in active benevolence. 13th. Do good, and 
endeavour to please everybody of every degree. 14th. Be as much 
as you can in the open air without fatigue. 15th. Make the room 
where you commonly sit, gay and pleasant. 16th. Struggle by 
little and little against idleness. 17th. Don’t be too severe upon 
yourself, or underrate yourself, but do yourself justice. 18th. 
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Keep good blazing firés. 19th. Be firm and constant in the exercise 
of rational religion. 20th. Believe me, dear Lady Georgiana.’ 

The editing of this collection is admirable and modest. The ` 
reader is helped wherever necessary but the editor has no desire.’ 
to intrude himself. 


JOHN KEATS: THE LIVING YEAR. * 
by ROBERT GITTINGS 
Heinemann, 16s net 


Robert Gittings has had the happy notion of writing about the 
wonderful year in Keats’s life from the autumn of 1818 to the 
autumn of 1819, when he achieved more than any English poet 
of his age has ever done within so short a time. He has brought 
together all the information available to explore the motives 
that led to that intense creative period and the personal circum- 
stances of Keats’s life at that time. It is all excellently done and 
a book to be read with pleasure. 

A common theory has been that Keats was encouraged during 
this period by his association with Fanny Brawne before the 
oncoming of the final stages of his disease broke all hope within 
him. Mr Gittings will not have this simple explanation and shows 
that there were a number of other influences in Keats’s life at 
that time, including Isabella Jones. Of her influence Mr Gittings 
makes as much as possible on the basis of the available informa- 
tion. It may be that Fanny Brawne, so long abused, has been 
written up by some of Keats’s biographers. One has the feeling 
though that Mr Gittings in this admirable volume was determined 
to keep her down. It was the disease that conquered Keats ` 
ultimately though the disease itself may have contributed to 
that last brilliant passage of his work. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON 
by PETER SMITHERS 
Oxford University Press, 35s net 


This is as good a life of Joseph Addison as we are ever Hkely to 
have. Yet Mr Smithers, with all his collection of new material, 
cannot altogether escape the dullness which attaches to Addison’s 
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‘career despite all its success and eminence. The trouble is that 
Addison was determined not to give himself away. He is as 


removed as possible from Boswell. There are no intimacies, 110° 


disclosures; his life must obviously have been emotionally richer 
than any record of it can confirm. 

When the whole career is placed in perspective the literary 
element seems almost a minor one. So much of Addison’s time 
was devoted to politics and to public duties that the essays fall 
into a second place. It was only after the resignation of Lord 
Wharton, when Addison’s patrons, so long so powerful, were 
out of favour and office, that he turned to a regular literary 
occupation, and as The Tatler was in existence he found there 
an outlet for his talents and a means of livelihood. Once he had 
discovered himself in the periodical essay the Spectator followed 
inevitably. The excellence of his writing, and that excellence 
cannot be denied, does not disguise the coldness of the man. 
Modern comment has been very frank about this. Mr C. S. Lewis 
once remarked: ‘If he is not at present the most hated of our 
, writers, that can only be because he is so little read’, while 
Mr Eliot once told an audience that ‘Addison is a writer towards 
whom I feel something very like antipathy’. In part this arises 
from the rapid and calculated success of the early career and the 
equally ‘calculating courtship of the Countess of Warwick.. Mr 
Smithers makes no excessive claim for Addison either as a man 
or as a writer, but he does rightly draw attention to his vast 
influence. Victorianism was in a way created in the eighteenth 
century by Addison’s essays; as C. S. Lewis has expressed it, 
‘Almost everything which my own generation ignorantly called 
Victorian seems to have been expressed by Addison. It is all there 
in the Spectator — the vague religious sensibility, the insistence 
upon what came later to be called Good Form, the playful 
condescension towards women, the untroubled belief in the 
beneficence of commerce, the comfortable sense of security 
which far from excluding, perhaps renders possible the romantic 
relish for wildness and solitude.’ To this Mr Smithers adds that 
no other Englishman has influenced the social development of 
his country more powerfully. : 
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THE PAINTINGS OF INGRES 
by GEORGES WILDENSTEIN 1 

Phaidon, £2 15s 
Phaidon have excelled themselves in this edition of the paintings 
of Ingres, with 120 plates, 8 in full colour, and over 200 text 
illustrations. This is the first comprehensive and authoritative 
edition in modern times and Mr Wildenstein has applied himself 
to his task with both zeal and learning. It is no diminution of 
praise for Mr Wildenstein’s introduction to say that the illus- 
trations and the catalogue are more important. For these present 
the remarkable range of Ingres in a way that has not been 
achieved by any previous work. He appears as a great portrait 
painter, of great power but with a simplicity of command; a 
great painter of the nude, and the “Turkish Bath’, so well 
studied in this volume, gathers together his work in that genre; 
he is also the painter of great stately compositions as can be seen 
from ‘The Sistine Chapel’. As Mr Wildenstein says, he was a 
‘Senator of the Empire, Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
influential member of the Institute, admirer of old masters, 
aggressive defender of all the traditions, bulwark of ‘good taste’? 
against the ruling tide of “modernist fantasies’? ’. He was 
generally described as a classic or academic painter. Yet Mr 
Wildenstein insists Ingres is ‘like Delacroix, part of the great 
and heterogeneous Romantic family’. If he was classical it lay 
in his integrity, his desire for ‘the earnest, the rigorous and the 
idealistic’. The technical finish of his paintings is the result of 
these qualities: ‘to have everything with courage, not to work 
except to please one’s own conscience, then a few people in the 
world, that is the duty of an artist’. With all his great perfection 
of technique there remains a static quality, a certain impassive 
quality. It can be seen in his treatment of the feminine body. 
As Mr Wildenstein says, it is for him ‘an object admirable in 
its harmony, its grace and suppleness’. As Baudelaire had written: 
‘he renders them as he sees them, for it is said that he loves 
them too much to want to change them, he takes hold of their 
slightest beauties with a surgeon’s keenness, he follows the 
slightest undulations of their lines with the ardour of a lover’. 
The volume as a whole is above praise. It will establish itself 

as an indispensable and standard volume. 
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Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crime 
OSCAR WILDE 


To commemorate the cen- 
tenary this year of the 
birth of Oscar Wilde the 
Rodale Press has just pub- 
lished a finely illustrated 
limited edition of Wilde’s 
delightful excursion into 
crime. 

Oscar Wilde, who de- 
lighted in finely produced 
books and once refused 
to supply a review copy because, ‘Its raiment, gold 
smeared on tired purple, might attract attention in the 
Strand, and that would annoy it, books being very deli- 
cate and most sensitive things’, would, we believe, have 
taken pleasure in this finely illustrated edition of Lord 
Arthur Savile’s Crime. 

The book contains six wood-engravings by Dorothea 
Braby who has perfectly captured the atmosphere and 
detail of the ‘eighties. To the exacting technique of 
engraving on wood she has added the richness of colour. 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime is quarter bound with a 
cream spine, and rich burgundy cloth sides blocked in 
gold; the binding is protected by a transparent jacket 
and a slipcase. One thousand numbered copies are 
available to subscribers in the United Kingdom. 








The price is one guinea 
Ask your bookseller for a prospectus or write to 


THE RODALE PRESS, 123 NEW BOND STREET, Wi 
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ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN, 1530-1850 
by JOHN SUMMERSON 
Penguin Books, 42s net 


The Penguin History of Art is proving itself one of the great 
publishing ventures of our time. The earliest volume was 
Professor Waterhouse’s History of Painting in Britain, aad to 
this Mr Summerson now adds a history of Architecture in the 
same period. This study is masterly in the control of detail so 
that the whole narrative is continuous and designed. Biographical 
references give a human background, while clear though non- 
technical accounts of individual buildings sustain the solid 
central structure of the narrative, and all is bound together by 
firm accounts of the various architectural movements. The style 
gives unity in the midst of all this variety and so a volume has 
been added to the history of English architecture of permanent 
and outstanding importance. 

It is difficult to illustrate the merits of such an elaborate and 
comprehensive work, but two examples may serve. There--is, 
for instance, the admirable passage with which Mr Summerson 
introduces his account of the ‘Palladian Phase’: ‘about the time 
when Blenheim was finishing and the Queen Anne churches were 
rising, when Wren was very old, Vanbrugh and Hawksmore 
past their prime, and Archer in affluent retirement, English 
architecture entered a period during which it became increasingly 
subject to what has appropriately been called the Rule of Taste.’ 
Equally good is an account of the end of Nash’s career, following 
a sympathetic account of his achievement. Mr Summerson 
describes how Nash was deposed after the criticism of his work, 
as an aged architect, on Buckingham Palace: ‘he had achieved 
for London the first great planning enterprise of its history — 
and, so it seems today, the last.’ As an architect he ‘always 
engages' but rarely satisfies us. He possessed abounding invention 
and was attracted by all influences within reach... . In this 
universal, hasty, eclecticism we recognize, unmistakably, the 
end of an epoch. When the time has come that everything can 
be done, quickly and easily, it is time for somebody to think 
again.’ 

He is equally enlightening on individual buildings. So on 
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OSCAR WILDE 
The Importance of Being Earnest 


‘a fine edition. . . . well printed and with numerous illustrations 
by Sheila Jackson which are in perfect keeping.’ — Yorkshire 
Evening News. 9/6 net 


DUDLEY FITTS 
Anthology of Latin-American Poetry 


‘a book which no library or serious reader should be without.’ 
~ Manchester Guardian. 
‘a rich mine of literary exploration.’ — Truth. Q1/- net 


EMMANUEL LITVINOFF 


A Crown for Cain 
‘If you are interested in the emergence of striking individual 
poets... . Emmanuel Litvinoff should be read.’ — T'he serif 
7/6 net 
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THE EPIGRAMS OF 
OSCAR WILDE 


AN ANTHOLOGY BY ALVIN REDMAN WITH 
INTRODUCTION BY Vyvyan HOLLAND 








“Wilde’s reputation as an unsurpassed conversation- 
~alist remains undimmed even fifty years after his 
death, and from this excellent anthology of his 
epigrams and talk it is easy to understand why. All 
the gems are here, taken from his works, lectures, 
letters and records of his conversation, many 
familiar, others not quite so, but all sparkling with 
a biiliance that compels admiration. Wilde’s 
younger and only surviving son, Vyvyan Holland, 
gives an interesting fneroduction: to the book.’ 


DEMY OCTAVO, 15s — Manchester Evening News. 
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Smirke’s British Museum where ‘a tremendous Ionic colonnade 
continues without interruption round the whole of the main 
fagade’ he writes ‘the British Museum must inevitably be 
accounted one of the great representative buildings of the period, 
one of the few which dispenses with petty idiosyncrasies of 
style and aims at a timeless grandeur. Nobody, however, has 
ever found it a very interesting building and to say that it dacks 
imagination is probably an understatement.’ The plans which 
accompany the text are generously supplied and in addition there 
are over 300 half-tone illustrations. 


THE PAINTER’S WORKSHOP 
by W. G. CONSTABLE 
Oxford University Press, 21s net 


Few people can have had more opportunities of studying paintings 
both here and in America than Professor Constable: few have 
brought more learning and understanding to the inspection: 
He has now consolidated all this experience to give the layman 
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A selection compiled from the original quarterly volumes 
published under the editorship of Henry Harland and 
Aubrey Beardsley. 15s 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY The Happy Hypocrite 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 
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an opportunity of studying the actual technique of how pictures 
are made. The volume is throughout instructive and delightful.. 

In part the study is historical. Professor Constable first deals. 
with the way the profession of the artist has changed from the 
medieval period to the present day. Once the painter was a 
craftsman, unpretentious in the conception of his art, and willing 
to serve his patron. Now the painter is disdainful of the public and 
its needs. Though Professor Constable does not commit himself 

Mito any such-conclusion may it be here suggested that until the 
the painter becomes more modest and more dependent on the 
public there will be no generous and healthy place for pictures 
in modern society. 

Apart frem this historical survey, Professor Constable has much 
to say on tie actual methods by which painters have used their 
materials. One of the most fascinating sections deals with the 
development of oil painting, The whole development of oils and 
pigments is assessed with striking lucidity. Everyone who has 
studied painting in. London will know of the portrait of Jan 
Arnolfini and his wife by Jan van Eyck in the National Gallery. 
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Professor Constable writes of the brilliant green in the dress of 
the lady: ‘apparently no pigment known at the time’, he 
comments, ‘could have yielded this green except verdigris, a 
notoriously unstable substance. Yet Jan van Eyck’s medium has 
so perfectly protected it, that it is probably as brilliant as it ever 
was.’ He is equally interesting on direct painting, that is ‘mixing 
the colour required by the painter at any point in his work and 
applying it to the canvas without modification’. The development 
of this technique he treats historically. On may quote his 
illuminating section on Constable, who found ‘that in every part 
of a painting, he could gain luminosity by “‘breaking’’ his colour; 
that is, instead of painting a particular object (say) a uniform 
brown or green, he would introduce touches of various browns 
or greens or more vivid colours. The reason for this is that paint 
mixed on a palette to produce a particular colour often goes dead 
and muddy. If, however, the elements of the mixture are put 
side by side in small touches on the canvas, the colours reflected 
from each touch are fused by the eye, giving an appearance of 
one colour, but keeping a lively luminous quality.’ These few 
illustrations do no justice to Professor Constable’s volume, but 
they may suggest the range of its interest. 
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A New Book by Lewis Carroll 


. DEREK HUDSON 


This is an unexpected announcement to be able to 

make in 1954, fifty-six years after the author’s death; 

Carrollians may be excused some excitement — and some 

scepticism. But the claim is justified, even though the book 

was never intended for publication and was written eleven. 

_years before Charles Lutwidge Dodgson adopted his famous 
pseudonym. 

Useful and Instructive Poetry is Lewis Carroll’s first book: 
It is all his own work and was composed in 1845, when he 
was thirteen, for the benefit of his younger brother and_ 
sister, Wilfred Longley Dodgson and Louisa Fletcher 
Dodgson — the ‘W.L.D.’ and ‘L.F.D.’ of the title-page — 
who were then seven and five years old respectively. It was 
-'the first of a series of family magazines, some containing 
contributions by other hands, which entertained the 
inhabitants of Croft Rectory, near Darlington, throughout 
the next ten years. They were, in order of their appearance, 
Useful and Instructive Poetry, The Rectory Magazine, The 
Comet, The Rosebud, The Star, The Will-o’-the-Wisp, The 
Rectory Umbrella and Mischmasch. In his preface (1855) 
to Mischmasch (which with The Rectory Umbrella was 
published under the editorship of Florence Milner of 
‘Harvard College Library in 1932) Lewis Carroll thus began 
an account of the series: 


f N NEW book written and illustrated by Lewis Carroll.’ 
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A New Book BY LEWIS CARROLL 


‘We purpose then to give a brief history of our former domestic 
magazines in this family, their origin, aim, progress, and 
ultimate fate, and we shall notice, as we go on, the other maga- 
zines which have appeared, but not under our own editorship: 
we commence our history, then, with 


USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE POETRY 
‘This we wrote ourselves about the year 1845, the idea of the 
first poem being suggested by a piece in the Etoman: it lasted 
about half a year, ‘and was then very clumsily bound up in a 
sort of volume: the binding, however, was in every respect 
worthy of the contents: the volume still exists.’ 


Useful and Instructive Poetry is written on paper measur- 
ing 7 x 44 inches, and is divided into five smaller ‘volumes’, 
the text appearing on twenty-nine right-hand pages and 
the illustrations on twenty-eight left-hand pages. The text 
shows the astonishing maturity of Lewis Carroll’s hand- 
writing at thirteen. The drawings, though lively and enter- 
taining, are comparatively crude; all but nine are brightly 
adorned with water-colour, and of these three are sketches 
in pencil (on the last pages of the ‘interior’ volumes) for 
‘finished’ drawings appearing later. 

When he wrote that Useful and Instructive Poetry had 
been ‘very clumsily bound up in a sort of volume’ Lewis 
Carroll did not exaggerate. The first book of an author 
who was later to be unusually fastidious over all points of 
‘production’ was most roughly treated. The tops and sides 
of the pages were sliced off in arbitrary fashion, though 
fortunately not so as to interfere seriously with the drawings 
or to prevent interpretation of the text; the whole was 
stitched together between cardboard covers. But when 
Lewis Carroll went on to add that the binding was ‘in every 
respect worthy of the contents’, he could not foresee the 
great interest which would attach to Useful and Instructive 
Poetry as the first stage of a development that was-to lead 
to Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass. “The volume still exists’, he wrote in 1855. 
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It is a pleasure to be able to echo his words nearly a century 
later. The manuscript was, in fact, sold at Sotheby’s in 
December 1953 for £220. 

‘The Rev. Charles Dodgson came to Croft from Daresbury 
as Rector in 1843, bringing with him ten children, seven 
girls and three boys; a fourth son arrived to complete the 
family in 1846. Lewis Carroll, the third child and eldest 
son, was the leader in all their games, for which the garden 
of the Georgian Rectory provided a perfect playground. 
They sat or lay on the grass under the acacia tree on the 
front lawn; climbed the yew-tree (the ‘umbrella-tree’) at 
the side of the house; and in the walled kitchen garden at 
the back they played the ‘railway game’ devised by Lewis 
Carroll with a’train made out of a wheelbarrow, a barrel 
and a small truck. For the benefit of the household he - 
exerted himself as conjuror, puppet-master and carpenter, 
as poet and artist. His bedroom on the top floor was only a 
few paces away from the pureay. occupied by the younger 
children, among. them ‘W.L.D.’ and ‘L.F. D.’ 

It was in this busy and cheerful family atmosphere that 
Useful and Instructive Poetry was conceived. At the time he 
began it in 1845, Lewis Carroll was a pupil at Richmond 
Grammar School, ten miles from Croft; before it had been 
‘clumsily bound up’ he had gone on to Rugby, where he 
was not nearly so happy. His own date for the composition. 
„of Useful and Instructive Poetry, ‘about 1845’, leaves it an 
open question whether he may have been influenced by 
Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense of 1846 — as the poem 
with the moral ‘Never stew your sister’ might suggest — 
but the two great English masters of nonsense were quite 
capable of reaching such conclusions independently. 

Let us now take a look through the book. It is appropriate 
that a work of such precocity should begin with the poem 
‘My Fairy’ for which the author acknowledged a debt of 
inspiration to Praed’s Ezonzan, itself one of the most pre- 
cocious of schoolboy enterprises, which was produced in 
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1820-21 while Praed was still at Eton, and was available in 

. three two-volume editions and in a three-volume edition 
‘published by Colburn in 1824. ‘The Headstrong Man’ 
which follows it, is strongly reminiscent of one of the 
wayward escapades of Squire Waterton, who in 1845 was 
still in the full force of his vigorous eccentricity; but its 
main interest for us lies in its clear anticipation of Humpty- 
Dumpty (‘Naught heeded he of their advice’). ‘Punctuality’ 
makes an unimpeachable lecture, appropriately illustrated, 
and here, as in ‘Charity’ and ‘Rules and Regulations’, the 
author gently mocks the contemporary moral treatise for 
the young. ‘Charity’ reminds us that, though Lewis Carroll 
grew up a generous man, he was always careful to give with 
discrimination. The five-line limericks in ‘Melodies’ are 
more ambitious than Lear’s current four-line models and 
represent almost the whole of Lewis Carroll’s output in. 
this genre; there is only one additional example in his 
Collected Verse. The drawings movingly suggest the predica- 
ments of Lucy O’Finner and her brother. 

‘A Tale of a Tail’ is one of the most interesting items in 
the book because it points the way so unmistakably to the 
Mouse’s ‘long and sad tale’ in Alice in Wonderland. The 
‘Quotation from Shakespeare with slight improvements’ 
uses Prince Henry’s soliloquy beside his sleeping father 
(King Henry IV, Part II, Act IV, Sc. iv) and assumes that 
the King can hear the speech and make interruptions; their . 
argument as to the ‘possibility’ of this situation fore- 

. shadows Lewis Carroll’s development as a logician, just as 
‘Facts’ marks the early stirring of a great propounder of 
puzzles. ‘Brother and Sister’ is a little morality in the 
manner of Lear, and “The Trial of a Traitor’ yields some 
drawings reminiscent of G. K. Chesterton. “The Juvenile 
Jenkins’ may have had a local significance now lost to us. 
‘Rules and Regulations’ takes up the copy-book maxims 
again with some characteristically Carrollian injunctions, 
including ‘Believe in fairies’. The visionary. ‘Clara’ is one 


i . 
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of those mock-Byronic burlesques often found at this 
period, and the final episode of the unexpected visitor shows 
a latent power to suggest a mystery. One regrets the absence 
of a drawing of Sir Pokurranshuvvle, who sounds to modern 
ears like a distinguished Indian delegate to a Round Table 
Conference, but one remembers that thirty years later 
Lewis Carroll rightly decided against any portrayal of the 
Snark. wee : 

To sum up: Useful and Instructive Poetry, while retaining 
almost throughout the pattern of a skit on moral maxims 
for the young, is rich in its promise of Lewis Carroll’s 
future development. Not only do we find firm suggestions 
of Humpty-Dumpty and the Mouse’s Tale, but we see also 
— twenty years before the publication of Alice in Wonder- 
land — the first demonstration of an entirely fresh approach 
to children’s literature, ‘the new, unpietistic handling of 
childhood’, as G. M. Young has called it. Dreams and 
visions, and that half-state between sleeping and waking 
(suggested in the Shakespearean skit), are touched upon 
and, as it were, set aside for future reference. Not least 
interesting, we notice the importance already attached to 
illustration and the eagerness with which Lewis Carroll 
attempted thus early to capture his ideas in line. This 
emphasis on the pictorial remained with him throughout 
life and explains not only the great care which he always 

_took to arrange illustrations for his books but the ambition 
which led him — after he had realized that his own drawing 
would never reach a professional standard — to become one 
of the best photographers of the nineteenth century. 
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Three Poems from 
‘Useful and Instructive Poetry’ 


LEWIS CARROLL 


My Farry ~ 


I have a fairy by my side 
Which says I must not sleep, 
When once in pain I loudly cried 
It said ‘You must not weep’. 


If, full of mirth, I smile and grin, 
It says ‘You must not laugh’, 

When once I wished to drink some gin, 
It said ‘You must not quaff?.  ~ 


When once a meal I wished to taste 
It said ‘You must not bite’, 

When to the wars I went in haste, 
It said ‘You must not fight’. 


‘What may I do?’ at length I cried, 
Tired of the painful task, 

The fairy quietly replied, 
And said ‘You must not ask’. 


_ Moral: ‘You mustn’t’. 
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THE HEADSTRONG MAN 


There was a man who stood on high, 
Upon a lofty wall; 

And every one who passed him by, 
Called out ‘I fear you’ll fall’. 


Naught heeded he of their advice, 
He was a headstrong youth, 

He stood as if fixed in a vice, 
Or like a nail forsooth. < 


While thus he stood the wind began, 
To blow both long and loud, 

And soon it blew this headstrong man, 
Right down among the crowd. 


Full many a head was broken then, 
Full many an arn. was cracked, 
Much they abuséd headstrong men, 
Who sense and wisdom lacked. 


For this mishap he caréd naught, 
As we shall shortly see, 

For the next day, as if in sport, 
He mounted in a tree. 


The tree was withered, old, and grey, 
And propped up_with a stake, 

And all who passed him by did say, 
‘That branch you’re on will break.’ 


Naught heeded he of their advice, 
He was a headstrong youth, 

He stood as if fixed in a vice, 
Or like a nail forsooth. 
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While thus he stood the branch began 
To break, where he did stand, 

And soon it dropped this headstrong man 
Into a cart of sand. 


The sandman vainly sought for him, 
For half an hour or more, 

At last he found him in a trim 
He ne’er was in before. 


For sand his face did nearly hide, 
He was a mass of sand: 

Loud laughed the sandman when he spied 
The branch where he did stand. 


“Why, what a foolish man thou art, 
To stand in such a place!’ 

Then took some sand from out his cart, | 
And flung it in his face. 


All wrathful then was sandy-coat, 
Wrath filled his sandy eye, 

He raised his sandy hand and smote, 
The sandman lustily. 


Full soon upon the ground he lay, 
Urged by the sandman’s fist, 

These words were all that he could say, 
For those to hear who list. 


Moral: ; 
‘If headstrong men will stand like me, 
Nor yield to good advice, 
All that they can expect will be, 
To get sand in their eyes.’ 
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MELODIES 


I 
There was an old farmer of Readall, 
Who made holes in his face with a needle, 
They went far deeper in, 
Than to pierce through the skin, 
And yet strange to say he was made beadle. 


u, 
There was an eccentric old draper, 
Who wore a hat made of brown paper, 
It went up to a point, 
Yet it looked out of joint, 
The cause of which he said was ‘vapour’. 


. IM 
There was once a young man of Oporta 
Who daily got shorter and shorter, 
The reason he said 
Was the hod on his head, : 
Which was filled with the heaviest mortar. 


His sister named Lucy O’Finner, 
Š Grew constantly thinner and thinner, 
‘. The reason was plain, 
She slept out in the rain, 
And was never allowed any dinner. 


(Useful and Instructive Poetry is to be published by Geoffrey 


Bles. Miss Menella Dodgson has kindly co-operated in 
making her uncle’s first work available to the public.) 
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Dark, Interlude 


JANE McCLURE ° 





wringing her hands again, she made an effort to 
control them and laid them down quietly in her 
lap like a pair of worn gloves. 

Watching Stacia and George, now poised for a moment 
before the mantel — her daughter biting her painted lip, 
her husband narrowing brown eyes at the clock — she 
wondered if they were not plotting to send her back to the 
hospital a day earlier; if the canary were to be returned 
to its cage and the flowered coverlet lowered before it 
could alarm with its yellow flutter or tangle with brittle 
legs. It might even, she speculated, turning her head, fly 
away through the half-open window at her side. The 
window had been open then, she remembered, thinking of 
the summer day, a month before Stacia’s wedding, when, 
she had been seated as she was now, and had gazed out 
into the sun-bright garden where the gentleman wearing- 
the silk hat and suspenders had stood with ladder and rope- 
with which to string her up. And they had told her the 
man she had seen with the sun on his rope-clasping hand 
was a figment; yet because she had seen him and told of 
him, they had taken her to a white-painted room, always 
locked, with a bed and a washstand, and another window 
with sparkling panes where she could sit and. watch for 
him to come again: 


Wee Catherine Geroneck noticed that she had been 
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‘Go right ahead to dinner, Stacy, and don’t worry about 
the baby,’ George was saying, as he strode back and forth 
before the fire, occasionally cutting off its glow with the 
great bulk of his body. Catherine could see that there was 
no longer a golden watch-chain suspended from her’: 
husband’s vest pockets, and that instead of the diamond 
stick-pin there were only a few scattered soup stains to 
decorate his tie. He had lost them all long ago, she recalled, 
on a thin strip of ticker-tape in 1929, which had also 
spelled out the end of their expensive romance and left it 
lying in paper coils in the bottom of the office waste- 
basket. Allowing her eyes to wander across the smoky 

. room she saw that only the furniture remained, faded and 
chipped, and now pulled close in a circle before the fire. 

‘Let’s see,’ Stacy replied, ‘it’s six-thirty now . . . seven- 
thirty, eight-thirty, nine-thirty’ — she marked the hours 
on her finger-tips — ‘she should sleep until eleven, and PI 
be back before then.’ 

Catherine thought of the gurgling red-faced baby up- 
stairs drawing forth smiles and kisses and warm caressing 
songs from those who bent over its travelling cot. She had 
not expected the baby; babies did not travel from New 
York to Chicago when she was young. 

Catherine moved her head a bit. She fancied she heard 
the sound of the sea outside, just below the window-sills, 
| where the garden should have been. She caught herself. | 

was the wind, after all, breaking through the autumn 
birch leaves in steady waves. Strange how the sounds 
played tricks on her these days. But then again, she had 
noticed that the sounds played tricks on George as well. 
He didn’t hear as well as he used to. She would wait and 
play a trick on George. 

‘I really don’t know if I should leave,’ Stacy said, and 
Catherine felt her daughter’s anxious eyes turn toward her. 
She looked away to avoid seeing the expression. ‘Ill look 
in once more and see if she’s asleep.’ 
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‘Catherine waited until she could hear the light sound of 
the footsteps on the floor above; then she said in a very 
soft voice, ‘George . . . George, George.’ 

George stared ahead into the fire. 

‘George!’ she called quite loudly. 

‘What is it, Kit?’ he asked quickly. 

‘Nothing,’ she answered, trying to keep down the 
laughter that rocked within her. She felt better now that 
she had played her trick. 

‘Sound asleep,’ Stacy announced as se reappeared in 
the living-room. ‘She won’t disturb you, mother. You 
needn’t do a thing.’ The tone held more warning than 
assurance. ‘I would like to see these people — since - 
TIl be léaving tomorrow. You don’t mind, do you, 
sweet?’ 

Pursing her dry lips, Catherine shook her head. What did 
it matter? She had known from the first that Stacy had 
been anxious to get away, to have the visit over, to go 
- home. Scanning her daughter’s face she followed the cream- 
coloured skin to its sharp point of chin, and then the curve 
of her neck until it disappeared behind the ruffled folds of 
her blouse. Sadly, she noted the hard lines about the lips, 
and the almost casual blue eyes. She would like to have 
asked Stacy if she were wearing another face, a carefully 
powdered, brightly lip-sticked one, but she knew that such 
a question would be out of order. The hospital had taught 
her that much, the wisdom of dividing her mind into ‘a 
compartments: one holding the things she could say, | 77 _ 
other the things she could think but must be careful 
not to voice. And the hospital had warned her what to 
expect. 

‘It will be difficult,’ Dr Sache had suggested to her 
before she left, sitting behind the mahogany desk with the 
naon sunlight warming the white shoulders of his jacket, 
‘so don’t expect too much. People= even families? he 
added leaning toward her slightly, ‘can be ciel without 
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meaning to be.’ He rose and came around the desk. ‘Now 
I don’t want you to go home for three days if it is going to 
upset you.’ f 

‘Three days!’ she echoed incredulously, placing her 
finger-tips against her temples. ‘Do I have permission to 
stay three days?’ ' 

‘De you want permission, Mrs Geroneck?’ he asked with 
a voice tone which commanded reply. ‘You’ve come a 
long way since those first days, and in a few more months 
you’ll be leaving for good.’ 

‘I— IJ—’ she began, feeling the fear inflate itself 
within her. ‘Yes,’ she finally answered, looking at him 
‘directly, ‘I have a daughter, you know. She’s coming down 
to see me—I’m-—well, I’m needed at home.’ 

‘I see,’ he answered, nodding his head slightly. ‘In that 
case, you'll find it will be a good thing. But take it all 
calmly, in your stride.’ 

‘I have a picture,’ she had said, fumbling in her sewing 
bag and presenting him’ with a worn photo. She watched 
him turn it over in his hand. ‘My daughter.’ 

‘This is the picture of a child, Mrs Geroneck,’ he re- 
marked. ‘I thought you said that your daughter was 
married.’ 

‘Well — she is, but this is the only picture I have.’ 

Turning her head away, Catherine noticed that there- 
were now tears coursing down the window-panes even as 
Wer own tears had for so many years streamed down her 
cheeks. Stacy! Stacy! Where are you? 


‘Now, the bottles are in the ice-box,’ Stacy was saying 
in curt, staccato tones, directing all her instructions to her 
father, but giving her an occasional glance for politeness 
sake; but no more. Her coat was almost completely but- 
toned now, and Catherine watched her as she stooped to 
straighten the seams of her stockings. She pulled the brim 
of her felt hat low over her forehead as Catherine turned 
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her cheek to catch the quick kiss and the fragrance of 
gardenia which lingered until the door had closed. 

‘Come over and sit by me, Kit,’ George suggested, and 
he placed his hand upon her shoulder. ` 

‘Don’t touch me, George,’ she answered, recoiling. 
Standing up, she felt a shiver go through her body. 

‘All right, Kit,’ George replied, reassuringly, watehing 
her with a half-quizzical smile on his lips. He shook his 
head. ‘Don’t worry, I’m not going to touch you.’ His 
back was to her now, bending over the radio. She listened 
for the soft click and the blare of the music, and watched 
him as he eased himself down upon the couch cushions, 
put his glasses on, carefully lit another cigar, and rattled . 
the evening paper out before him. ‘We’ll just sit here, 
you aud I, and wait for Stacy to come back — and if the 
favourite grandchild awakens, we’ll take care of her.’ 

Within a few minutes he was lost in the news of the day. 
Looking down at him, Catherine could see that his face 
was red from the fire and that his eyes were already 
beginning to water from the cigar smoke which seeped 
behind the lenses of his glasses. He’d won Stacia away from 
her, she decided, conceding him the victory in their long 
subtle struggle for the child’s affections. Hail the winner! 

Catherine walked one step forward, and no sooner had 
she done so than the mirror caught her. She should have 
known. It had been waiting for her there all evening, she 
realized, peering with hypnotic attention at the face before 
her, a face the colour of clay, with sharp cheek-bones whic! 
held the sagging skin. From the high wrinkled forehead a 
mass of grey hair sprang out in disorder, and the eyes 
were large, dark, and without expression. Tricks again. 
She knew her own face well, and wondered what the mirror 
had done with the image of her sun-coloured hair and 
bright hazel eyes. f 

‘I’m tired, George,’ she announced flatly, as she sat 
down on the edge of the armchair. ‘I think Pl go to bed.’ 
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‘Good idea, Kit,’ he agreed. “You must be worn out:’ 

It had been a strain and she felt relieved that she would 
be returning’ to the even pattern of the hospital in the 
morning. It was hard for her to realize that it had only 
been three days since she had come and waited with her 
back against the screen door until Stacy’s taxi had drawn 
up, and she had watched with eager eyes as her daughter 
emerged carrying a soft pink bundle in her arms. 

‘Why darling!’ Stacy had exclaimed, ‘what a surprise 
to find you home!’ But Stacy had not been able to fool 
her as she had caught immediately the first notes of alarm 
in her voice. 

‘I’ve come to take care of you,’ she explained, placing 
her arm about Stacy’s nervous shoulders. 

‘Thanks, my sweet, but I’m a big girl now, you know,’ 
she answered, indicatirig the baby. ‘What do you think of 
your grandchild?’ i 

Andsthat had been the end of it. They had sat her down 
by the window in the old tapestried chair from which she 
could watch the sun shifting through the net curtains, and 
beyond, could see the falling acorns, and the graceful ` 
ferns, still green, but soon to be turned into fish-bones by 
the coming snow. All this as the days slipped by, while 
Stacy moved about the house preparing meals, making 
beds, bringing warm milk to her at night. 

‘Stacy!’ she whispered one night, as her daughter stood 

JM the bedroom door, one hand upon the light switch. 
‘Come here.’ 

‘Yes?’ Stacy said, moving closer.” 

‘You can tell me your troubles,’ she had suggested, 
watching her daughter’s shadow against the wall. 

‘But I don’t have any troubles, darling,’ Stacy answered 
lightly, ‘~ cross my heart and hope to die.’ 

And she raised her head to see her daughter’s face, but 
Stacy had moved again and was standing with her back 
towards her, fiddling with the flowers on the dresser. 
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‘Don’t you have anything to tell me?’ she repeated, 
hoping she was phrasing, her ducsuons correctly. ‘Any- 
thing — that’s worrying you?’ 

_ ‘Me? Why, mother, I haven’t a worry in the world.’ 
And she had watched her daughter disappear around the 
edges of the doorway. 

Catherine was suddenly distracted by the sound of some- 
one tapping ever so lightly at the windows. Perhaps it 
was Stacy returning early. When she turned her eyes she 
‘saw that it was only the wind, coming again with a handful 
of golden leaves to paste against the wet panes. She walked 
away. She didn’t like being watched, even by the leaves. 

‘Are you all right, Kit?’ George asked, looking up at her. 

‘Yes, George,’ she answered, placing her foot along the 
step. ‘I’m all right.’ And she gave him a little weasel smile. 


When Catherine awoke she wondered where she was. 
There was no flat white-painted ceiling like the one to 
which she had grown accustomed, and there were no huge 
uncovered light bulbs stationed in even rows ‘across it. 
The ceiling was a softer colour — ege-shell, she supposed ~ 
with some sort of chandelier suspended from the centre. 

Had her punishment ceased, she wondered, looking at 
the pale pink colour of the walls, the lace doily on the: 
dresser, and the flowers drooping over the rim of the glass 
tumbler? Or was it a ruse? She lay back and sighed. He 
would be in soon with his calm voice and his questions aii 
the doctor, as he called himself. 

‘What day were you born, Mrs Geroneck?’ he had asked 
that first time. She tried to remember. When was it? In 
the spring perhaps. There had been a budding tree beside 
her window and short-legged birds with soft feathers had ` 
stopped from time to time along the ledge on their way to 
their nests. And she had answered that when she was . 
born was of no consequence; it was only the date of her 
death that she demanded. 
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‘Who is the President of the United States?’ he had 
asked, and she had told him that George was undoubtedly 
the President by now. And he had nodded, the supposed 
doctor, as though he understood. Sometimes she had even 
thought that he did understand, but life had taught her 
never to trust anyone. 

‘Tell me about your father,’ he had suggested, sitting 
on the edge of her bed. 

‘I was his favourite daughter,’ she had replied, remem- 
bering how she used to sit on his shoulders, a child with 
black-banged hair, with her brown stockinged legs wrapped 
about his waist, and her fingers gripping his hair for sup- 
port. ‘And how is my girl tonight?’ as he cascaded her 
down into his arms and let her roll like a yellow ball along 
the rug, her dress shooting over her head, her garters 
snapping. She pressed her lips into a smile as she thought 
of the kisses and the presents that she had received in 
preference to her sisters. But then, she recalled with a 
frown, there had been the time she had asked at table for 
another piece of cake, and had been granted it, and more, 
for he had bought her an entire cake when the guests 
had left, and forced her to eat it all until she vomited. 
Children were to be seen and not heard in her day. 

‘And your mother?’ And a picture of her mother 
appeared as she was one night before Easter, sewing, mak- 

ping coats for all of them, working over an old machine 
until she caught her thin finger under its needle. ‘I see 
no need to tell you of my mother,’ she answered sharply. 

He had questioned her many times, coming when she 
was resting, or calling her away from her hospital work to 
catch her off-guard, forcing into her mind, even though 
she didn’t answer, all the old pictures, of egret hats and 
wedding dresses, of babies long since dead, of awkward 
embraces, of coffins. But no one could answer her question 

_ of why, when one willed death, it did not come, softly, 
leaving a smile and hands folded across a rosary. 
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She turned in bed and brushed aside the blue cover. 
She reached for her white bedside table where they allowed 
her to keep her glasses and her soap and sewing things, 
but even that was gone. She let her head fall back and 
stared at the ceiling. 

Afterwards she noticed that the door was ajar, and that 
there were no bars on the windows. She rose and followed 
the path of light into the hall where there was the sound 
ofa baby crying. She listened and it seemed to her that it 
was a voice out of the past. To all appearances, if one could 
trust appearances, it could be her own baby calling to her, 
her own Stacy, lying bundled in her crib, whom she had 
been seeking for so many years. She listened. 

She turned and looked around the hall. No one was 
there. There were no shrill old ladies demanding to be 
fed, or posturing quiet ones looking like sleeping pelicans; 
there wasn’t even the endless sound of the keys, or a snore, 
a scream, or a wild song. Only the whining, and at the far 
end of a flight of steps, the sound of music. She tried one 
door, but it led to an empty room. She moved farther down 
the hall, passed a bathroom, and tried another door which 
was also unlocked. There, in a white crib against the wall,’ 
lay her baby, crying out to her. 

She felt herself weeping, but she knew that she must 
hold on. It might be a trick to touch an old memory. She 
felt the child’s face and arms. She turned down the corer as 
and watched the reddish legs spring up. 

‘There, there,’ she said soothingly, as she cradled it 
and felt it move against her. “There, there.’ This was 
surely no trick. The baby was her own. A mother could 
make no mistake about her own child. But why was it 
screaming so? Then it came to her that it was hungry. 
Perhaps the nurse was already on her way with the 
bottle, and she remembered how she would test it with 
her wrist. 

And it would need a bath, too. Why had she not thought 
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of it sooner? In a moment, aware of her duties, she was 
alert. She came to life, now that she was needed, un- 
snapping safety pins, pulling off the shirt, removing the 
diaper. It only took her a second to enter the bathroom and 
turn on the water in the tub — she was careful to see that 
it was not too hot — and to tie a towel about her waist, and 
to place the soap easily within reach. She was surprised 
that she felt so happy. 

Her heart was pouding as she lay the baby in the tub, 
and within her was a tremendous joy as she eased the 
splashing water over its wriggling body and ‘watched its 
delight. 

‘Catherine!’ she heard suddenly. 

‘Catherine!’ It was a rough tone and it fiplitenied her. 
It came from downstairs and it rose above the music. 
Perhaps someone was coming to take her child away. Just 
now — at this moment — after her searching so long. 

‘Coming,’ she answered, deciding it was better to investi- 
gate. Removing the towel from her waist, she folded it, 
turned, and followed the sound of the voice to the floor 
below. 

-‘Kitty,’ George said as she entered the room, ‘why are 
you pottering around upstairs when you have a perfectly 
good husband down here? I thought you were going to 
bed.’ 

p Oh, it’s only you, Gears? Catherine answered in 
aN 

‘Who did you think it was, Kit?’ he asked, picking up 
the burned out cigar which had fallen to the floor. 

‘I— I- don’t remember,’ Catherine said after a while. 
Looking at the window she saw that the leaves had dried 
against the panes and were now dropping backwards on an 
arm of wind, to fall along the garden grass. 

‘Did you sleep at all?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ Catherine said, ‘I had a little nap.’ 

‘I think I must have dropped off, too,’ George remarked, ` 
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bending to relight his cigar. The paper was crumpled 
beside him: 

Catherine sat down opposite Geor ge on the couch, and 
they waited together like two worn and smoky andirons 
before the fire, exhausted now into grey embers which 
flared suddenly red when the door opened. 

‘Well, I thought you’d be in bed,’ Stacy said, pulling at 
her gloves. Above her head in the open doorway, Catherine 
could see the moon watching her with its yellow eye. 

‘I feel better,’ Catherine announced, giving her daughter 
a smile. ‘A little rest was just what I needed.’ And it was 
true. She felt better than she had earlier, with her mind 
still echoing with dreams, indistinct, unrecallable, but ~ 
pleasant. In the morning she knew that she would be able 
to tell the doctor without hesitation that she had had a 
good visit. ‘ 

‘And there wasn’t any need to worry,’ George acted 
turning to Stacy. ‘Not a peep from upstairs.’ 

‘Good. I’ll fix some coffee.? And then there was J 
sound of Stacy’s high heels tripping into the kitchen. 

Catherine rose and crossed the room to the window. As- 
she parted the curtains, a panel of light pointed to the 
garden where the leaves, animated by the wind, circled in 
dance below the tangled willows, then scattered across the 
grass, and when the wind died, fluttered to rest behind 
the moss-backed tree trunks. It was quiet now except for, 
the scratching of the branch tips on the slate roof-top, 
and within the room, the music. 

‘Do we need this?’ Stacy asked when she had returned 
with the coffee cups. George shook his. head and Stacy 
snapped the radio off. She put the tray down on a small 
table before mane one more trip to the kitchen. . 

‘By the way,’ Catherine heard her daughter say as she 
paused, cream pitcher in one hand, against the arch. which’ 
led to the dining-room, ‘is somebody taking a bath upstairs? 
I hear the water running.’ 
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I 


T was during the time when the people of London were 

ine their daily lives within the element of war. 

Catherine Mowbray was in the basement of her house 

in the square after dinner, preparing plums for bottling 

while she waited for the air-raid warning to sound. She 

was hampered by a heavy coat over slacks and a jersey; 

her torch was in her pocket and a whistle hung round her 

neck, for it was her night on duty and she was ready to 

. run to the firewatchers’ post the moment the signal came. 

On the dresser her grey steel helmet was waiting like 

another vegetable dish. It was an evening like many 

` others; she had no inner warning that anything would 
pappen to her household before the next night. 

She was small and quick, and she worked competently, 
but without pleasure or pride; her mind was simply a time- 
table. It was of equal importance that she should prepare a 
thermos of cocoa for her father-in-law, the writer, working 
upstairs, and leave one of tea ready for her husband 
when he should come in, as that she should preserve the 
plims to add to the nation’s store of food, and be ready 
and able to put out the fire-bombs which might destroy 
her city. She had to fit in her own. profession and her 
preoccupations as a mother on whatever level she could. 
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There had been times near the beginning when she had 
feared protectively for those she loved, and had even 
been sensitive to horror and disaster in the world beyond. 
Standing in line outside the butcher’s, she had flinched 
from headlines of bad news repeated again and again on ` 
the newspaper parcels of women coming out of the shop. 
Once, when autumn bonfires were burning in the square, 
she had waited at the fishmonger’s behind a lovely Jewess 
and felt guilty because of her instant association of flames 
with that face. Now she lived in a small world of duties 
and difficulties, in which time was like a coat which is too 
tight under the arms. She gave service instead of love, 
and hardly knew what stage the battle had reached. 

Upstairs, alone and detached in a small sucks of light, ner 
father-in-law was writing: 

‘Thereafter white Ionic pillars broke across Georgian panelling 
like a line of Greek in a page of eighteenth-century prose; 
ceilings arched into the half-domes of templés, and the pagan 
ram’s skull looked out, in wood and brass and marble, on drawing- 
rooms and on the London streets.’ 


He paused and reached for a small note-pad. ‘War is a 
terrible thing,’ he jotted down. ‘Your women become 
obsessed with either food or sex.’ : 

He lived in the rooms on the first floor, an acute and 
critical observer, and did not permit the war to make ‘any 
difference to his work or his way of life, but-he was watching. 
with interest its effect on others. As he turned back to his -- 
essay, ‘Idioms of the Inanimate’, the air-raid warning was 
sounded in a series of disheartening echoes, and down in the > 
kitchen Catherine stopped packing plums into bottles and 
ran up to the front door. 

“You will come down,.von a you?’ she called, ‘but he did 
not hear, for the guns had.started. Sounds of hate, fury, 
clacketing spite and tumultuous indignation made her 
passage across the square seem like pushing a lawn-mower 
through damp grass. A lull in the noise merely uncovered. 
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the sound of aeroplanes and the vicious chirp of shell 
fragments planing down. Some of them were red-hot like 
shooting stars. She hoped that she did not look either 
frightened or pleased with herself as she came into the 
light and tobacco smoke of the firewatchers’ basement room. 

Here all was orderly and monotonous. Pails were filled 
with “water and pumps set out in readiness. The kettle 
was put on for tea by the woman who always came in and 
made the tea whether it was her night on duty or not. 
Everyone signed the attendance book, and the leader for 
the night filled in a form giving the numbers present, and 
sent a messenger out into the roar of the rampant city to 
deliver it to the wardens’ post around the corner. 

The firewatchers took it in turns to crouch in pairs for 
an hour behind the sand-bags at the top of the basement 
steps, from which they could see all the houses in the 
square, which was their territory. Catherine was one of the 
first two on duty, with Miss Osborne, a local welfare 
worker. l 

‘Wonderful barrage tonight, isn’t it?’ she said to 
Catherine in the fire-shot dark. ‘And all done by girls, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh dear! Whereas I spent an hour today mending 
table linen.’ 

a ‘Well, we each have our different tasks, haven’t we? 
band the standards in our homes mean so much.’ 

The raid was moving away from them to the south, 
and bombs were dropping on the other side of the river, 
but Catherine no longer thought with anxiety of friends 
who were now in danger, and no longer felt shame at 
being glad when death and destruction moved to someone 
else’s* part of the sky. As she noted an upward burst of 
light on the horizon, and the hot glare following it, she 
was making calculations about the week’s meat ration. 
This shrinking of the soul might: be humiliating, but she 
was used to it..She minded more that the world of fantasy 
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itself was devastated and pitiful; even her dreams were 
about buns or bacon, that she did not have enough of them 
to go round. 

‘How much better it would be if everything were a 
great deal worse!’ she said aloud, suddenly vicious against 
her house on the other side of the square, wondering how 
much she would mind if it were split and scattered’ by a 
bomb. 

‘I don’t think you mean that,’ Miss Osborne’s voice 
coaxed her. 

‘I’m so tired of pretending that everything is normal, 
when I have to cope with abnormality all the time. I think 
we should all eat at a field kitchen in the garden of the ‘4 
square.’ 

While Miss Osborne was replying with gentle reproof 
and forgiveness, the raiders returned overhead. The 
familiar sounds started up all round them again, with some 
new ones, like flowers which have just opened in a crowded 
herbaceous border, and along the square, strolling (but 
not ostentatiously); came the tall post warden, with an 
assistant warden in attendance, on a surprise inspection of 
the firewatching posts. 

‘Good evening. We had nothing to do, so we’ve come for 
a cup of tea.’ 

He was the most relaxed person she had seen that 
night, dedicated to danger, effective in its company. Waerd 
he made his rounds, she knew, the bands of miscellaneous 
defenders were unified and heartened, their apprehensive- 
headaches soothed. 

‘At least the war has given me that,’ she thought, with a 
kind of exasperated pride. For the post warden was her ` 
husband, who in the morning would be garrulous*in a 
grey cardigan, nervous at breakfast because he had mislaid 
a ‘secret’ pamphlet from the Home Office. This opportunity 
to admire him argued with her acceptance of him as an 
amiable ineffectual, and her long-standing resentment 
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that he had taken it for granted that when his father 
became a widower he should live with them and dominate 
their home. From that time Catherine had given up hope 
that her husband would ever cease to be an overshadowed 
son, or break away from the post in a minor museum with 
which he contented himself. She blamed him for the things- 
which troubled her about their daughter; it had not been 
good for Imogen to grow up with an overpowering grand- 
father, and a father who did not assert himself. 

But when he came up the steps again and she watched 
him go out into the dangerous streets, Catherine admitted 
that she, too, had taken refuge from her ambitions by 
working hard at whatever else life threw up for her to do. 
When she was a dramatic student the proscenium of a 
theatre had been for her the mantel of a hearth, round 
which audiences might warm themselves at the very fire 
of life, but she had never become an actress. Instead, she 
was a reputable teacher of elocution and speech-training, 
and it was her pupils who were well known. 

No incendiaries were dropped that night. Early in the 
morning Catherine woke in a deck-chair in the fire- 
watchers’ room with a mouth rusty from strong tea, and a 
feeling that she had grit in her clothes. It was like grit 
in her mind, too, that she had complained to Miss Osborne 
about her paltry difficulties. 

There was no noise now, but the air was tense. Two 
Watchers were still on duty by the sand-bags; the rest — 
the sad, fierce Austrians, the middle-aged English — were 
stretched or huddled among the equipment, sleeping out 
their wasted night. All at once a single aeroplane, racing 
home like a witch from a sabbath, dropped two impressive 
bombs in the main road on the side away from the square. 
‘All clear!’ came the steadfast note of the sirens immediately 
afterwards, and the leader for the night instantly made 
a note of it in the log-book,- with the exact time, and 
signed it. f 
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‘Squad dismissed,’ he said. 

Catherine and Miss Osborne came up the steps together. 
‘T’m afraid I talked very stupidly last night,’ Catherine 
apologized, ‘you must think I have no sense of proportion.’ 

They dawdled together across the square in the sunshine, 
back to an ordinary day. Old Mr Mowbray, standing at his 
window in a leonine dressing-gown, looked down at them, 
two women with flattened hair carrying their steel helmets, 
talking together, while five hundred yards behind them 
the smoke and dust from the last bombs made a furrowed 
column above the houses and the trees, 

‘They barely even turn to look at it,’ he noticed. ‘I 
suppose it isn’t in Robert’s post area, and is of no interest. 
They’re pronat telling each other how hard it is to get 
really good cats’ meat nowadays.’ 

‘It’s the luncheons!’ Catherine was saying recklessly. 
‘I still give lessons three afternoons a week, and it’s so 
difficult to get to THE studio in time that I think I shall 
have to give it up.’ 

‘Ah, but that would be giving up your own individuality, 
your self-expression. We should never do that. I have a 
much better idea — I’ll send my Roxana to help you.’ 

-No stage director, Catherine thought, would have allowed 
the speech that followed to be delivered without a change 
from the bright social voice to a note more serious and 
confidential, but Miss Osborne went on exactly as befor. 


‘Roxana Shaw — she’s not quite eighteen, so she hasn i= 
been called up yet. She’s been working in a factory and ` 


living in a hostel quite near here, where the warden is a 
great friend of mine. Unfortunately, shé stayed out the 
whole of one night and came home rather drunk. Of course 
my friend had a serious talk with her, and agreed to, give 
her another chance. But she did the same thing a few weeks 
later, and then she was afraid to come back. She was 
missing for nearly a fortnight, and the police found her 
eccrine: in that bombed house at the corner of Rivington 
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Street. As ill-luck would have it, she is pregnant. Naturally 
we feared syphilis. I took her to the hospital at once. No, 
she hasn’t got it. Of course she is not married; she does not 
really know, between four or five Canadians and I think a 
Pole, who is the father.’ 

‘Rape?’ Catherine faltered. 

-‘No. Not rape!’ Miss Osborne inclined her. head, as to a 
pleasantry. ‘She is really a very charming, nice-mannered 
girl, and seems devoted to her mother, but the mother ran 
off with someone and we haven’t been able to trace her. 
So she has no home to go to, and naturally she can’t 
go back to the hostel.’ 

Catherine paused by a seat under a plane tree. Inexorably 
help was coming to her. 

‘Just now she is with my sister, but there won’t be 
room when my nephew comes home next week. My sister 
says she is a good little cook and an excellent shopper. She 
makes the most delicious soups out of nothing at all.’ 

Catherine’s imagination was numbed with shock, but 
she tried to fight off the experience which was being 
offered to her at her own kitchen stove. “The responsibility.’ 

‘Oh, the confinement is all arranged. She’ll go to the 
St Hilda home a month beforehand, and attend the clinic 
once a week till then.’ 

‘But surely there are places-—’ 

_ Certainly. But it seems such a pity when she could work 
for seven or eight months, and workers are needed so. 
I’ve had a serious talk with her, and you'll find her as good 
as gold. You will be much less tired, and when Roxana’s 
time comes, perhaps J can find you someone else.’ 

Catherine had to agree that the girl should be brought 
to see.her at three o’clock that afternoon. 

They came while she was still washing up after lunch, 
and she took them into the sitting-room, where all day 
long the fowers in the vases wasted their time. 

‘Well, this is my Roxana, Mrs Mowbray.’ 
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Roxana was wearing an imitation black fur coat and no 
hat. Her light hair was built up im a fender off her forehead 
and fell in a bush on to her shoulders. 

“You want someone to help with the cooking?’ she said 
at once, in a kind, eager voice. (No particular twang or 
accent.) 

‘Yes, but I wonder if you have enough experience’ 
Catherine felt that her defence was feeble, and might 
have been better worded. 

‘Why, do you have ever such elaborate dinners, with 
lovely fresh parsley on everything, and soup with little 
fried pieces in it?’ She was full of enthusiasm. ‘My mother 
taught me to cook, and she said everything must have a 
taste. I can do’ omelettes and casseroles. I know about 
rations, too, because when my Mum went away I looked 
after the house — my sister’s and father’s house, that was — 
for nearly a year.’ 

“You enjoy cooking, don’t you, Roxana?’ Miss Osborne 
put in. 

‘Oo, yes.’ Roxana’s eyes were blue-grey and faintly 
slanted; their underlids seemed a little swollen (though not, 
Catherine felt sure, from crying) and now her pupils 
disappeared to a mere twinkle. 

Catherine emphasized in vain that her husband’s two 
assistant wardens and old Mr Mowbray’s secretary came 


for lunch every day, and her own daughter when she was | 


on leave from the A.T.S., and that old Mr Mowbray had 
to have a different lunch — something special — at a different 
` time, taken up to him; that the evening meal, for which 


the old man came downstairs and to which he often invited 


people, had to be the crowning effort of the day. 

‘A lot for you to do,’ Roxana nodded sympathetically. 
‘How soon did you want anybody?’ 

It seemed that this girl, with her unashamed composure 
and her unlikely attitude towards cooking, would soon be 
saying: ‘Well, we women must help each other, mustn’t 
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we? With an effort Catherine imagined the policeman’s 
torch lighting up the bombed house, falling on bursting 
laths, dog’s ordure, a crushed lampshade, picking out the 
girl’s fair hair in a dank corner. She must have lost her 
social self-possession then! Catherine was, in fact, never to 
see Roxana lose it, and it occurred to her now that perfect 
poise was the result of being what she had never been: 
the heroine of her own story. (‘Poor C.;’ she had found 
written on old Mr Mowbray’s pad one day, ‘never the 
centre of any stage, not even her own.’) 

Before very long it was arranged that for the sum of 
two pounds a week the Mowbrays were to take a heroine 
into their home. 


II 

The first effect was a great increase in the letters, telegrams 
and telephone calls which came to the house — letters in 
all sorts of handwritings from writers of various ranks in 
several different armies, forwarded at first from the hostel; 
telephone calls nearly all from transatlantic voices, casual 
but persistent. Old Mr Mowbray had his first view of 
- Roxana when his secretary called her from the kitchen 
one morning, while Catherine was out, to answer one of 
these. Roxana took the call in his study, not knowing that 
‘she should have used the extension in the hall, and she 
“smiled at him over the mouthpiece as she refused whatever 
invitation was offered. 

‘You see, I’m not going out much at present,’ she 
explained intimately to him when she had rung off. 

‘The Venus type,’ he summed her up, ‘eternally sensuous, 
and basically cold,’ but he had not thus dismissed her from 
his mind, for in the meals she cooked he recognized a 
creative gift, and praised it generously. She would take 
two wizened and unpromising scallops and by acts of 
tenderness and respect transform them into a dish which 
comforted and uplifted the mind. Her sauces, even with 
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the materials they had to use that year, had a gracious 
quality, which cannot be taught to those who do not 
possess the idea in their imagination. She loved the sharp 
fiery drama of frying. (being cruel to be kind) and the 
lullaby simmering of a casserole. She knew exactly when 
to stop cooking an omelette. 

‘But it’s like having a talking bird in one’s s house,’ 
Catherine thought, one afternoon as she lay resting and 
trying to assess the feelings that were disturbing her. She 
was resting for ten minutes exactly by the wristwatch of a 
neat and sparkling V.A.D., for she had just given a pint of 
her blood for the armies in.the Middle East. She lay on a 
canvas bed in a classroom of one of the local schools, 
noticing the contrast between the grey, shapeless blood 
‘donors, lying on their backs, and the fresh brilliant young 
women who moved about, quite kindly, dealing with them. 
Roxana had taken a great deal off her hands, and set her 
free for other. things, so that she was able to enrol as a 
blood donor, and collect war-savings in the square. She had 
time, too, to help pack Red Cross parcels, and she served 
one night a week at a canteen in a large air-raid shelter 
(welsh rarebits made with potato, harsh cocoa mixed with 
milky water and saccharine. One teaspoon, that had to be ` 
tied to the counter). ; 

She was bound to ‘say that Roxana worked with 
enthusiasm and good temper and that she did not aggres- 
sively exert charm. But the attraction with which her flesh 
was endowed was far more lavish than was biologically 
‘necessary. It drew not only possible mates, but also the 
elderly, and women, too. Old Mr Mowbray’s secretary had 
hardly seen the girl before she said: ‘Poor child, how brave 
she is!’ and began to knit a great-shawl, for which if was 
extremely difficult to get the fine shetland wool. 

So far only one member of the household had refused to 
marvel at the talking bird, and yet Catherine was not 
comforted -by the only -voice that spoke on the other side. 
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It. distressed her that her daughter Imogen, on leave from 
‘the A.T.S. the week before, should have been as unsympa- 
thetic as a machine-gun: ‘We have a lot of that in camp. 
It only happens to the girls who ask for it, never the good 
types. Disgusting, and such a nuisance to everyone. You 
can always tell the ones who are going to ask for it, the 
moment they arrive.’ - 

Yes, Catherine thought, but do they always know how 
powerfully they are asking for it? Imogen herself certainly 
stifled any appeal in her own looks, even her amber hair, ` 
sleek as a fondled spaniel, by refusing the smallest gesture 
or inflection that might be ending. 

‘She seems happy enough,’ Robert always said: in a 
voice which showed he was not going to discuss it, and 
indeed Imogen appeared utterly content with army life,. 

-and.when she came on leave nearly always brought her 
great friend from the camp, a heavy girl who had no home 
in London. The two of them were met at the station by a 
barrister whom they called Uncle Jim, who had been at ` 
school with Robert. They went to theatres with him, and 
dined in. restaurants with him, and spent afternoons 
playing gramophone records in his flat in the Temple., It 
was all, thought Catherine, quite, quite false, but it 
occupied their time and made them feel superior about 
ae men of their own age. ; 
<- ‘Would you like a cup of tea?’ asked the radiant V.A.D.. - 
"With or without sugar?’ 

Catherine accepted with relief. She had heen on the. 
brink of wishing that her daughter might be anything 
else but a ramrod of duty and rightness, even if it meant 
that she were a shameless slut. 

. Méanwhile Roxana, in the most cheerful of smocks, was 
sitting in the Mowbrays’ kitchen, filling in a form which 
requested the Canadian Red Cross to send clothes for her 
baby. She chose the name of the nicest man she knew as 
its father, a Canadian pilot officer called Steve McNeil. - 
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He was boisterous and extravagant, with a hearty kindness 
which seemed more of a social code than a trait of character. 
He liked jitterbugging and going about in large exuberant 
parties, singing repetitive songs and drinking rye whisky, 
and making obstreperous, rough-and-tumble love. Roxana 
asked for nothing better. ‘Born for naught else than this,’ 
_she could have said, entering the enormous dance-hall to 
follow his erratic steps. 
When she had finished filling in the form she began to 
write a letter: 


‘Dear Steve, 

The above is my address, please note. It is a nice house and 
belongs to a famous author, Benjamin Mowbray. I expect you 
have heard of him. He is ever so nice and very kind. Old of 
course. Well Steve I am going to have a baby. Eyeryone is . 
being ever so kind and I have just been writing to the Canadian ` 
Red X for some clothes for it. They send lovely things patchwork 
quilts all hand done sometimes. I feel fine now and Mrs Mowbray 
the son’s wife is teaching me a lot of cooking. I go into a special 
nursing-home to rest a month before and I expect they will 
send me into the country to have my baby. The only thing is 
my Mum has not wrote to me. I writ her twice at her sisters 
and she could be such a help to me at present. Well Steve I 
have not heard from you since you went back. How are the boys? 
We had some fun didn’t we? Don’t forget to write. I am not 
dancing any more for now of course. Cheerio. God bless you. 
Much love from Roxana.’ wa 

There'was no answer to this letter, but she wrote again. 
She heard nothing till Christmas. : 

On Christmas morning Roxana was humming in the 
warm kitchen among spicy and savoury smells, while 
subdued growling and small intermittent explosions’ tame 
from the bird roasting in the oven. Under the flowered 
smock she was growing more bell-shaped, but. slie still 
stood serenely upright on her strong tapering legs, which 

narrowed almost to bladés behind the ankles. Service 
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Christmas cards propped up all over the dresser and the 
mantelpiece offered her their greetings from camps and 
battlefields. By the posts of the last few days she had 
received stockings which were no more than a bloom ọn 
the leg, and fabulous sweets from Egypt, and hundreds of 
cigarettes, as well as tightly packed parcels of food, which 
she had generously thrown into the household’s resources. 
When Catherine came into the kitchen with letters and 
parcels which had been brought that morning, she felt, 
watching Roxana unpack a present from India 'añd lift 
out a sari of mingled cloudy and glittering gold, that her 
own gift of a pound and a carton of bath powder had been 
inadequate by this standard. She opened a tin of butter 
and began mashing it in a basin with a wooden spoon, 
while Roxana, draped in the gold cloud, opened her post 
and gave a clear, childish commentary: ‘Nothing from my 
Mum; I did think she would have wrote to me for Christ- 
mas. ... Oo dear, this is from the Scotch boy I’m engaged 
to. The warden at the hostel made me write. ... He says - 
he’ll forgive me... but not yet... . He says I’m not to 
write to him. . . . He says I oughtn’t to go to Church. 
Well, I don’t think God’s as angry with me as all that!... 
Oo, someone’s sent me some perfume. Now I just wanted 
some perfume. It’s a French name -— doesn’t it smell 
different?’ Then her piping voice sharpened: ‘Oo, here’s 
my letter come back.’ 

She stared at it and twisted suddenly to the window with 
a hand to her mouth. The sari slipped hazily to the floor. 
Catherine recognized the gesture as of the theatre, but 
tried not to judge it insincere. She leaned over the bowl and 
saw that the letter was addressed to Pilot Officer Stephen 
McNeil, and that an official stamp on it said that it could 
not be delivered because this officer was missing after an 
operational flight. ‘Rather a cruel way to do it,’ she thought. 
‘After all, it might have been from someone who really 
cared for him.’. 
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“You see,’ said Roxana, turning back with tears enlarg- 
ing her eyes. ‘I don’t know — but he might be the father of 
my baby!’ i P 

Doggedly untheatrical herself, Catherine came round 
the table and curved round Roxana an arm which made a - 
stern duty of kindness. ‘Can this be war’s bitterest tragedy 
which leaves me so unmoved?’ she thought, as she said in a 
quiet sane voice that men.who were missing were often 
found again quite soon. ‘She is not convulsed or shuddering. 
She just wears her tears as an enhancement. At least she is 

-honest — she only said he might be the baby’s father. 
Perhaps if I listen I shall understand.’ 

-Roxana was lamenting in a light, unchoked voice: ʻI, 
bought him a Christmas present, a wallet, a real good 
leather one, because he used to keep his money just any- 
how. He never was one to write much; his family used to 
complain. But he’d turn up just the same and we used to 
have such fun. You never had to queue for anything 
with him, and taxis always came — even in the dark. And 
he said I could jive better than any English girl he’ d met. 
He was pretty good himself, too.’ 

Catherine thought: ‘I think I could take my arm away 
now.’ Aloud she said quite gently: ‘Would you like to have a 
cup of tea, Roxana, and then go and lie Bonne IT can manage 
the dinner.’ 

` ‘Oo no, thank you. I shall be all right: That bird! I 
ought to baste it.’ She gathered the sari from the floor 
without looking at it. ‘He always gave me such lovely 
presents. I expect some of the boys will write and tell me 
what happened. Oo, life is crool!’ 

Robert came into the kitchen for a corkscrew and heard 
Roxana’s last line. She was holding the shining gauze im her 
hands and looking up high with eyes lustrous with sorrow. 
Catherine went out of the kitchen to find the corkscrew, and 
to explain to her husband: ‘Roxana has just had news that her | 
favourite possible father of the baby is missing on operations.’ 
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Robert could usually be counted on to follow a lead, but 
this time he was inattentive to her. irony, and thought 
‘that Roxana should instantly stop cooking the dinner and 
go to bed, that they should telephone someone to come and 
be with her, or get Miss Osborne to comfort her. Roxana 
was the brave heroine of Christmas Day. 

- But Imogen’s contempt was not detached and she could 
not let the situation rest. She wrote to a friend who worked 
on: the records of the Canadian forces. “Just as I thought,’ 
she said when the reply came. ‘He was only missing for 
twenty-four hours at the end of November. He had a 
slight injury to one foot. He’s back on ops. again. No 
wonder he doesn’t find Roxana so fascinating now she’s 
trying to father the baby on to him.’ - 

Catherine looked at Imogen’s legs, planted on the hearth- 
rug. They were not fat or ill-shaped; they were simply 
unconsidered stalks in khaki stockings. 

‘At least she’s honest,’ she thought, ‘She doesn’t pretend 
—as I:do — a tolerance she doesn’t feel. But it gets mono- 
tonous to go on saying of the young that at least they are 
honest.’ Aloud she said: ‘Please, Imogen, don’t tell Roxana 
about your discoveries.’ 

‘Me? I never speak to the girl. But it’s interesting -to 
know something she doesn’t.’ 

Catherine was sewing rings on to blackout curtains. The 
dark material flowed under her hands and provided no 
distraction for her thoughts. She looked at her daughter 
‘and knew for a moment that she was seeing a reflection of 
herself. But what could she do about it? The curtains must’ 
be finished and hung before dark, and she had to be at the 
shelter canteen by seven. 
I 
There+was a long lull in the bombing, but the shelter 
canteen stayed opén. London heard sounds at night which 
were like the.slamming of doors on the horizon, and the 
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shelterers did not want to risk losing-their places in the 
large dormitories. The only difference was that the helpers 
didnot stay to sleep on the narrow metal bunks-and cook 
breakfast early in the morning; they shut the canteen at 
eleven and went home. Catherine almost always missed 
the last bus and walked the mile and a half to the square 
down the long main road. The dimmed lamps gave no 
more light than the stars. Dark serious lorries were the 
only traffic. The pavements were full of a shadowy, 
shuffling crowd, who could not see each other’s faces. 
‘She was not in the least afraid of them. They were all 
looking for Roxana, she thought scornfully, as she moved 
among them, detached and safe. When footsteps came up 
behind her and matched themselves to hers, she was 
quite prepared to talk in an unmoved, reasonable tone for 
the rest of the journey. The way she ee her words 
was protection enough. 

The listening machines at the coast, turning their 
enormous ears in the dark, were not more sensitive to a 
tremor in space than this wandering, seeking company. 
Few of them walked there week after week, but sometimes, 
it did happen that one of these unseen companions recog- 
nized on another night Catherine’s particular way of 
displacing the air, and fell in again beside her. 

‘How late you are tonight! Shelter still full?’ 

‘She, too, would be able to identify the voice, the foot- 
step, and a slight thickening of the dimness. She always 
hoped to be alone, for the rhythm of walking in the dark 
freed her from her usual preoccupations, and even roused 
from memory lines from poems she used to read: 


‘Flee into some forgotten night, and be 
Of all dark long my moon-bright company .. .’ 


One ‘night she forsook her detachment. She was preparing 
to cross the dark canyon of the road to the bus stop on the 
other side, when a voice close to her said: ‘Good evening, 
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honey!’ It was a voice without rasp or clenching; it danced 
warmly like waterlight under a bridge. Catherine, whose 
work and pleasure was in voices, replied with a ‘Good- 
evening!’ almost of delight, just before she stepped into 
the void. 

Several minutes later the same voice found her uner- 
ringly among the small group at the bus stop. 

‘Are you really in a great hurry? The last bus has gone, 
you know.’ 

The group was dispersing. It did not occur to her to 
pretend that she was not the person who had answered 
him on the other side of the road. 

‘I’m sorry.’ She did not know what formula to use. 
T’m on my way home and I’m very tired. I shouldn’t have 
answered.’ 

“Well, there are no rules,’ he said cheerfully. 

It was impossible to prevent his walking with her. She 
had put herself in the wrong,. and her footsteps, refusing 
to keep time with his, protested that it was not her 
accustomed place. This was a situation for Roxana, not for 
her, and she could only remain withdrawn and reinstate 
‘herself as quickly as possible. 

Meanwhile thé luminous voice flowed re her, telling 
her about himself. He was a Greek; his English had been 
learned in Texas, when at seventeen he went there to 
„work in the mines. He was on a forty-eight hour pass from < 
a gun at the coast, a gun which recoiled into mud after it 
had been fired. He had parents and sisters in Athens; 
it was two years since he had had any news of them. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘are you in uniform?’ 

‘No, but my daughter is,’ she seized her opportunity. 
‘She’s home on leave now. And my husband is an air-raid 
warden.’ 

‘And you — what do you do? What do you like doing best?’ 

The friendliness of the question was so unexpected that 
she left out the whole rag-bag of her war-work and her 
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struggles with -her house, and told him instead about her 
teaching and her feeling for the theatre, and his listening _ 
was so peaceful that she said more than she had meant. 
Gradually her footsteps relented and stopped quarrelling 
with his own walk, which had a swing like skating. 

‘Oh, life is wonderful, isn’t it?’ he said, when she paused. 
‘And especially when you know what you want.’ * 

All her disappointments rose in her throat at this, but 
suddenly another feeling surprised her, like a warm current 
in a cold sea: a spontaneous liking for the man at her side, 
whose home was a gun emplacement, who had, been 
working in a mine at seventeen, who could say such a 
preposterous thing in the darkened street of a town in the 
middle of a war. What relief, what refreshment it was to — 
allow even so small an outflowing emotion! It made. her 
put out her hand to find the crook of his arm. He accepted 
this without a word, but his elbow bent instantly to cradle 
her fingers. ; 

There are moments of silence and change, and it is only 
‘afterwards seen that the tide has turned, the trees are 
blowing in another direction. In liking the Greek for 
being himself, Catherine once more began to have a self 
that could be liked, and the happiness of this true rein- 
statement made her smile in the dark. As they walked on, 
the crowd in the street became a fellowship; her heart 
reached out towards her home, and she thought of her 
husband as he had been when they first met, a subaltern 
in that other war about which she knew so little, decorated ’ 
once for bravery, and loved by his men. For how long, she 
wondered, had:she been living in a cage of rules and 
‘duties, just a useless, useful woman? Now she could be 
proud of her father-in-law, obstinately staying in London, 
writing his incongruous books through the air-raids 
which he disregarded. Now she could feel sorry for Roxana — 
had she indeed been jealous of that pathetic little flash-in- 
the-pan? But when she thought of Imogen,.it was like a 
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dréam in which someone most dear is shivering in the cold, 
out of reach, alone and unhelped. She must hurry home 
and prove the dream not true. 

Meanwhile, she was talking to the Greck about actors, 
and the exacting audience which demands that a player 
shall be translated into his part, yet longs for him to reveal 
himself and his private thoughts. 

‘It’s like the enemy,’ he said, ‘you only know him by his 
performance in public, but you’d give anything to find out 
what’s going on in his mind.’ 

‘I’ve wondered, when there’s a German plane e 
over us, whether the pilot is an exultant brute, or if (as 
they say) he’s just an underfed boy of seventeen with 
paper soles to his boots.’ 

He laughed, not gaily, as he swung along. Then ‘he 
slowed his steps: ‘I’m going too fast; you’re tired, and we 
shall get there too soon.’ 

Presently she said: ‘I’m nearly home.’ 

His arm clipped her hand ore closely. ‘Could Is see you 
tomorrow? I don’t leave till six.’ 

Her impulse was to ask him back to her house for a cup 
of tea, to offer to write, to send parcels, to put him up 
when he next came on leave — all the things which would 
only put her in the right as a middle-aged woman being 
motherly to a homeless ally, and in the end become extra 
duties on the time-table. She had to find another way of 
thanking him, even if it meant delay in reassuring herself 
that all was well in her home. 

- He accepted in silence her assurance that he could not 
see her tomorrow. They walked on more slowly, her hand 
in his arm, and she said nothing as they passed her turning 
to the square. Instead, they took the quiet road under the 
trees by the canal, and near the bridge they paused. He 
folded-his arms gently round her, trustfully gathering in 
the unknown and the incongruous, saying: ‘You are 
wonderful. I was so lucky to find you.’ | 
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She kissed him instead of making her usual reply to 
flattery, and for a moment they shared peace and quietness 
and human warmth. Then she said: ‘Sweet honey Greek’ 
(he accepted that, too) ‘I shall never forget you.’ 

Afterwards he walked away without a word,:and she 
stood for a moment listening to his footsteps before return- 
ing to her housé, brimming with the love and caré she 
was ready to lavish on it, newly confident that just by 
being herself she could give happiness and be happy. 
“When he had crossed the bridge she was glad to hear that 
he whistled a tune and timed his steps to it. 

Her house received her without enthusiasm, as she let 
herself into the darkened hall. She was not allowed any 
time to reflect on what she had learned in the last hour, 
for she heard the roaring voice with which old Mr Mowbray 
from time to time tore the skin of life, and the more 
ominous quiet tone with which he exposed and lacerated 
what was underneath. 

She found him unexpectedly in the dining-room, where 
the light shone down on the table already laid for breakfast. 
Imogen stood driven against the sideboard, her back to 
packets of cereal and a pile of bowls. Under her ardent 
hair, her face was white and stiff, as if it had been injected 
with venom. 

‘— and you,’ Mr Mowbray turned as Catherine came in 
and immediately added a tirade to include her: ‘You, 
with your terrible housewife’s conscience! When do you~ 
ever show the desire to please instead of only the desire 
, to be right? You set this unfortunate girl an example of 
duty without grace, and you should not be surprised that 
out of her poor bursting heart she commits an, act of 


humiliating meanness!’ . 
Imogen gave a snort of appalling laughter and upset a 
packet of wheatflakes on the sideboard. ° 


It is always one’s former self that is guilty, Catherine 
thought, as she asked: ‘What has a to upset you, 
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Father? Why are you scolding us, and — and chanting so?’ 

“You must forgive me if I am frank,’ he ordered. ‘I am 
in great distress of mind.’ i 

‘What’s happened?’ Catherine turned -to her daughter, 
who was now standing formally to attention, hardly a 
crease showing in her uniform, even at this time of night. 
Oh, she had been right to think that she should hurry 
home! 

‘Someone rang up,’ Imogen said, ‘for Roxana.’ 

‘So late? One of her admirers?’ 

‘So 1 supposed,’ said Mr Mowbray, beginning to tramp 
up and down and managing to sustain powerful indig- 
nation even through his narrative. ‘So I supposed, half an 
hour ago, when I lifted the receiver in my room and heard 
Imogen answering a young man who asked for our cook. 
I heard him apologize decently and say he was an army 
doctor and that the matter was urgent. Naturally, as the 
call was not for me, I listened no further. William 
Pumphrey was preparing to leave — he dined, as you know — 
and when I came downstairs with him there was Imogen 
still at the telephone, mouthing bitter falsehoods. Roxana _ 
was no longer here, she said. We did not know where she 
had gone, she said. As she was about to bear an illegitimate 
child it was likely that she might be using another name. 
I cried to William that he must let himself out and rushed 
to the telephone, but I was too late. She rang off. She had 
refused to tell me anything about it.’ 

The bad dream had been true, and Catherine felt her 
daughter’s unhappiness like a pain in her own body. For 
in meaning to punish Roxana for being loved and wanted, 
when she had done nothing to deserve it, Imogen had 
shown despair and denied the generosity of the world. 

“Although the voice I heard,’ Mr Mowbray went on 
fastididusly, ‘had some sort of American or Canadian 
accent, it was that of an educated man, a man of res- 
ponsibilities. The matter was urgent, he said. He had had 
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great difficulty in tracing the girl to our house. Such a man 
has the care of soldiers who are fighting battles and dying 
deaths we know little about, for whom women like Roxana 
are their light comfort, their home. from home, their 
English Rose, their anything they wish — see how success- 
fully she is now, faute de mieux, playing the angel in our 
house! What is more likely than that some man, dying, 
wished her at his side? And from this house — this house 
where I live — comes only a lie and a spiteful message!’ 

‘Well, you needn’t worry,’ Imogen could not resist 
contradicting. “The man died months ago, and miles away.’ 

Her grandfather paused by the fireplace, under the 
portrait of himself which he so much disliked, in the robes 
of his honorary D.Litt degree. ‘Who was the man?’ he 
.shouted from one end of the room to the other, across the 
table set for a day which might never begin. ‘When did 
this man die?’ 

After a struggling pause Imogen said: ‘In Africa. 
Major Brooks—the man who rang up- was with him. 
After a battle.’ She was beginning to cry now, and Catherine 
went to support her against the violence of her sobs. ‘He 
promised he would find Roxana, to give her a letter. To 
tell her that the man made a will and left her all his money.’ 

‘So that was it! So that was more than you could bear. 
Did he tell you the man’s name?’ 

‘Jim. Jim something, a Canadian. A tank gunner. He l 
wanted her to go to his people. They’ve written, too. 
Major Brooks had been to the hostel. The warden was out 
and nobody could tell him. So he had to wait until she 
telephoned him our address when she came in.’ 

` ‘I insist that we communicate with him the first thing 
tomorrow. I myself—’ 

Imogen shook her disordered head against Catheritie? s 
shoulder: ‘He’s gone. He had to leave at thirteen hours.’ 

‘We must tell Roxana,’ he saus sternly, _ went to the 
door. 
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‘Tomorrow,’ said Catherine. ‘She won’t be up now.’ 

But he had gone to the top of the basement stairs to call 
resonantly down them, as if time was in his hands, and it 
would be whatever hour he wanted. 

‘She hadn’t even written,’ Imogen’s voice shivered out. 
‘He only had the address of some café where she was 
working in the summer. He’s been trying for months. 
Had to wait till he came to London himself. Wasting his 
leave — and all for her.’ 

Catherine rocked her, caressed her shoulder, tried to 
formulate the secret of being happy. ‘I know,’ she said, 
‘I know. I’ve felt the same, watching Roxana become the 
leading lady in my own house. As if that mattered! Don’t 
cry, my poor little girl. We’ll find some way to put it 
straight, and she needn’t know. But to go on thinking 
about’ deserving and punishing makes the whole of life 
into a war. Don’t believe that no one will love you, and that 
fighting is the only thing left. Oh, it’s I who should have 
shown you! Being fond of people is a deliverance, not a 
bondage. It makes you able to be instead of only to do. Like 
a good actor, who moves you before he even says a word.’ 

‘Oh, Mother, all the world is not a stage!’ 

Mr Mowbray was back, and Imogen had pulled away iom 
her. 

‘What is to be done to put this matter right?’ He was 
relentless. 

‘Ring up Mary Hughes,’ said Imogen’s drenched un- 
willing voice. 

‘She works in the Canadian records,’ said Catherine. 
‘She will help us to trace Major Brooks and I can write to 
him.’ (‘Dear Major Brooks, my daughter was beside herself 
with jealousy, but please forgive her for lying to you because 
it was really all my fault. I’m afraid Roxana is quite 
promistuous, but please forgive her because . . .’) 

“You undertake to do that, Imogen?’ 

She made a resigned gesture. 
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Robert Mowbray let himself into the dark hall after 
a late visit to the wardens’ post. He was tired and harassed; 
no bombs had fallen in his area for nine weeks, and there 
was a row going on with the Borough Council over six 
buckets which were missing from one of the firewatchers’ 
posts. He was surprised. to see the ‘dining-room door, ajar 
and a light shining from it, which revealed Roxana coming 
up the basement stairs. 

‘Did somebody call me?’ she asked smiling. ‘I’ve washed 
my hair, and I went to sleep by the kitchen fire. I thought I 
heard someone call.’ : l 

‘I called,’ said old Mr Mowbray, coming to the dining- 
room door. ‘In here, Roxana.’ 

She made an entrance, no more than properly bewildered 
and modest, in a long blue wool dressing-gown. Robert, 
coming in behind her, saw his father holding the lapels 
of his smoking-jacket, and his wife, still in her coat, coming 
round the table to meet her. Imogen, unusually relaxed, ` 
was there too, in a chair in the shadow by the wall. 
Robert went to the end of the room. and stood tapping a. 
knife, wondering why his father had come downstairs, 
and why they were all grouped round this unreal table. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my dear,’ said Mr Mowbray, 
‘there’s something we have to tell you.’ His voice was 
serious but suddenly so kind that Catherine remembered 
Roxana’s confidence in her friendship with God. 

‘Is it about my Mum?’ she asked, alarmed and alert. 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Someone’s been killed?’ 

“Your friend Jim,’ Catherine said gently. “Two or three 
months ago.’ 

‘Jim. . . .’ she repeated, bowing her head, becoming 
very still. Her hair fell round her face. 

Imogen astonished her father by whipping off hér chair 
and taking his arm, turning so that they were both facing 
the mantelpiece. He supposed that she felt that they should 
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not stare at the scene. Then he saw that she had been 
crying, and became entirely absorbed in this discovery. 
Old Mr Mowbray pulled out-one of the chairs from. the 
table for Roxana, and she sat down, with her bottle of 
shampoo and a white towel and a film paper held in front 
` of her. Catherine stood by her and put a hand on her hand, 
feelizig that she might need some comfort, waiting to hear 
. how one of the men who loved her had been killed. 
_ ‘Someone telephoned an hour ago,’ Mr Mowbray said. 
‘We thought you were asleep and he had very little time, 
so he asked us to tell you that he was with your friend 
when he died in Africa, and that he spoke of you then.’ 

‘He has been trying to find you,’ Catherine said, ‘but 
he only had the address of a café where I think you worked.’ 

Roxana looked up. ‘Jim ; . . he was a Canadian,’ she 
said, and her eyes began to glimmer. The light on the white 
tablecloth was reflected up on to her face and hair. She 
looked iridescent, like the petals of narcissi. 

‘He has made a will and left you all he had—’ 

‘Oh, no!’ She was shocked. ‘I don’t want his money.’ 
She did not even ask how much it was. 

‘It will be legally yours. He wished you to have it.’ 

‘T shan’t take it.’ She did not speak in a tone of renuncia- 
tion, only with a convincing- disregard for money as a 
possession, as if she herself did not use currency, but had 
her wants supplied on a quite different system. 

‘His parents have written. They are anxious that you 
should go to them in Canada.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said again immediately. ‘I couldn’t. 
Besides, I like it here.’ . 

“These are serious matters,’ he said ‘they must be 
thought over.’ 7 

‘Tomorrow,’ said Catherine. 

‘It won’t make any difference. Poor Jim! 

‘Poor Jim!’ Imogen’s voice from the other end of the 
room was clear now, but it sounded hollow. ‘Did you see, 
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Father? She can’t even remember him. How could she go 
out to his family or take his money? Poor Jim!’ - 

Roxana turned a calm, wondering face towards the end ` 
of the room and back again. ‘You know,’ she said, ‘they all 
tell you you’re the only one and that they’ll marry you 
and take you back home. It’s no good taking them seriously. 
It doesn’t do, and to tell you the truth, I don’t thirtk it’s 
fair.’ Her generosity was royal. l 

“You are hardly as provident as your namesake,’ said the 
old man. l l 

‘I was called after a lady in a play.’ 

‘Ah, exactly so, exactly so.’ 

‘She gathered together her belongings and stood up with 
a sigh. ‘I don’t know. Death seems to follow me.’ j 

‘Life, too,’ he said. 

She looked at him. Except on Christmas Day she had 
never spoken about her pregnancy. i 

‘Any woman who cooks as you do takes the eer of 
life wherever she goes.’ 

‘Oo, that!’ Recklessly she threw aside one of her greatest 
assets. ‘One thing, I do wish I was educated. Then .when 
things happen you know what to do. Shall I have to write 
to his father and mother?’ 

‘I will help you with the letter,’ he offered, as ea as 
herself. 

How much comfort, Catherine wondered, would the 
combined styles of her father-in-law. and Roxana bring to 
the heartbroken parents in Canada? 

Robert was getting his daughter towards the door. 
‘We’ll go downstairs and make a cup of tea, Jenny.’ 

Roxana gave him a sad smile and watched Imogen 
warily as they passed. ‘Well, thank you very much,» she 
said gracefully to Catherine and Mr Mowbray. ‘I better go 
to bed now. You must all be very tired.’ She looked at them 
with still glimmering eyes and went slowly out. 

‘*Dandelion and tiger-lily—I leave you to Baa . 
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Catherine, which of the two smelled the sweeter tonight. 
And what are you going to do about it. Well, I must get 
back to. work. Has my cocoa thermos gone up?’ 

‘I’ve been out. I don’t know.’ She did her best not to 
sound patient. ‘But tell me if it isn’t there.’ 

“He marched upstairs, not troubling to recall the hard 
words and home truths which had escaped him. They 
were let loose now and people would have to make the 
best of them. 

At last Catherine began to undo her coat, walking along 
the hall. Instead of going up to bed or down to the kitchen, 
she turned for relief into the undisturbed sitting-room, 
switched on a lamp, and sat on the edge of an armchair 
to stare at the green beaks of the hyacinths growing in a 
pot on her desk. (Hyacinths were as rare as orchids that 
year.) By the time they flowered, Roxana would have left 
them, and her baby would have been born. She would have 
a son no doubt. Or perhaps a girl — another heroine? Like 
mother, like daughter, she thought, and put her cheek 
down on her hand. 

Robert brought her a cup of tea. His expression was 
concerned, but there seemed to have been some change 
in the direction of his life. 

‘Our poor Jenny,’ he said, ‘she is in a great turmoil, 
but just beginning to be sorry.’ 

‘She told you about the telephone call?’ 

‘Yes, that was awful. But I think Father was rather 
rough with her. She can’t be expected to understand. the 
ways of a girl like Roxana, and she’s been very unhappy. 
Where’s the aspirin?’ 

“Robert, please forgive me. Roxana squanders everything 
she thas, but I’ve been like a miser. It’s my fault that it’s 
as bad as this. I feel as if I’d let our child go about in rags. 
And mow she won’t let me get anywhere near. I’m 
so thankful you’re here to help her—you’re the only 
person who can.’ 
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‘I think it’s only a phase, but we’ll get her right,’ he 
said firmly, going out with the aspirin. He came back to 
say: ‘Is it true that you said Roxana made you feel of no 
account in your own house? Because that really is folly. 
As if any slut could displace you here! Although,’ he added 
with tenderness, ‘you’re not Cleopatra, we all know.’ 

Tears of fatigue and amusement made the tea almost 
choke her. That was probably the only kind of compliment 
she could really believe in. 
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hunting dog, from the green fields and the brown- 

shadowed ravine remembered from the days when she 
could see. Very often, lately, it had been necessary thus to 
call her straying thoughts to heel, and when she had 
recovered them she would find that her hands had, in the 
meantime, completed some familiar task. Now, she found 
with a slight shock that she had almost completely dressed, 
. and she had hardly been conscious of any of the process. 
She went at her careful pace into the kitchen where her 
fingers moved like delicate antennae about the dishes and 
pans, seeming to touch them a split second before actual 
contact was made. She could not rid herself of a faint 
uneasiness as she made the coffee and took things from the 
refrigeretor, a feeling that though she had recalled her 
wandering thoughts, they had been truant too long, and 
in the meantime something had been neglected or for- 
gotten. She went carefully over her person, making sure 
that she had not put on any garment back to front, or inside 
out; then, with a sudden start, she went into the other 
room and placed her hands lightly on the face of the clock; 
its raised hands told her eleven. She had once risen and 
dressed, unaware that the dawn had not yet broken, and 
had been startled, as she ate her breakfast, to hear a clock 
strike three. She stood before the stove, smelling the coffee 
and the. faint.burnt smell that told her the hot-plate needed 
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cleaning, and remembered that time, with the faint feeling 
of alarm it always caused her. To lose track of the pattern 
of her life was to stray off the path into unknown engulfing 
jungle. Nothing held her to that path but the signposts 
and milestones she had set up for herself; her routine, which 
took her out shopping, or for a walk or a visit, the meals ` 
she carefully prepared for herself—by these she lived, 
setting a limit to each activity, dividing her day, which 
would otherwise become a floating blackness without form, 
and therefore without reason. She glanced quickly into the 
frightening chasm of this possibility — of letting herself 
sink into the timeless darkness from which no one would 
think to rescue her, and she stood back from it firmly. 

She became aware as she stood patiently before the stove 
of the lack of a sensation that usually accompanied this 
morning hour, and turning her head she called ‘Blackie!’ 
She heard a sigh and a faint stirring and then a creaking 
yawn, and in a moment smelled the familiar soft dry odour. 
She heard his nails on the floorboards and presently the 
sensation she had expected, the prickling of his furry side 
against her leg. She put her hand down on to his head as he 
stood there, and then reached up for the biscuits and his 
bowl and began to mix and crumble the brittle shapes 
between her fingers. 

She took her coffee to the table and the dog followed her 
slowly. She put the bowl down on the floor and heard him 
sniff two or three times with strong puffs of his nostrils. 
Then, oddly, she heard him collapsing on to the floor 
again, and the small sounds he made composing himself to 
sleep. She drank her coffee quickly, listening to the passing 
of an occasional car and judged that the roads were damp. 
Rising, she opened the window and put out her hend. 
The air was soft and clinging, as though withholding rain. 

She went to the closet to get her coat. She was impatient 
to get out of this room which seemed too warm and quiet; out . 
in the open air this mist that seemed to be clinging softly 
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to her brain would be dispelled. She called the dog sharply: 
to her and buckled his harness on him, while he stood 
patiently before her, one of his paws resting on her foot. 
Her affection for him was under careful restraint, but now 
she allowed herself to kiss the smooth silky top of his head, 
smelling the fragrance of the clean living fur. ‘Come on,’ 
she said, taking her stick from the corner. She was reassured 
by its presence, by the key in its particular place on the 
table; it'was when she forgot to put things exactly where 
they belonged that a premonition of panic would brush 
her aņd she would try savagely to discipline her mind. - 

It was quiet and mild outside and for a moment she 
stood hesitating, uncertain which way to go. As a rule she 
made off firmly in one direction or another, to avoid un- 
necessary offers of help. Even crossing the busy streets she 
knew that, given time, her own senses and those of the dog 
would guide her safely across, and she preferred it so. She 
would stand at a corner; the rushing of the traffic before 
her gave clear indication of the direction in which it was 
going, anc the traffic lights made an audible clank as they 
changed. Sometimes for days she would go about the town 
without any help, and once somebody asked her the way; 
she liked to remember that. 

She set off towards the park negotiating with perfect 
ease‘ both streets which had to be crossed. Nobody touched 
her'arm or spoke to her, and her thoughts were vague and 
dreamy, hardly taking in her surroundings unless necessity 
recalled them, unless her stick touched something un- 
expected, or the dog paused or seemed puzzled. They 
walked a straight course down the sidewalk and she reflected 
that Blackie was improving as a guide — sometimes he zig- 
zagged continuously giving, she thought, other people too 
much consideration. Now, nothing interrupted the separate 
journey her mind was. making, into the vivid green fields, 
-among the precious lost sights of her childhood. 
` The park smelled damp and was quiet; she listened for 
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the sounds of children playing, but hearing none, walked 
at a slower pace, letting the dog wander, nose’ to the 
ground, where he would over the soft earth. He puffed and 
snorted, throwing up his head from time to time as though 
to sight some quarry; there seemed something in his pace - 
and manner which was unfamiliar but she could not quite 
understand what it was. Once, he made a bad blunder, and 
the branch of a tree caught her an unexpected glancing 
blew. She said sharply, ‘Blackie, what are you doing?’ ` 
twitching the lead towards her and at once felt his cold wet 
nose rubbing her wrist. A sense of discomfort assailed her; 
she stood still, and heard a distant, echoing cry of anger or 
pain —a single sound that died slowly away, making it 
seem silent afterward. She decided'to go home, and. to do 
some shopping on the way. 

Turning in at a familiar doorway, the iron bars of a 
grille bruised her outstretched fingers and she started - 
back with the severe shock which she did not often’ now 
encounter and which could only be the result of a confidence 
which for some reason was at fault. Her movements, 
usually so delicate and tentative, were quick and firm only 
when she imagined herself on sure ground, and at the little 
grocer’s shop she had put out her hand confidently, 
expecting an open door. 

She took a step back, her knuckles in her mouth,. tears 
involuntarily in her eyes, and her heart thumping un- 
evenly. She realized with anxiety that she did not know the 
date; could it.be a public holiday? For a moment her mind 
swung about, with panic, trying to locate her whereabouts 
in the calendar. But in a moment a practised calm came to 
her aid. In the mood she had been in just lately, a public 
holiday may well have been forgotten. There may have 
been some announcement on the radio about which her 
neighbours had forgotten to tell her while her own set 
‚was being repaired. Deliberately calming her panic, she 
‘turned and walked away. With the careful. effort which 
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she enjoyed exercising, she brought to mind the alternative 
shops and decided coolly which would be the most con- 
venient. She walked quietly to the sidewalk edge to cross, 
and as she stood waiting she could feel that Blackie stretched 
himself, first his hind legs, then his front ones, and his 
jaws squeaked as he yawned. ‘What is the matter with 
you?’ she asked him, remembering his uneaten breakfast. 
Once again her disciplined mind rejected the little fear 
that tried to enter it; she reminded herself that his nose 
against her wrist had been ice cool and damp. 

At the next shop her hand, put out this time in question 
rather than assumption, touched the implacable’ pattern of 
iron bars gently. ‘Damn,’ she said without much heat, 
and decided that the sensible thing to do would be to return 
to the hotel and ask somebody there for the explanation. 
One possibility presented itself — that she had somehow 
lost track of the days and that it was Sunday. She faced the 
possibility with a slight tightening of her lips, and began to 
walk more quickly, trying to shake off the feeling that she 
was longing to dive down her burrow and escape the thing 
that was at her heels. She knew that to give in to such a 
feeling would cause her suffering, and she resisted it. 
Nevertheless, she allowed herself to give so much attention 
to the questions that crowded her mind and that she deter- 
mined to answer coolly, that in a moment she stopped short 
with the realization that she did not know where she was. 
The dog sat down. It was not the first time they had been 
lost, and as a rule irritation was her main feeling, and it 
made her brusque in her questioning of some passer-by. 
Once, she used to stand timidly thus, in the middle of the 
stream of people, simply waiting for her blank face and, 
lool of pleading to be correctly interpreted. But of late, 
on the much more rare occasions when it was necessary, 
she would simply hold out her hand, so that almost at 
once it halted somebody passing near her, of whom she 
would ask coldly and without apology, for the information 
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she wanted: Once or twice the person she had thus caught 
would be irritated or indignant, and.then, answering them 
in a like tone, she had caught for a moment the sense of 
living in the everyday world, of being-treated like the next 
man. Stung and hurt as ‘she always was by this treatment, 
it nevertheless had an astringent’ comfort for her. 

` This time she knew that her outstretched hand would not ` 
at once attract somebody who could’help. There weré not 
many people on the sidewalk and only one, so far as she. 
could judge, was coming towards her. A passing truck 
obscured, for a moment, the approaching footsteps, but 
when they became clear again she heard at once their 
blurred and irregular rhythm. He was quite near to her 
now; the footsteps seemed to waver, then to come on more 
quickly. In a moment, the warmth that told her of the 
nearness of a human creature came to her mingled with. 
the unmistakable smell of liquor, and as she stepped aside, 
giving.the dog a hasty signal to go on, she knew suddenly , 
that here, ‘on the sidewalk whose only other occupant was. 
a wandering drunk, it was night time. The feel of the 
darkness was suddenly unmistakable — how had she’been 
-deceived into thinking it was day?-And what had become of ` 
so many daylight hours? What had she done? For a moment ` 
panic and confusion flooded her mind. The drunk ‘said, 
‘Hullo!’ in a blurred and hesitant voice. ‘What you doing 
that dawg?’ Blackie stood still; she could feel his saat 
wagging uncertainly against her side. 

‘Does he bite?’ The dog stepped backwasds quickly;: as 
though to avoid an unfamiliar hand. ‘Controlling her 
feelings, thinking, I might as well make the best of this, ' 
„she said as firmly as she was able: ‘I wonder-if you could -~ 
tell me where I am. I have got into a street I don’t knew.’ 

‘Can’t you see mare y ’are? Pee by the sign up there!” ` 

‘No, I can’t see.’ i e u 

_ ‘Hah! Then you’re drunker’n I nee She felt his breath 
as he leaned towards her. ‘Want another little sip?’ She 
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heard the sound of his teeth on the bottle, a long gurgling 
sound and then, unexpectedly, a ripple in the air touched ~ 
her cheek as his arm whirled before her face and a second 
later there was the sound of glass crashing and splintering 
against a wall. She drew Blackie against her, suddenly 
unable to decide which way to step sideways, and with an 
absolutely panic-stricken fear of touching the man who 
stood.somewhere before her; she knew where he was, but 
he -was moving, mobile and unpredictable, liable to lurch 
suddenly one way or the other, and within easy grasp of 
her, should he put out his hand. ‘Don’t you stray too far 
from us here,’ Charlie at her hotel often said to her, ‘your 
‘fliction might disarm some folks, but others is proof 
against things like that.’ For a moment her courage alto- 
gether gave way and the words ‘Have mercy on me for 
I;am blind’ rose up like the evidence of madness in her 
brain. She tightened her grip.on the plaited leather thong, 
lowering her hand until her knuckles touched Blackie’s 
shoulder. ‘Go on!’ she said tensely, yielding quickly as the 
_ dog pushed her over towards the edge of the sidewalk. 
Suddenly he growled, and she felt the hair on his shoulders 
stiffen and prick her hand. He stopped; something must be 
in the way. The drunk had not moved; he must be holding 
out his hand, making some gesture which Blackie recog- 
nized as a hostile one. She felt the heat of fear rush all 
over her and she said, in a voice she could not keep from 
_ trembling; ‘Please stand aside; my dog can be savage with 
- strangers.’ She released the lead a little, allowing Blackie 
to step forward and now he growled deep in his chest, the 
rhythmic growl which continued with his indrawn breath, 
throaty and swelling; she could hear the moment at which 
he opened his lips and bared his teeth and the sound opened 
into a loud, savage snarl. Their antagonist made some 
lurching movement; she heard him breathing heavily and 
then he said in an indignant scared voice, ‘Hey, what’s 
this 2g 2 š i 
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She said quickly, ‘Blackie, go on, I want ‘to go on.’ 
~He pulled, then, at the harness, guiding her in a wide arc 
to the edge of the sidewalk, moving quickly, stiff-legged, 
pulling her along past the danger. But he turned his head 
and gave two loud open-throated barks before he pattered 
briskly on and past. She allowed him'to go quickly on for a 
little longer, then stopped to listen. Lifting her stick, she 
moved until it touched the wall. There she leaned for a 
moment; Blackie stood before her panting. Putting out her 
hand to him she found his ears were pricked, and his head 
„turned alertly to look the way they had come. ‘It’s all 
right, we made it.’ Painful tears once again scalded her 
shut-down eyes and a wild exhilarating relief mingled with 
the panic which still had not left her. She began.to walk 
again, and now her mind began to work exclusively over 
this question, terrible for her, as to what had happened to 
twelve daylight hours, how had her mind loosened its grip 
upon her daily life so completely and for so long? She walked 
quickly, relying entirely upon the dog’s guidance. 
Discipline, discipline, the rigorous framework, that made 
her days orderly, where had it broken down? As she tried 
to remember the sequence of events of the day before, her 
memory for a horrible moment failed in the task and her 
thoughts splintered out in chaos, refusing to come together 
to make the chronological chain which, like the thread in 
the labyrinth, led her from day to day. She remembered 
instead the crisp pale brown grass at the top of the ravine, 
and the brown sloping sides, the black rocks, the tangle of 
ivy and briars and the child that was herself squatting there 
under the low boughs of a budding dog-wood tree, feeling 
her heart bursting with some poignant. emotion which she 
could not name — it must simply have been the intense 
sense of being alive, of existing, small as an insect on the 
side of the huge ravine, invisible, as an insect would have 
been, to the figure on horseback who walked along the path 
below, completely unconscious of that living .entity hidden 
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in the tangled boughs above. . . . She had gazed at him 
until his horse, pacing ‘slowly along the uneven rutted 
path, passed from sight and it was as though for a moment 
she had loved the stranger, and that her heart was beating 
with the agony of regret that she would never see him 
-again. . . . From these.remembrances she abruptly turned 
her mind to the present, and hearing the sound of music 
she stopped and turned cautiously towards it. As she did 
so, she was conscious that a door opened before her; the 
sound of music increased, mingled with. the sound of, 
voices, and someone in front of her asked, ‘You wanna go 
in?” Theze was a distinct overtone of puzzlement in his 
voice but she said, ‘Yes, please,’ putting her hand out to 
guide her over the threshold. She stopped as the door 
swung to behind her and the hot, used air surrounded her. 
In a moment somebody came towards her asking, ‘You 
wanna sit down?’ 

He guided her slowly to a small table, and touching its 
surface with her hands she encountered a cup with cigarette 
stubs in the saucer, an ash-tray and a bowl of sugar cubes; 
the surface of the table was gritty and crumbs pricked the . 
side of her sensitive hand. Making brief, light sorties, her 
hands measured the size of the table, then, sitting back in 
the chair and drawing the dog down to lie beside her, she 
said, ‘May I have a cup of coffee please?’ She had been 
quite aware during the moments since she had entered the 
café that conversation had stopped while her exploration of 
her surroundings had been completed. However, as soon as 
she spoke, it recommenced. Behind her, occasionally punc- . 
tuated by the rattle of a spoon in a saucer, or the tearing of 
a cigarette package, a conversation was going on in Spanish, 
andefrom another part of the room a laconic voice spoke 
without emphasis; from the same direction there came once 
or twice a heavy sigh. A cup was placed before her; she 
asked, ‘Is this an all: -night café?’ 

“Yeah, ma'am.’ 
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| “His voice told her that he was a coloured man. She 
asked, ‘What is the address?’ and. while he answered her, 
she could tell that he leaned on the table. She could smell 
-him near her, and she thought that while he spoke he | 
scanned her face with child-like curiosity. - . © 
- “You blind?’ he asked in a moment. Soe MES 
“Yes?” os He J 
‘Well, I never met no one young as you blind befo’, 
I kored an old man, sure, but nobody young; au ‘nice- 
lookin’ like you.’ 
She said, ‘I do not dien get lost but may I wags upset 
about something and turned the wrong way.’ 
‘Bit late to be out, ain’t it?’ i 
‘Yes. What day is it?’ iY 
‘What day? Friday. — least, Friday night. Dein “a yon have 
no one to.tell you the days?” 
“Yes, as a matter of fact I have a coloured man, like you.’ 
She could hear the smile in his voice as he asked, “How 
you know he’s like me?’ 4 
She smiled too, bending to drink her coffee. The’ hwofds 
‘young and nice-lookin’ like you’ clung in her mifid, ‘in 
‘spite of herself. She longed to touch the sunken-in e¥elids 
and to feel the rough weather-beaten skin of her own fore- , 
head but under the scrutiny of this friendly man she did 
not dare. This conversation had a fresh sharp quality which 
sometimes makes an experience significant even if one does ' 
not know of what. It was as ‘though she knew that years _ 
hence she would remember it. <i 
‘Friday, though,’ she exclaimed with a ‘sudden start — 
‘but it was Friday when . .'. when I started.’ i 
‘Yeah, yeah, all day!’ he cried, laughing with the sudden 
unforced outburst of gaiety of his race, ‘he, he! —it been 
Friday all day!’ and he went on laughing as ‘he left the 
table and’returned to a. far side of the room. Friday! She 
must have had a bath, preparatory to going to bed.. .-. | 
and then set dressed again, believing it to be morning 
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instead of night. She bent down to touch the dog who lay 
quiet at her side. ‘Blackie! You must have thought I was 
crazy!’ She heard his tail beat the floor. 

She wanted to speak to the bar-tender again and after a 
moment she turned in her chair, facing the table which she 
supposed to be behind her; and at which a half-heard con- 
versation had now died down to an occasional curt phrase, 
and the chink of glasses set down. on the table. ‘Could you 

- tell me the name of the man who served me?’ 

There was a long pause in which she could hear the men 
breathe and then one of them said, ‘You mean Ulysses?’ 

She said, ‘A coloured man.’ ' 

‘Well, that’s the only coloured man they got serving — 
that’s Ulysses.’ 

, ‘Thank you,’ she said, turning back to her coffee. 

‘How come you knew he was a’ coloured man?’ one of 
the two asked her. 

‘Smelt him I bet!’ the other said; her answer, ‘By his - 
voice of course,’ was half drowned by the noise he made 
laughing and gulping his beer. 

She sat there for an hour, listening to half-comprehended 
scraps of talk. From time to time the roar of a truck would - 
stop abruptly outside: and she would hear the slamming 
door, the quick heavy tread, and then the door of the café 
would be flung open letting a chill, fresh shaft cut the 
smoke-heavy air. Then there would be greetings, and 
grunts or shouts of welcome. Often there were hoarsely- 
whispered questions and once an Irish voice simply inquired 
out loud, ‘Who’s the dame?’ but otherwise her presence 
caused only a momentary hesitation in the normal life of 
the place. When she rose to go, a chair scraped and then 
suddenly fell with a clatter as somebody rose to help her 
to the door. 

‘Walking quickly’ home, t. there was a sort of triumph in 
the ease with which she negotiated the empty pavements. 
Once, stepping off the sidewalk, the sudden howl of an 
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approaching police car made her stumble backwards in 
momentary terror and it seemed to sweep past.her dan- 
gerously close. Once, the sound of thickened and angry 
voices quarrelling a few yards ahead of her made her 
tighten her hold on the leather thong, but she did not stop; 
instead, the quarrel ceased while she passed. She thought 
that once somebody called after her; but stopping and’ half 
turning to listen she could hear nothing more. 

When she arrived at the hotel she heard Charlie’s voice 
before she was half across the lobby. ‘Why Miss Henry, 
wherever you been so late? Did you get lost?’ 

‘Yes, as a matter of fact I did. But I found a very nicé 
café. I have been there for the past hour.’ 

` ʻA nice café? The direction you was going? Not much 
chance of that!’ His voice was quieter than Ulysses’, and 
softened by pity and concern. bee oy 

_ ‘It was pleasant, and the coffee was not bad.’ Spy 

“f I could go there, I bet I’d be able to tell you it was 
good and crummy. And you don’t know what sort of 
characters you find in them places. It ain’t safe.’ ; 

She said tranquilly, ‘One gets along so much easier at 
night. There are fewer people about. Blackie and I walked 
all the way from Broadway without: having to stop once.’ 

‘Ain’t you scared to go down them murky old alleys?’ 

- ‘I can’t see the murk,’ she said smiling. i 

Once in her room, as a woman will turn to a mirror, she 
stood motionless, her fingers softly touching the well- 
known*contours of her face. She smiled as she foresaw, 
tomorrow night and all the nights to come, running the 
gauntlet of Charlie’s rebukes and presentiments as she 
passed out of the lobby. She must remember to go out. the 
back way, as she had done tonight. Perhaps she would 
come in that way too; in the quiet of the night-time she 
would come and go in the empty corridors, passing ynseen 
through the invisible world. — . 
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Lawrence published his first novel. His last came out 

in 1930; and in the twenty years between an old 
world broke up, in violence and suffering greater than any 
mankind had known before. It is surprising how little of 
this is reflected in the great imaginative literature of the 
age. The novel especially is supposed to hold the mirror to 
the times: yet from the work of Lawrence’s great con- 
temporaries, Gide, Proust, Mann and Joyce, a reader from 
another planet would hardly gather much of the convulsion 
in Europe. Perhaps it is usually minor literature that - 
reflects history in any immediately recognizable way. The 
tempests of the imagination are not those which vek the 
sea ‘of political history. They are generated in another 
region, and drive their victims to other shores. It is so in 
the work of Lawrence too. A chapter of Kangaroo and a 
handful of letters reveals his response to the war- a 
response so egotistical as to be almost insane. He has an 
intense private concern with class distinctions, but almost 
none with the functioning class system and the transforma- 
tions it was going through in his lifetime. The old social 
edifice, patched and battered conglomeration of church and 
palace, factory and slum, was to be swept down the flood 
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before his eyes, but his life as an artist goes on almost inde- 
pendently of all this. The fact is that for him, as for most of 
the great imaginative writers of the time, the historical 
catastrophe was only part of a great revolution of sensibility; 
a revolution that began before the political ones, and may 
be uncompleted yet, though it seems to have reached at 
least a temporary point of rest. In this great change of 
feeling, indescribable while it was taking place, yet cumu- 
latively so distinctive, between the pre-1914 world and our 
own, Lawrence is surely very near the centre. ; 

Whether he is or is not a great artist, whether he js a 
true or a false prophet, this remains so: his work will always 
remain a pretty massive phenomenon and will always have 
to be taken into account, whatever his ultimate reputation, 
simply because it is part of a general alteration of the mental 
and moral landscape — an alteration that has been miey 
noticed, but not yet adequately described. f 

In England at the moment it seems fashionable to pre- 
tend that this change has never taken place, that the storms 
which perturbed the youth of the century were only storms 
in tea-cups, or that we knew it all along, and that we are 
now back where we really always were, among the power 
politics, the test matches or the perennial condition humaine. 
But this is a confusion of scale. No doubt in the long run 
men have always the same things to worry about, and in the ` 
light of eternity any shift of interest can be made to’ appear 
insignificant. In a shorter perspective changes are real, ‘The 
distribution of attention alters; the sea submerges formerly 
frequented valleys; unknown peaks appear above its sur- 
face; and though the total quantity of land and water pre- 
sumably remain the same the arrangement of the land- 
scape becomes suddenly unfamiliar. It will surely be recog- 
nized by future historians of culture that there was an 
upheaval in the early part of this century as great as the 
now familiar Romantic one of a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It is as great, but it is not as easy to define, Historians of 
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the Romantic period have had the great advantage of a 
central figure to whom the leading ideas of the period 
could attach themselves. Ideas about the individual genius, 
the private sensibility and the natural man all group them- 
selves around Rousseau. They are not all his ideas, and their 
expressions vary from the Declaration of Independence to 
Pronietheus Unbound. But the figure of Rousseau serves as 
a portent and a symbol: he takes his place among M. 
Maritain’s Three Reformers, and he becomes the epony- 
mous hero of Irving Babbit’s Rousseau and Romanticism. 
Rousseau can, within the limits of all such personal 
attributions, be made both the political ancestor of the 
Revolution and the emotional ancestor of the literary 
Romantic movement. Our recent revolution of. feeling is 
not yet so clearly describable, and it is not possible to find a 
single figure in whom we can centre our notions. We can 
ascribe a premonitory vision of the conflicts of capitalism 
and the political emergence of the proletariat to Marx: 
but all the time the interior life takes, not an opposite, 
simply an unrelated path. If we are to find one eminent 
individual to place behind the imaginative experiments of 
the early twentieth century it can only be an eminence 
grise;and the strongest candidate is the ambiguous Freud. 
Ambiguous because he is not (or is not supposed to be) an 
imaginative writer, but a scientist, working in the interests 
of a strict scientific positivism: yet he opened the door to a 
crowd of gorgons, hydras and chimaeras stranger and more 
frightening than any invented by irresponsible romantic 
agonists. It was not till quite late that he even came to 
have much influence on the arts. He is simply the most 
powerful organizer of a great body of observations and 
reflections, seen by him chiefly in their clinical aspects, but 
active also in almost every other department of'life. Of 
coursa, the territory that he mapped had been travelled 
blindly by artists and mythologists in all ages ~ why else 
would he have named one of his prime discoveries after 
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the ancient Oedipus? But in his own lifetime the whole 
field of unrecognized and irrational motivation, of the 
divagations of love and their consequences, were being 
explored with a greater intensity than ever before — not | 
-directly under Freud’s guidance, but in obedience to some 
unseen, unknown current of attention that carried artists 
and scientists along together. s 

To this stream Lawrence belongs. But when we try to 
place him within it, it is not so easy. Just where does:he 
belong? Not perhaps with the great. European figures .we 
have already mentioned- Gide, Proust, Mann, Joyce. He is’ 
too idiosyncratic: he is only intermittently interested in the 
European cultural tradition: much of it he deliberately 
repudiates. He does not fit easily into any of the great 
tributary streams of contemporary European letters: he /%s 
not a naturalist, and he does not claim with much convie- 
tion his share in the heritage of symbolism. But he certainly 
does not belong either with his nearest English contem- 
poraries, altogether more local and: restricted — Virginia 
Woolf and E. M. Forster; nor with his immediate seniors, 
Bennett, Galsworthy and Wells. Quite early in his career 
he became an international writer. His books were far 
more read in the United States than in England, andsthey 
were widely translated into other languages while theyiwere 
still making their way with difficulty at home. Nor does he 
fit more easily into English literary history than intoithat 
of Europe. He breaks with the mainly sociological tradition 
of the English novel and does nothing. whatever to advance 
the more rigorous aesthetic definition of the novel’s outline 
that we associate with Henry James. Indeed, in his untidi- 
ness, his continual breaking-off from whatever he is sup- 
posed to be doing to exhort, denounce or explore, her is 
akin to the Victorian prophets, Ruskin or Carlyle. And just 
as Carlyle, for all his proviricialism and eccentricity, gaims 
strength from taking part in a general European movement 
against mechanism and materialism, so Lawrence, for all 
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his: rejections and rootlessness, gains strength from taking 
part in the great European expedition away from the usual 
trade-routes into the hinterland of consciousness. 

- And that is where any consideration of his work as a 
novelist must ultimately arrive. Lawrence continually 
enlarges the boundaries of our consciousness, and a judg- 
merft of his individual artistic achievement will in the long 
run“probably depend on the extent and the worth of the 
new territory acquired. Of course, with many novelists this 
kind ‘of inquiry would be pointless. They are concerned 
with putting in order experiences of a kind we are already 
quite familiar with. Lawrence. (or Dostoievsky, or in his’ 
own way, Proust) extends our experience: and to think 
about a novelist of this kind at once lands us in difficulties, 
We cannot talk for long about technique, powers of repre- 
sentation, or even of moral insight; for we soon find that 
we are dealing with ideas and mental states that we have 
never clearly recognized till we met them in this particular 
artistic context. Of course we can set Lawrence against 
traditional moral habits, as Mr Eliot does in his primer of 
modern heresy: and of course Lawrence comes out a 
heretic. To define the limits of his offences against faith and 
morals may be a useful thing, even highly illuminating. 
Butrthis net is so wide that the essence of his work simply 
slipsthrough the mesh, as Mr Eliot knows well. If we want 
to do more than provide a prophylactic against infection 
thisimethod will hardly do. His books, or some of them, are 
works of art, and we can discuss them within the aesthetic 
framework. They are also, like other novels, comments on 
human experience, and we must say what we can about 
their range and aptness. But they are also, unlike most 
novels, deliberate explorations in search of new values: if 
we, are to take Lawrence seriously we must come to some 
sort of decision: about the worth of what is discovered. 
There is a good deal of expository writing, besides what is 
‘implicit in his fiction. Much of what he says at one time he 
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contradicts, at least superficially, at another; and most of 
what he says arouses a strong reaction of one kind or 
another; so that to confront him fairly is not an easy task. 
It is in some ways like tackling Coleridge or Ruskin: 
confusion of detail, contradiction, mania, false science — yet 
throughout, power, and an intelligence that besides pene- 
trating to what are called the central problems of the ttme, 
casts a brilliant and arresting light on many facets of experi- 
ence that have never been illuminated before. 

It is as well to say this at the start, for to some people 
today'he is already an exploded prophet; and the attempt 
to deal seriously with him will not seem worth the trouble. 
It is indeed quite possible that his doctrine is false, its 
influence evil. Writers as different as T. S. Eliot and 
Bertrand Russell have said so. It is also quite possible that 
we owe to him a new insight into matters that very much 
needed it. But there is only oné way to deal with prophets 
who are also artists — and that is to respond to their art. 
It is.only after we have done that that it is worth while 
asking the other questions. They are in any case too large 
and too complicated for a frontal attack. So let us first.look 
at Lawrence’s work when it offers least difficulty, at prose 
that does beautifully some of the things that prose has 
done before: expressing the spirit-of a place and a sedson, 
for example, like this very early passage from The White 
Peacock: 

‘I was born in September, and love it best of all the months. 
There is no heat, no hurry, no thirst and weariness in corn 
harvest as there is in the hay. If the season is late, as is usual 
with us, then mid-September sees the corn still standing in 
stook. The mornings come slowly. The earth is like a woman 
married and fading; she does not leap up with a laugh for*the 
first fresh kiss of dawn, but slowly, quietly, unexpectantly lies 
watching the waking of each new day. The blue mist, like 
memory in the eyes of a neglected wife, never goes from the 
wooded hill, and only at noon creeps from the. near hedges. 
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There is no bird to put a song in the throat of morning; only the 
crow’s voice speaks during the day. Perhaps there is the regular 
breathing hush of the scythe — even the fretful jar of the mowing 
machine. But next day, in the morning, all is still again. The 
lying corn is wet, and when you have bound it, and lift the heavy 
sheaf to make the stook, the tresses of oats wreathe round each 
othey and droop mournfully.’ 


Or this from Lady Chatterly — a piece of the common 
human feeling in which Lawrence is often supposed to be 
lacking: 


‘ “Jt must have been terrible for youl’ said Cone. 

.*“Oh, my Lady! I never realized at first. I could only say: 
Oh my lad, what did you want to leave me for! — That was all 
my cry: But somehow I felt he’d come back.”’ 

_ ‘ “But he didn’t want to leave you,’’ said Connie. 

"©“Oh no, my Lady! That was only my silly cry. And I kept 
expecting him back. Especially at nights. I kept waking up 
thinking: Why he’s not in bed with me! — it was as if my feelings 
wouldn’t believe he’d gone. I just felt he’d have to come back 
and lie against me, so I could feel him with me. That was all 
I wanted, to feel him there with me, warm. And it took me a 
thousand shocks before I knew he wouldn’t come back, it took 
me years.” ; 

t “The touch of him,’’ said Connie. 

“That’s it, my Lady! the touch of him! I’ve never got over 
it torthis day, and never shall. And if there’s a heaven above, 
he’ll be there, and will lie wp against me so I can sleep.” ’ 


The first passage is immature, a little over-written; ‘the 
metaphors of the woman married and fading and the 
neglected wife are a little too obtrusive; but they are more 
than balanced by the sensitive precision of the description, 
and the slow elegiac rhythm. We are in the country world 
of, Mardy and George Eliot, but it is set before us far more 
delicately than it commonly is by either of those heavy- 
footed authors. The second passage speaks almost with the 
common voice of the English novel: its pathos contains 
hints of Dickens, of Emily Bronté, of Hardy again; but there 
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is a physical immediacy that the Victorians did not allow 
themselves. It recalls fleetingly Cathie’s cry after Heath- 
cliffe; but it also recalls an older world — 


‘Is there any room at your head, Saunders, 
Is there any room at your feet, 

Is there any room at your twa sides 
Where fain, fain, I would sleep.’ 


$ 

These are both passages of sympathetic comprehension, 
where we are asked to share, as we generally are in the 
traditional English novel, in emotions familiar to the writer 
and to ourselves. They are commoner in Lawrence than 
is supposed. And of course they must form the staple of 
any fiction? A novel that dealt entirely in unfamiliar and 
unidentifiable feelings would be incomprehensible. But the 
special Lawrentian quality is something different: it is to 
present, with equal directness’ and conviction, persons and 
states of mind that we are not familiar with, that we,don?t 
understand, that are outside the range of our more or less 
rational daily intercourse: Rosalino, the Mozo, for instance, 
in Mornings in Mexico. ; l 

‘We settled in, and Rosalino seemed to like doing things for 
us. He liked learning his monkey-tricks from the white monkeys. 
And since we started feeding him from our own meals, and for 
the first time in his life he had real soups, meat-stews, or a 
fried egg, he loved to do things in the kitchen. He would come 
with sparkling black eyes: “Hé comido el caldo. Grazias!”’ 
(“I have eaten the soup. Thank you.”’)— And he would give a 
strange, excited little yelp of a laugh. 

‘Came the day when we walked to Huayapa, on the Sunday, 
and he was very thrilled. But at night, in the evening when we 
got home, he lay mute on his bench — not that he was really 
tired. The Indian gloom, which settles on them like a Black 
marsh-fog, had settled on him. He did not bring-in the water — 
let me carry it by myself. -8 

‘Monday morning, the same black, reptilian gloom, and a 
sense of hatred. He -hated us. This was a bit flabbergasting, 
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because he had been so thrilled and happy the day before. But 
the revulsion had come. He didn’t forgive himself for having 
felt free and happy with us. He had eaten what we had eaten, 
hard-boiled eggs and sardine sandwiches and cheese; he had 
drunk out of the orange-peel taza, which delighted him so much. 
He had had a’bottle of gazoosa, fizz, with us, on the way home, 
in San Felipe. 

‘And now, the reaction. The flint knife. He had been happy, 
therefore we were scheming to take another advantage of him. 
‘We had some devilish white monkey-trick up our’ sleeve; we 
wanted to get at his soul, no doubt, and do it the white monkey’s 
damage. We wanted to get at his heart, did. we? But his heart 
¡was an obsidian knife.’ 


t One would like to illustrate, too, Lawrence’s sheer 
intuitive intelligence, the power to get at something 
essential in a writer or a situation in a swift X-ray glance. 
It is at its best in his critical prose, and of that in its place. 
But ‘we find it everywhere — in the loose verse of Pansies, 
fòr éxample — the ability to penetrate a complex, untidy 
subject with an observation that is brief, pungent and 
compelling: 

y 

lo Now 11T’s HAPPENED i - 


, One cannot now help thinking 

how much better it would have been 
if Vronsky and Anna Karenina 

had stood up for themselves, and seen 
Russia across her crisis, 

ab instead of leaving it to Lenin. 


The big, flamboyant Russia 

-~ might have been saved, if a pair 
: - of rebels like Anna and Vronsky 
had blasted the sickly air 

of Dostoievsky and Tchekov, 

anid spy-government everywhere. 
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But Tolstoi was a traitor 

to the Russia that needed him most, 
the clumsy, bewildered Russia 

so worried by the Holy Ghost. 

‘He shifted his job on to the peasants 
and landed them all on toast. 


Dostoievsky, the Judas, 

with his sham christianity 

epileptically ruined 

the last bit of sanity 
left in the hefty bodies e i 
of the Russian nobility. i 


So our goody-good men betray us 

and our sainty-saints let us down, 

and a sickly people will slay us 

if we touch the sob-stuff crown 

of such martyrs; while Marxian tenets 
naturally take hold of the town. 


'Too much of the humble Willy wet-leg 

and the holy can’t-help-it touch, 

till you’ve ruined a nation’s fibre’ 

and they loathe all feeling as such, 

and want to be cold and devilish hard 

like machines — and you can’t wonder much. 


Many good novelists have got on very well without this 
sort of intensity and sensitiveness in detail. The quality of a 
novel can be curiously independent of detail; the total 
impression is often quite different from what an examina-. 
tion of the smaller parts would suggest. But Lawrence 
cannot be treated in this way, as a maker of myths and 
stories, grandiose in their totality, but heavy and insensitive 
in their parts. He is a poet who happens to write in prose: 
and the special quality of his imagintion needs to penetrate 
avery fibre of the work. When this does not occur, the 
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failure is'morə complete thari with most novelists. ‘The 
business of art,’ he says, ‘is to reveal the relation between 
man and his circumambient universe, atthe living moment. 
As mankind is always struggling in the toils of old relation- 
ships, art is always ahead of the times, which themselves 
are far in the rear of the living moment. . . .’ Art con- 
ceived in this way needs sensitiveness at every point, if it 
is to respond to the immediate -flow of life before it has 
hardened into a formula or been analysed into separate 
components. The word ‘flow’ is the one Lawrence actually 
ises in another place to describe the material on which 
the novel works. 


‘It is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really 
determines our lives. And here lies the vast importance of the 
novel, properly handled. It can inform and lead into new places 
the flow of our sympathetic consciousness and it can lead our 
sympathy away in recoil from things gone dead.’ 


| Any tendency towards fixity and definition is death to 
the novel. 


‘Now here we see the beauty and great value of the novel. 
Philosophy, rel:gion, science, they are all of them busy nailing 
things down, to get a stable equilibrium. . . | But the novel, no. 
The novel is the highest example of subtle interrelatedness that 
man has discovered. Everything is true in its own time, place, 
circumstance, and untrue outside of its own time, place, circum- 
stance. If you try to nail anything down, in the novel, either it 
kills the novel, or the novel gets up and walks away with the 
nail.’ 

- JDefinition divides and: analyses, and it is the business of 
the novel to be concerned’ with the whole of man’s exper- 
iexice.. The saint decides that man is a soul, the philosopher 
thet. he is a mind, the scientist that he is a body. For 
Lawrence none of these is true, and they are not true for 
- the novel either. 


? ‘Now I absolutely flatly deny that I am a soul, or a body, or 
a mind, or an intelligence, or a brain, or a nervous system, or a 
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bunċh of glands, or any of the rest of these bits of me. The 
whole is greater than the part. And therefore, I, who am man 
alive, am greater than my soul, or spirit, or body, or ‘inind, or 
consciousness or anything else that is merely a part of me. I 
am a’man and alive. I am man alive, and'as long as I can, I 
intend to go on being man alive. ae: i 2 

‘For this reason I am a novelist. And TR a novelist, I 
consider myself superior to the saint, the scientist, the philosopher 
and the poet, who are all great masters of. different bits of man 
alive, and never get the whole hog. 

‘The novel-is the one bright book of life. Books are not fe, 
they. are only tremulations on the ether. But the novet ‘as a 
tremulation can make the whole man alive tremble, which is ` 
more’ than, poetry, philosophy, science, or any other ‘book* 
tremulation can do.’ ; b 

This is one of Lawrence’s rather slack bits of journalismi 
and it is not a very exact differentiation of the riovel’ froma 
other forms of art: but in a loose way it is saying something 
significant: Poetry can also deal with the totality of ex- 
perience: but it does so at a higher level of abstractién’— 
what might be rather than what is. Poetry has always found 
it embarrassing to deal with some aspects of the actual and 
the immediate; and it is. always difficult for it to build up 
the rounded actualization of an individual figure with its 
background. Expository writing tends towards the abstract 
in a different way; not the myth, not the lyric moment; 
but the generalization; not — this is what actually Happrnga, 
but — this is the sort of thing that goes on. 

The novel presents what.actually occurs; aiaa in 
its modern form, where the scene, TRAN A dramatic 
presentation is more important than summary or retrospect. . 
‘What the novel has to say about ultimate things, about ao 
human condition in general, can only be said throtigh 
incidents, scenes and characters which must all be `pař- 
ticular and actual. Lawrence is primarily drawn td this - 
manner of preséntation: not man alone with his destiny, 
but a particular man in a particular situatibn, with his 
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own body, mind and heart jostled by the bodies, minds 
and hearts of those around him, rooted in a particular soil, 
or uprooted from it and transplanted to some other spot. 
That is why so much of his work is autobiographical: his 
own experience is the most concrete and immediate thing of 
which a man can be aware. It is the unforced impress of 
life *that Lawrence’s writing can convey most naturally, 
and with the greatest power. 

But then, that is not the whole story. From these par- 
ticular notes of experience a pattern begins to appear — 
often, a repeating pattern. The same points are formally 
stressed in different situations. The same relations between 
man and man or between man and his natural soil appear 
again and again, though with different individual char- 
_ acters and different material circumstances. The ‘pure’ 
novelist like Henry James would be content to present 
these uncommented appearances, and let the beholder 
plece out the figure in the carpet as best he might. But 
Lawrence does not leave it at that. He is not only a sensi- 
bility, and a revealing instrument and his art is not only 
(in the literal sense) a passion, something experienced and 
transmitted as directly as may be: it is also a deliberate 
exploration and analysis of discoveries. 


‘The novels and poems come unwatched out of one’s pen. 
And ‘then the absolute need one has for some sort of satisfactory 
mental attitude towards oneself and things in generel makes 
one try to abstract some definite conclusions from one’s exper- 
ience as a writer and a man. The novels and poems are pure 
passionate experience. Then ‘‘pollyanalytics’’ are inferences 
made afterwards from the experience.’ 


Ta fact, he does not keep these two modes of expression 
as separate as he suggests. It is not true that the novels are 
pure passionate experience and that the inferences are kept” 
elsewhere, for the two strands are continually mixed and 
interwoven within the novels themselves. 4aron’s Rod 
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and Kangaroo in particular are an odd mixture of auto- 
biography, speculation and fiction. It is in the nouvelles, 
the long short stories, such as The Fox or The Woman who 
Rode Away that the pure passionate experience emerges 
in its most refined form. Of the long books it is perhaps only 
Sons and Lovers that shows an unmixed inspiration worked 
out complete and uncontaminated. Lawrence was bitterly 
contemptuous of ‘form’ and of the critics who wanted him 
to have more of it. Considering the unreal pedantry that the 
concept of form in the novel has often generated, you can 
hardly blame him. But in actual practice he is altogether 
contemptuous of consistency: quite different modes of 
conception and presentation appear side by side in the 
same book; and perhaps the best way of looking at some 
of his books is to regard them as works of mixed purpose 
like Sartor Resartus, where autobiography, fantasy and 
doctrine interpenetrate. 

The autobiographical element in his work is unusually 
large. Sons and Lovers is unique in being completely 
founded on his own experience; The White Peacock runs it 
close, though with some social transpositions; and 4aron’s 
Rod, Kangaroo and The Plumed Serpent include long sec- 
tions drawn directly from Lawrence’s own life. Women in 
Love is full of recognizable (and malicious) portraits. And 
the same sort of thing turns up constantly in the short 
stories. Lawrence was incapable of writing straight auto- 
biography, or said he was; but he was also incapable of 
keeping himself and his friends out of his books. The 
degree of adaptation to his artistic purpose varies. The real 
Miriam’s account of the events that gave rise to Sons and 
Lovers differs a good deal from the novel; but Lawrence 
probably thought he was telling the story as it was. 
Aaron’s experiences in Italy are often as close as possible to 
Lawrence’s, as we can see from the letters; though it is 
Lilly, not Aaron, who is the chief mouthpiece of the author 
in this book. The domestic life of Somers and Harriet in 
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Kangaroo seems to be a close study of that of Lawrence and 
Frieda in Australia, though the attendant political events 
are pure fantasy. The chapter ‘The Nightmare’ in the 
same book is an almost hysterically exaggerated account of 
Lawrence’s own experiences during the war; the letters of 
the war years tell the same story, but the resentment and 
the outraged egotism are kept more nearly within the 
bounds of sanity. 

‘Personally and socially Lawrence was often to blame in 
matters of this kind. Artistically they are irrelevant, but 
they have had a curious result. The correspondence between 
Lawrence’s books and his life is often so close that his whole 
oeuvre tends to be treated as disguised autobiography. What 
purport to be biographical studies turn out to be based largely 
on his novels; and literary analyses turn out to be com- 
mentaries on his life. It is hard to keep the two considera- 
tions entirely apart, and there is no reason why one should; 
of course, the work and the life illuminate one another. 
But this does not mean that they can be identified: and the 
more! reckless combinations of fact and fiction lead only to 
muddle and distortion. The climax of methodological 
absurdity is reached by Middleton Murry, who begins his | 
Son of Woman by saying that ‘there is and can be but one 
true life of Lawrence; and it is contained in his works’, 
and-then proceeds throughout to blame the works for not 
telling the story right. No doubt Lawrence often caused 
pain to his friends by telling the truth about situations in 
which they were involved; or by telling something rather 
different from the truth. As well as reproducing experience 

no:doubt he compensates for failures in experience in his 
work. But surely we should know by now that relations 
betaveen Erlebnis and Dichtung are infinitely varied and 
complex. A poet writes about what happened; or what he 
thinks aappened; but also about what nearly happened, 
what he hoped or feared might happen. Lawrence is like 
Byron in being a writer whose person can never be success- 
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fully dissociated from his works. But his writing cannot be 
properly read or judged simply as a long series of self- 
revelations. One could wish it were still possible to read 
Sons and Lovers and Aaron’s Rod as some of their earlier 
readers must have done, knowing nothing of the writer or 
his circumstances. 

However, we are only too well-informed; and ‘this 
inevitably affects our view of the works. We cannot help 
seeing how the natural development of a character, or the 
expected relation between two: persons is sometimes. dis- 
torted to fit the current bit of Laurentian doctrine, or the 
need to say something about a pressing immediate exper: 
ience. One way of putting this is to say that Lawrence is 
not much interested in character in the ordinary sense. 
This is partly true, and he makes a good deal of it himself. 
A letter to Garnett on The Rainbow brings this out: ‘But 
somehow — that which is physic — non-human, in humanity, 
is more interesting to me than the old-fashioned human 
element — which causes one to conceive a character in a 
certain moral scheme and make him consistent. . . ..You 
mustn’t look in my novel for the old stable ego of the 
character. There is another ego according to whose action 
the individual is unrecognizable, and passes through, as it 
were, allotropic states which it needs a deeper sense than 
any that we are used to exercise, to discover are statés of ° 
the same single radically unchanged element.’ Thisiifits 
The Rainbow well enough, and may even be a bit of 
special pleading for some of its inconsistencies and failures 
in realization, And it points to a permanent interest: of 
Lawrence in themes and states of consciousness rather than 
in the persons who move through them. It is for this 
reason that we so often fail to feel sympathy or identifjca- 
tion with Lawrence’s personages. But when the element. of 
autobiography or portraiture becomes strong, this attitude 
breaks down, and his people become subsistent individuals, 
with individual, even social personalities, No doubt 
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Lawrence’s speciality is the study of certain obscure states 
of the human soul. Over large areas of his work, however, 
he is portraying character in action in the same way as 
any other novelist. We remember that he is capable of 
social realism, even of social satire; that the beginning of 
The Lost Girl reminds us of Arnold Bennett; the beginning 
of Zhe Captain’s Doll of Somerset Maugham; and that 
almost everyone Lawrence knew turns up somewhere in 
his work in a brilliant and personally recognizable vignette. 

Hence some of the mysterious shifts and modulations 
of key that occur in his work: the change in Kangaroo from 
an assured and vivid presentation of Australia, its geo- 
graphical and social atmosphere; the fine placing within 
it of the very objective and actual Somers and Harriet — 
the change from all this to the strange figure of Kangaroo 
himself, quite incredible on the plane of naturalism on 
which the book begins. Or the change in The Plumed 
Serpent from the Mexico City of bullfights and tourists to 
the mysterious evocation of the ancient gods. There is a 
great deal of sheer wanton carelessness, or deliberate 
defiance of the ordinary canons in Lawrence’s sudden 
switches from one kind of narrative to another. But there 
is also a consistent movement in his writing from naturalism 
to symbol, from actuality to myth: and if the reader is 
really to swallow his work he must be ready to swallow 
both. One detects two schools among his admirers. There 
are those who love the Lawrence of the Midlands, of the 
travel books, the incomparable evocator of the, spirit of 
place, or the spirit of a particular society: and they are 
often impatient of the mythology and of much of the 
philosophizing. To this school Mr Aldington seems to be- 
long: it is appropriate therefore that he should have written 
the most honest and objective biography of Lawrence. 
Then there are those whose'real interest is in Lawrence 
the prophet, the mystic à rebours. They want to find in 
Lawrence a guide to life, and are commonly impatient of 
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THE TEMPEST 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by FRANK KERMODE 
Methuen, 16s net 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by M. R. RIDLEY 
Methuen, 18s net 


Most of the new Arden editors make a bonfire of the old editions, 
which served us so well and so long, and start afresh, sometimes 
but not always with a kindly word to their benighted pre- 
decessors who lived in the age before modern scholarship. Not 
so Mr Ridley. He inherited R. H. Case’s edition of Antony and 
Cleopatra, one of the last and best in the old edition, and he is 
content to leave much untouched: ‘when work is as sound and 
comprehensive as Case’s introduction and the great bulk of his 
notes, tinkering with it is both needless and, I think, silly, as 
though one should set to work to renovate a period piece of 
furniture’. The text, also, remains largely untouched but the 
punctuation has been drastically revised, for as Mr Ridley 
learnedly shows the view is now held that Shakespeare, or some- 
one very close to him in the theatre, wrote out the punctuation, 
or insisted on no punctuation according to the needs of the 
speaking voice. 

What is surprising is that Mr Ridley provides no theatrical 
. history of the, play. Why all this fuss about texts and punctua- 
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tion unless one is going to see the play in the theatre? I doub 
whether Mr Case in his days ever had an opportunity of seeing , 
Antony and Cleopatra, but this is not true of Mr Ridley. Ever 
since the war we have had some six outstanding renderings 
Mr Case in 1906 thought the play ‘defective in construction and 
absorbing centre of interest’. Amazingly this is a view which 
despite all the theatrical experience of the last decade Mr Ridley 
sees no necessity to change. 

Mr Kermode is more drastic with his predecessor Mr Morton 
Luce. He keeps much of his text and commentary, but he has 
completely re-written the introduction. This was indeed neces- 
sary for during the last twenty years The Tempest has been 
exposed to every fantasy which criticism can conceive. “Something 

‘in the play attracts those who would smother dramatic elegance 
in allegory and mysticism. Mr Kermode’s summary of all this 
is discreet and effective and when he comes to add his own views 
he remains a reasonable man. His suggestion is that the char- 
acters illustrate a conflict of Nature and Art. Caliban is the 
creature of nature without ‘grace, civility and art’. The playlis 
thus a situation of contrasts, the love of Ferdinand with the lust 
of Caliban, the good magic of Prospero with the evil magic of 
the parents of Caliban. He concludes this argument with the 
comment that ‘the romantic story is, then, the mod» in which 
Shakespeare made his last poetic investigation into the super- 
natural elements in the human soul and in human society. His 
thinking is platonic, though never schematic; and he ?:ad 
deliberately chosen the pastoral tragicomedy as the genre in. 
which this inquiry is best pursued. The pastoral romance pave 
him the opportunity for a very complex comparison between 
the worlds of Art and Nature’. Mr Kermode has done much to 
bring reason back into the criticism of The Ternpest. He has i 
note on The Tempest on the Jacobean stage but no account of 
our contemporary players. If he had given the theatre a thought, 
*. might have discovered that however cleverly you talk about: 
it, the play is never completely successful on the stage. Prospero 
is a bore! 
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It Isn’t This Time 
of Year At All! 


Oliver St. J. Gogarty 
The final volume of Gogarty’s 
| autobiography following as 1 was 
GOING DOWN SACKVILLE STREET ~ 
eminent surgeon, writer friendly 
| with George Moore, W. B. 
Yeats, etc. Iss 


The Vengeance 
« of the Gods 


Rex Warner 
' ‘In his third book of classical 
myths Mr Warner achievesa result 
that captures the imagination and 
‘moves the reader profoundly.’ 
(TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPP.) 12s 6d 
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The Rural Muse 


STUDIES IN THE PEASANT 
POETRY OF ENGLAND 


By RAYNER UNWIN 
This first study of the attempts in 
verse of the English landworker 
touches on the work of a host of 
English poets, both famous and 
neglected, 1gs 


Literature & Science 


By B. IFOR EVANS 
This volume discusses historically 
the relationship between science 
and literature from the Renaissance 
onwards. Dr Evans also emphasizes 
the contemporary importance of the 
relationship of the artist and the 
scientist and outlines an approach to 
a few humanism. 8s 6d 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum St, London, WCr 


A Galaxy of Governesses @ 


BEA HOWE 


_‘A charming book of literary and historical value and O 
considerable human interest. It unveils a multitude of @ 
moods, and throws light on many aspects of society in 
the past. Miss Howe has ranged far in her studies of O 
these diverse ladies. Her’s is a satisfying book on all ™ 
counts.’ — Books of the Month. 
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JAMES HANLEY 


James Hanley’s dramatic skill and poetic energy create 
an atmosphere of a haunting legend over the disappear- 
* ance of the eccentric Rhys the Wound in a Welsh village. 
This latest novel is a technical tour de force as well as 
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THE POETRY OF DYLAN THOMAS 
by ELDER OLSON 


Cambridge University Press, 25s net 

This is an exact and scholarly study of Dylan Thomas’s early 
and more difficult poems. Mr Olson admits the difficulty and asks Í 
why the poet should ‘cultivate ambiguity and concealment’, and 
freely admits that at times he can find no ‘particular artistic 
point’. He quotes an instance, where Dylan Thomas is reported ! 
‘as remarking that ‘in the white giant’s thigh’ is clear if ‘one} 
knows that it is a landmark on a Welsh hill. Mr Olson complains. 
that it is unfair to ask a reader to have this special and local 
information.. At the same time he emphasizes that ‘the cryptic 
excites curiosity rather than disgust, returns the reader again 
and again to contemplation of the work until the problems it , 
sets have been resolved’. This concentration Mr Olson certainly ~ 
maintains in this volume. One of his most helpful suggestions | 
is that Dylan Thomas’s complexity arises from ‘presenting three | 
lines, so to speak, at once: the process of conscious thought, the 
process of the emotions and the process of the subconscious. 
Imagine three files of people passing through a narrow corridor 
and pushing against one another in all directions; you will then 
have a simplified parallel to a Dylan Thomas poem’. As has 
already been suggested the value of the book lies in its detail: 
indeed William A. Huff, who is Mr Olson’s collaborator and 
supplies a bibliography, also gives a prose version of some of the 
poems. Mr Olsgn’s own criticism is at its best in the analysis of 
the Sonnets. One would hope that a second edition of this work 
will include Dylan Thomas’s later and simpler work. It might 
also include the sense of mischief that led to some of the com- 
plications. Dylan Thomas, after all, was Welsh, even if he did 
not speak Welsh. 


THE COURTAULD COLLECTION 
. by DOUGLAS COOPER 
The Athlone Press, 4 guineas 
When Samuel Courtauld died in 1947 the committee of the 
Institute which he had founded and endowed in the University 
of London determined to prepare a definitive catalogue of his 
collection. This has now been achieved and published by the 
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Athlone Press in a most hand- 
some edition. Anthony Blunt 
has added a memoir of Mr 
Courtauld, and Mr Douglas 
Cooper, who compiled the cata- 
logue, has prefaced it with an 
histovical essay on the signifi- 
cance of the Collection. He 
demonstrates that the major 
emphasis was on the Post Im- 
pressionists and that through 
the extent and the importance 
of the pictures English taste, 
which had resolutely resisted 
modern French art, was perma- 
nently ‘modified. ie thus des- 
eribing the importance of the 
contribution of Mr and Mrs 
Courtauld, it may be thought 
that he under-estimates the 
extraordinary vision of Miss 
Gwendolen and Miss Margaret 
Davies of Gregynog. It is true 
that he refers to their collection 
as ‘a remarkable groupof French 
pictur es’, but without, perhaps, 
giving full credit to their very 
early cultivation of what was 
for British collectors a new field. 
This is not to minimize all that 
Vir and Mrs Courtauld achieved. 
Had they not placed £50,000 at 
the disposal of the Tate Gallery 
for the purchase of French pic- 
tures ‘the public collections of 
England might today contain 
almost ho examples of the work 
“of those masters who, more 
shan any others, helped to 
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Two new volumes in 


Everyman’s Library |: 


Napoleon’s 
Letters 


Some 300 of the most interesting of 
the Emperor’s letters, chosen and 
translated by J. M. Thompson to 
illustrate every side of Napoleon’s 
character and his career from 
Ajaccio to St Helena. (No. 995) 6s. 


Persian Poems 


An anthology, chosen by A. J. Ar- 
berry, of English translations from 
some twenty-five Persian poets, 
the versions varying in period 
from Fitzgerald’s Omar and the 
eighteenth century to the work of 
the late Gertrude Bell and of 
Professor Arberry himself. (No. 
996) 6s. 


* 


New EVERYMAN editions just 
ready in crown 8vo include 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
Thomas Paine 
The Rights of Mari was Paine’s counterblast 
to Burke's Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution. (No. 718) 6s. 


MODERN EGYPTIANS 
Edward Lane š 


Written in the reign of Mohamet Ali, this is 
still the Egyptian travel book. Illustrated 
by over 130 of the author’s engravings. 
New introduction by MOURSI SAAD EL-DIN. 
(No. 315) 75. 


STORIES, ESSAYS & POEMS 
Aldous Huxley 
No. 935. 7s. 


PLAYS, POEMS & PROSE. 


* Send for descriptive list of Every- 
man’s Library (over 500 Authors) to 
DENTS, Bedford St London W.C.2. 
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mould our present conception of the art of painting’’ ’. Mr Cooper ' 
demonstrates the depths to which English painting fell be een | 
1860-1890 and the strenuous resistance to new ideas. He quites ` 
Ernest Chesneau who wrote: ‘It would seem as though their 
studios were closed by a portion of the Great Wall of China. They 
keep up a Continental blockade but it is against themselves. Eurdpe 
is a sealed book to them’. He further quotes Burne Jones’s’ 
definition of a painting as illustrative of the taste of his -con- 
temporaries: ‘A picture is a beautifgl, romantic dream, something 
that never was, never will be, in a better light than any light 

_ ever shone, in a land no one can define or remember — only 
desire.” Mr Cooper’s preparation of the definitive catalogue is è 
work of fine scholarship and the volume includes 254 plates. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE TWILIGHT 
by HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI 
Richards Press, 21s net 

William Michael Rossetti was not the liveliest member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite group but his daughter, Helen Rossetti Angeli; ` 
who must now be a lady of a certain age, writes with dazzling 
brightness and a truly Latin wit. She now explores one of th. 
most dubious characters in the group, Charles Augustus Howel: 
and with a good nature that must exceed her intelligence (whic: 
is saying a good deal) she tries to make him almost into an hones; ' 
man. He was an agent for Gabriel in a number of ways and waè 
a friend and man of affairs for Swinburne. There were a numbed | 
of these odd-job men in the circle but Howell was certainly the | 
most mysterious of them all. 

Probably Mrs Angeli gives such a good report on him because! 
William Michael found him agreeable and he seems to have been 
on report, good company. 

Further, : if Gabriel’s picture of Mrs Howell is not flattering, 
she must have been an attractive woman. Yet all this cannot 
explain away his relations with Swinburne, which approach ver- 
near to blackmail, and his dubious business transactions wit: 
Rossetti. He had the gift of the confidence man in somehc : 
forcing his way upon great men and removing from them tl 
tiresome jobs which they did not wish to do themselyes.. Mo.» 
mysterious of all, he became secretary to Ruskin, though nowy 
he achieved it Mrs Angeli does not know. l 
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